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Sir. . 
THE Fiae Arts have ever been encouraged by' 
wise Princes, not singly for private amasemrat) -but 
for their beneficial influence in society. By uniting' 
different ranks in the same elegant pleasures, they 
promote benevolence : by cherishing love of orderv 
they enforce' submission to JB^verhment : aild '^ by in- 
spiring 4elicacy of feefibg; thej make Sregiilkf^^lrGrn* 
metit a double bleiteiiig«i 

TflisB corisi()erkti6ns einbdldeh 'me to hifpk' ' for ' 
your Majesty^s patrohag<^ in 'beH^ff of tlie foltow&r^^ 
work, which treats of the Fine 'Arts,' and ^att€!mpts to^ 
form a stiandardor taste, by unfoldinl|g ^thOite pHnci- 
pies that ought to govern the taste of every indi- 
^dual. 

It is rare to find one l^m -with such nldicacyof 
feelmg,. asnotto need instruction^ it is equldly rare ;[ 
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to find one fio low in feeling, as not to be capable of 
instruction. And yet, to refine our taste with re- 
spect to beauties of art or of nature, is scarce endea^ 
Toured in any seminary of learning ; a lamentable 
defect, considering how early in life taste is suscep- 
tible of culture, and how difficult to reform it if un- 
happily perverted. To furnish materials for sup- 
plying that defect, was an additional motive for the 
present undertaking, 

To promote the Fine Arts in Britain, has become 
of greater importance than is generally imagined. 
A flourishing commerce begets opulence ; and opu- 
l^^tice, inflaming our appetite for pleasure, is com- 
monly vented on luxury, and on every sensual grati- 
fication : Selsfihness rears its head ; becomes fashion- 
able ; and, infecting ^U ranks, extinguishes the amor 
foirkki and every spark of public spirit. To pre- 
vent or to retard siicb fatal corruption, the genius of 
an Alfred cannot devise any .means more efficacious, 
then the venting opulence upon the Fine Arts : riches 
sp employed, instead of encouraging vice, vfrill excite 
bpth public and private virtue. Of this happy eflect, 
ancient Greece furnishes one shining instance; and 
why shpuld we despair of another in Britain \ 

In the commencement of an fiuspicious reign^ 
and even in that early period of life when pleasure 
commonly is the sole pursuit, your Majesty has uni- 
formly displayed to a delighted peopje, the noblest 
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principles, ripened by early culture; and, for that 
reason, you will be the more disposed to favor every 
rational plan for advancing the art of training up 
youth. Among, the many branches of education, that 
which tends to make deep impressions of virtue, 
ought to be a fundamental object in a well-regulated 
government : for depravity of manners will render 
ineffectual the most salutary laws ; aqd, in the midst 
of opulence, what other means to prevent such de* 
pravity but early and virtuous discipline? The Bri- 
tish discipline is susceptible of great improvements ; 
and, if we can hope for them, it must be from a 
young and accomplished Prince, eminently sensible 
of their importance. To establish a complete sys- 
tem of education, seems reserved by Providence for 
a sovereign who commands the hearts of his subjects. 
Success will crown the undertaking, and endear 
Geosge the Third to our latest posterity. 

The most elevated and most refined pleasure of 
human nature, is enjoyed by a virtuous Prince go- 
verning a virtuous people ; and that, ^ perfecting 
the great system of education, yoiir Msgesty may 
very long enjoy this pleasure, is the ardent wish of 

Tour Majesty's 

Devoted Sutyect, 

HENRT HOME. 

Dec. 1761. 
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THE THIRD EDITION. 



PRINTING, by multiplyiiig copies at will, af- 
•• • 
•^^ ^ fords to writers great opportunity of receiving in- 

struction from every quarter. The author of this 

* ^ treatise, having always been of opinion that the ge- 

4 neral taste is seldom wtong, was resolved from the 

• l beginning to submit to it with entire resignation » 

its severest disapprobation might have incited him 

to do better, but never to complain. Finding now 

the judgment of the public to be favourable, ought 

he not to draw satisfaction from it f He would be 

devoid of sensibility were he not greatly satisfied. 

Many criticisms have indeed reached his ear ; but' 

they are candid and benevolent, if not always just. 

Gratitude^ therefore, had there been no other motive, 

must have roused his utmost industry, to clear this 

edition from all the defects of the former, so far as 

suggested by others, or discovered by himself. In a 

work containing many particulars, both new and 
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abstruse, it was difficult to express every article with. . ^ "** 

sufficient perspicuity ; and, after all tiie piuns bestow- - ' , - 

ed, there remained certain passages which are ge-. *. |* * 

nerally thought obscure. The author, giving an at- « . ,* 

• . ^ * 

tentive ear to every censure of that kind, has, in the / 

present edition, renewed his efforts to correct every * * ^ 

defect : and he would gladly hope that he has not • 

beeu altogether unsuccessful. The truth is, that a • « 

writer, who must be possessed of the thought before . ^ 

he can put it into words, is but ill qualified to judge • f \''\ 

whether the expression be sufficiently clear to others ; • ^ 

in that particular, he cannot avoid the taking on him. • \ 

to jud^e for the reader, who can much better judge for» * ^ 

himself. , ; . ^t^ 

Juke, 1763- * ^ • •* 
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liNTRODUCTION, 



THAT aathing external is perceived till 
first it make aa impres^on upon the organ of 
sense, is an observation that holds equally ill 
> every one of the external senses. But there is a 
difference as to our knowledge of that impre^^ 
sion : in touching, tasting, and smelling, we' are 
sensible of the impression ; that, for example, 
which is made upon the hand by a stone, upon the 
palate by an apncot, and upon the nostrils by a 
rose : it is otherwise iii seeing and hearing ; for I 
am not sensible of the impression made upon my 
eye, whaa I behold a tree ; nor of the impression 
made upon my ear, when I listen to a song.* That 
difference in the manner of perceiving external ob- 
jects, distinguisheth remaxkably hearing and seeing 
£rom the other senses ; and I am ready to show, 
that it dijitinguisheth still more remarkably the feel* 
logs of the former from that of the latter ; every 
feeling, pleasant or painful, must be in the mind ; 
and yet, because in tasting, touching, and smell* 
ing, we are sensible of the impression made upon 
the organ, we are led to place there also the plea-* 
sant or painful feeling caused by that Impression ;t 

* See the Appendix, § 13. 

t After the utmost efforts, we find it beyond our power to conceive the. 
flavour of a rose to eust in the mind : we are necessarily led to conceive. 
ihfX pleasure as existing in the nostrils along with the impression made by 
the rose upon that organ. And the same will be the result of experimenti^ 
with respect to every feellBg of taste, touch, and smell. Touch affords the 
mo^t satisfactory experiments. Were it not that the delusion is detected by 
phiicjsophv, no person would hesitate to proi]|ounce, that the pleasure arising 
from touching a smooth, soft, and velvet surfl^ee, has its existence at the eikti 
«f the fiii^rsi without once dreanuDg of its ^;i«|tiiig nny where else. 
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but, with respect to seeing and hearing, being in* 
sensible of the organic impression, we afe not misr 
led to assign a wrong place to the pleasant or pain- 
ful feelings caused by that impression ; and there* 
fore we naturally place them in the mind, where 
they really are : upon that account, they are con- 
ceived to be more refined and spiritual, than what 
ape derived from tasting, touching, and smelling ; 
for the latter feelings, seeming to exist externally 
at the organ of sense, are conceived to be merely 
corporeaL 

The pleasures of the eye and the ear, being 
thus elevated above those of the other external 
senses, acquire so much dignity as to become n 
laudable entertainment. They are not, however^ 
set on a level with the purely intellectual ; bein? ne 
less inferior in dignity to intellectual pleasures, than 
superior to the organic or corporeal : theyind^d re-^ 
semble the latter, being, like them, produced by 
external objects ; but they also resemble the for- 
mer, beir^, like them, produced without any sen- 
sible organic impression. Their mixed nature an4 
middle place between organic and intellectual plea- 
sures, qualify them to associate with both ; beauty 
heightens all the organic feelings, as weU as the 
intellectual : harmony, though it aspires to inflame 
devotion, disdains not to improve the relish of a 
banquet ' 

The pleasures of the eye and the ear have othei^ 
valuable properties beside those of dignitv and ele- 
vation : being sweet and moderately exhilarating, 
they are in their tone equally distant from the tur- 
bulence of passion, and the languor of indolence ^ 
and by that tone are perfectly well qualified, not 
only to revive the spuits when sunk by sensual 
^tification, but also to relax them when over- 
Btraii^ed in any violent pursuit Here is a remedy^ 
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provided (br many distresses ; and, to be convinced 
of its Salutaiy effects, it will be sufficient to run 
over the foHowing particulars. Organic pleasures 
have naturally a short duration ; when prolonged, 
they lose their relish ; virhen indulged to excess, 
they beget satiety and disgust : and, to restore a 
prt)per tone of mind, nothing can be more happily 
contrived than the exhilarating pleasures of the eye 
and ear. . On the other hand, any intense exercise 
of intellectual pov^ers, becomes painful by over- 
straining the mind : cessation from such exercise 
gives not instant relief; it is necessary that the void 
be filled with some amusement, gently relaxing the 
spirits ;* organic pleasure, whidi hath no relish 
but while we are m vigour, is ill qualified for that 
office ; but the finer pleasures of sense, which oc- 
cupy without exhausting the mind, are finely (qua- 
lified to restore its usual tone after severe apphca- 
tion to stu^ or business, as well as ai^er satiety 
from sensual gratification. 

Our first perceptions are of external objects, and 
our first attachments are to them. Oiganic plea- 
sures take the lead : but the mind, gradually npen- 
ing, relisheth more and more the pleasures of the 
eye and ear ; which approach the purely mental, 
without exhausting the spirits ; and exceed the 
purely sensual, without danger of satiety. The 
pleasures of the eye and ear have accordingly a 
natural aptitude to draw us from the immoderate 
gratification of sensual appetite ; and the mind, 
once accustomed to enjoy a variety of external ob- 
jects without being sensible of the oiganic impres- 
sion, is prepared for enjoying internal objects 
where there cannot be an organic impression. Thus 

* BiiBos JfidicioiMly obsereeSy that nlenoe doth not tend t« eulm an ag^ 
4ated mind ; bat that 90ft and slow pausic hath a fine eifert. 
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the Author of nature^ by qualtfyme the«humdil mkid* 
for a succession of* enjoy meats irom low to high^ 
leads it hy geatle steps fvcHn Abe iBost grovelling 
ccHporeal pleasures, for which only it is fitted in thd 
beginning of life, to those refilled and sublime plea* 
sures that are suited to its matiirity. 

But we are not bound down |o this successioa by 
any law of necessitr : the God of n^ure offers it 
to us, in order to advance our happiness ; and it is 
sufficient, that he hath enabled us to carry it ooln a 
natural course. Nor has he made our toak ^ther 
disagreeable or difficidt ; on the coiitraiy, the tran^ 
sttion is sweet and easy, frpm corporeal pieffltis^res 
to the more refined pleasures of sense ; arid no less 
so, from these to the exalted pleaaures of morality 
and religion^ We Btoad therefore engnged id ho- 
nour, as well as interest, to second the purposes of 
nature, by cukivatmg ti^e pleasures of the eye and 
ear, tnose espcicialty that require extnM»dinary 
culture,* such as arise from poetry, painting, 
scidpttire, music, gardening, and architecture. This 
eispecially is the duty of the opulent, who have lei- 
sure to improve their minds and thek feelings. The 
fine arts are contrived to give pleasure to the ^e 
and the ear, dtsregardii^ the inferior senseftr A 
taste for these arts is a plant that grows natuvally 
in many soils ; but, without culture, scarce to per- 
Action in any soil: it is suso^iUe of naeb re* 
&iement ; and is, by proper case, greatly improv* 
md. In this respect, a taste m (he fine acts goee 

« A taste for natofial objects is born with ut in perfectkHk y for reliililBf 
a fine counteiiance, a flch landscape, or a vivid coloor, caftur^ is neeiefft* 
«ary. Tbe observatton hol<to equally in natural soandsy saah aa tMr 
singing of birds, or tiie murmuring of a brook. Nature here, tbe ar* 
lidcer of the object, as well as of the percipient, bath accurately suit* 
ed them to each other. Bat of a poem, a cantata, a pietare, er other 
artificial production, a true reUsh is not coounoalj allaiBevly without 
isnme study and much practice. 
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hand in Hand: With the moral sehse, to which in*' 
deed it is nearly allied : both of them discover 
what is right and what is wrong ; fashion, temper, 
and education have an inikience to vitiate both, or 
to preserve them pure and untainted : neither of 
them are arbitrary nor local ; being rooted in hu- 
man nature, and governed by princif^M common to 
all men. The design of Ike {nreseat undertaking, 
which aspires not to moraiity, is, to examine thd 
sensitive branch of human nature^ to trace the ob* 
jects that are naturally agreeable, as well as those 
that are naturally msagreeable ; and by these 
means to discover, if we can, what are the genuine 
principles of the fine arts. The man who aspires 
to be a critic in these arts must pierce still deeper : 
he must acquire a clear perception of what objects 
are lofty, what low, what proper or improper, what 
manly, and what mean or trivial. Hence a foun- 
dation for reascHiii^ upon the taste of any indivi- 
dual, and for passing sentence upon it : where it is 
Conformable to principles, we can pronounce with 
certainty that it is correct ; otherwise, that it is in- 
correct, and perhaps whimsical. Thus the fine 
mts, like morcus, become a rational science ; and, 
like morals, may be cultivated to a high de^e of 
refinement 

Manifold are the advantages of criticism, n^en 
thus studied as a rational science. In the first place 
a thorough acquaintance with the principles of the 
fine arts, redoubles the pleasure we dmve fifom 
them. To the man who resigns himself to feeling 
without interposing any judgment, poetry, music, 
painting, are mere pastime. In the prime of life^ , 
mdeed, they are deughtful, beinff supported by thtt 
force of novelty, and the heat of imagination : but 
in time they losi^ their relish; and are generally 
neglected in the maturily of life, which disposes t« ' 

Vol. L 2fl 
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more serious and moie impc»taat occupaiiofis. Td 
those who deal in criticism as a regular science^ 
governed by just prittci{des, and giving scope to 
judgment as well as to fancy, the fine arts are a fa- 
vourite entertainment; and in old age maintain 
that relish which they produce in the morning of 
life^* 

In the next place, a philosophic inquiry into the 
principles oi the fine >axts^ iiMtros the reflecting 
mind to the most enticing Bort of logic : the prac^ 
tice of reasoning upon subj^cte so a^eeable, tends 
to a halttt ; and a habit, strengthemng the reascMi- 
ing faculties,, prepares the mind for entering into 
subjects more intricate and abstract. To have, in 
that respect, a just conception of the importance of 
criticism, we need but reflect upon the ordinary 
method of education; which, after some years 
^ent in acquiring languages, hurries us, without 
the least preparatory discipline, into the most pro* 
found philosophy, A more effectual methoa to 
alienate the tender mind from abstract science, is 
beyond the reach of invention : a^d accordingly, 
with respect to such speculations, our youth gene- 
rally contract a sort of hobgoblin terror^ seldom if 
ever subdued. Those who apply to the arts, are 
trained in a very different manner : they are led, 
step by step, from the easier parts of the operation, 
to what are more difficult ; and are not permitted to 
make a new motion, till they are perfected i^ those 
which go before. Thus the science of cnticissdi 
may be considered as a middle link, Qonne0;ine the 
difi^rent parts of education into a regular chain^ 
This science fumisbeth an inviting opportunity to 



* *' Though logic may subsist without rhefoiric or poetry; yet so neeessavy 
** to these last is a sound and correct logic, that without ft they are no bcftcg: 
*« thw warixling trifles.*' HtrmeSf p< 6. 
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exercise the judgment ; we delight to reason upon 
isubjects that are equ^dlj pleasant and familiar: we 
jwoceed gradually from the simpler to the more in- 
vcdved cases; and in a due course of diseipline, 
custom, which improves all our faculties, bestows 
acuteness on that of reason, sufficient to unravel^fA 
Ae intricacies of philosophy. .; 

Nojr ought it to be overlooked, that the reason- 
ings employed on the fine arts are c^the same kind 
with those which regulate our conduct Mathe* 
matical and metaphysical reasonings have no ten- 
dency to improve our knowle<|ge of man ; nor are 
they applicable to the common affairs of life : but 
a just taste of "the fine arts, derived firom raticMoat 
principles, furnishes elegant subjects for ccmversa- 
tion, and prepares us for acting in the social state 
with dignity and propriety. 

The science of mtional criticism tends to im- 
prove the heart no less than the understanding. It 
tends, in the first place, to moderate the selnsh af-- 
fections : by sweetening and harmonising the tem- 
per, it is a strong antidote to the turbulence of pas- 
sion, and violence of pursuit ; it procures to a man 
so much mental enjoyment, that in order to be oc- 
cupied, he is not tempted to deliver up his youth to 
hunting, gaming, drinking f nor his middle age to 
ambition ; nor his old age to avarice. Pride and 
envy, two disgustful passions, find in the constitu- 
tion no enemy more formidaUe than a delicate and 
discerning taste : the man upon whom nature and 
culture have bestowed this blessing, delights in the 
virtuous dispositions and actions of others; he 

* If aify youth of a q[)lendid forfune imd English edncfitioii stumble 
perohaoce upon this book and this passage, he will pronounce the latter to ' 
be empty aeclamation. But if hci can be prevailed upon to make the 
e^rimenty he will fini^j much to bis satufactipD} every article wf !1« 
$>Qnded. 



loves to cberidi them, aad to pttblhib tbem to th^ 
worlfl : faults and failiii£s, it is trae, are to him do 
less obvious ; but these ae avoids, or reniove^ out 
of sight, because they give him pain. 0|i the 
other hmdy a man void of taste, upon whom even 
igl^ilg bee^uties make but a faint impression, in- 
dmges pride or envy i^ithout controul, and loves to 
brood over erroiB and blemishes. In a word, there 
are other passions, that upon occasion, may dis- 
turb tl^ peace of society morfi than those mention- 
ed; but not another passion is so \m wearied an an- 
tagoi^ to the sweets of social intercourse : pride 
am envy put a man perpetually in opposition to 
otb^ ; and dispose hun to relish bad more than 
good qualities, even in a companion. How differ- 
ent that disposition of mind, where every virtue ia 
a companion or neighbour is, by refioement of taste, 
set in its strongest ught ; and defects or blemishes, 
natural . tP all» are suppressed, or kept out cff 
view ! 

In the ne^t place, delicacy of taste tends no less 
to invigQ]fate the social affections, than to moderate 
those Cbat are selfish. To be convinced of that 
tendency, we need only reflect, that delicacy of 
teste necessarily heightens our feeling of pain and 
pleasure; and of course our sympathy, which is 
the capital branch of every social passion. Sypa- 
pathy mvites a communication of joys and sor- 
rows, hopes and fears : such exercise, soothing and 
satisfoctory in itself, is necessarily productive of 
niutual good-will and affection. 

One other advantage of mtional criticism is re- 
served to the last place, being of all the most im- 
.portant ; which is, that it is a great support to mo- 
mlity. I insist on it with entire satisfaction, that 
no occupation atti^tches a man more to his duty, than 
that of cultivating a taste iil the fine arts: a just 



reHsh of what is beautiliil, proper, degattt, and or- 
n^nieiital, in writing or ps^intitig, in architecture er 
gardeni^^ is a fine pr(spaiation for the same just 
relish of these qualities in charactw and behaviour. 
To the man who has acquired a taste so acute and 
accomplished, every action wrong or improper must 
be hi^Ij disgustful : if, in any imtance, the over^ 
bearing power of passion sway him from his duty^. 
he returns to it with redoubled resolution never to 
be swayed a second time : he has now an' addition- 
al motive to virtue, a ccmviction derived fnnn ex* 
perience, that happiness depends dn regularity imd 
order, and that oisregard to justice ot propriety 
n^ver faik to be punished with shame and re* 
WOTse.* 

Rud^ ages exhibit the triumph of authority over 
reason: Philosophers anciently were divided intp 
sects, being Epipureans, Platonists, Stoics^ Py- 
ihasoreans, or Sceptics : the i^iecij^ative relied no 
farther on their b^n judgme&t but to choose a lead- 
er, whom they implicitly followed. In later times, 
happily, reason hath obtained file ascendant : meja 
now ass<ert their native [H'ivilege of thinking for 
themselves ; and disdain to be ranked in any sect, 
whatever be the science. I B,m fwced to except 
criticisin, which, by what fatality I know not, con- 
tinues to be no less slavish in its principles, nor 
less submissive to authority, than it was originally* 
Bqssu, a celebtated Frencli critic, gives many 
rules ; Imt can dHbcover no better foundation for 
smy of them, than the {^actice merely of Homer 

* Geains is allied to a warm and inflammal>le e^nstkotioji ; delicacy oC 
laste to calmness and sedateness. Hence it is common to find genius 
in one who is a prey to every passion ; \>ut isteldom delieacv of taste. UpoH 
a^ntan possessed of that blessmg, the mond dntles, no less than the fine artSy 
mafce a deep impFession> and counterbalance every hrregular desire ; at thb 
aatne time, a temper calm and sedate is "not easily mQveoi eren hy a strpi^ 
temptation. 



and Vii^, 9upp<»ted by the autboiilj of Aristo- 
tle : Strange ! than in so long a wcvk, he shouh) 
never once have stumbled upmi the question, Whe- 
ther, and how far, do these rules agree with hu- 
man nature. It could not surely be his opinion, 
that these poets, however eminent for genius, were 
entitled to give law to mankind ; and that nothing 
noiv remains, but blind obedience to their arbitmiy 
wiil; if in writine they followed no rule, why 
should they be imitated ? If they studied nature, 
and were obsequious to rational principles, why 
should these be concealed from us r 

ViHh respect to the present undertaking, it is 
not the authorfs intention to compose a regular trea- 
tise upon each of the fine arts ; but only, in gene* 
1^, to exhibit their fundamental princi[^es, orawn 
from human nature, the true source of criticism. 
The fine arts are intended to entertain us, by mak- 
ing pleasant impressions; and, by that circum- 
stance, are distinguished from the useful airts ; but, 
in order to make pleasant impressions, we ought, 
as above hinted, to \tk>n what objects are natural- 
ly agreeable, and what naturally disagreeable. 
1?mt subject is here attempted, as frtr as necessary 
for unfolding the genuine principles of the fine 
arts; and the author assumes no merit from his 
performance, but that of evincing, perhaps more 
distinctly than hitherto has been done, that these 
principles, as well as every just nile of criticism, 
are founded upon the sensitive part of our nature. 
What the author hath discovered or collected up- 
on that subject, he chooses to impart in the gay 
and agreeable form of criticism ; imagining that 
this form will be more relished, and pemaps be no 
less instructive, than a regular and laboured dis- 
quisition. His plan is, to ascend gradually to nrin^ 
ciples, from facts and experiments ; instead of be- 
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ginmog ivith the foimar, handled ahstmetedlj, and 
descending to the latter. But, thou^ criticism i» 
thus his only declaired aim, he wiU not disown, 
that all aloiig it has been his view, to explain the 
nature of Man, considered as a senedtive oeing ca^ 
pable of pleasure and pain : and, though he flat* 
ters himself with having made some progress in 
that important science, he is, however, too sensible 
of its extent and difficulty, to undertake it profess* 
edly, or to avow it as the chief purpose of tne pre- 
sent W(Mk* 

To censure works, not men, is the just preroga* 
tive of criticism ; and accordingly all personal cen-' 
6ure is. here avoided, unless where necessary to il- 
lustrate some general proportion. No praise is 
clakned on that account ; because censuring with a 
view merely to find fault, cannot be entertaming to 
any peison of humanity. Writers, one should ima- 
gine, ou^t, above all others, to be reserved on that 
article, when they lie so open to retaliatipn. The 
author <^ this treatise, far from beii^ confident of 
meriting no censure, entertains not even the sli^- 
est hope of such perfection. Amusement was at 
first the sole aim of his inquiries : proceedii^ bom 
one particular to another, the subject grew under 
his hand; and he was fax advanced before the 
thou^t struck him, ^ that his private meditations 
might be publicly useful. In public, however, he 
would not appear in a slovenly dress ; and there- 
fore he pretends not otherwise to apolc^e for his 
^ors, than by okserving^ that in a new subject, no 
tess nice than extensive, errors are in some mea- 
sure unavoidable. Neither pretends he to justify 
his taste in every particular : that point must t>e ex- 
tremely clear, which admits not variety of opi- 
mon ; and in some matters susceptible of great re- 
finement, time is perhaps the only infallible touch- 
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dtone of taste : to that he appeals, and to that he 
cheerfully submits. 

N« B. The Elements of Criticism, meaning 
the whole, is a title too assuming for this worL A 
number of these elements or principles are here 
unfolded: but, as the author is far from imagin* 
ins that he has cqmpleted the list, a more humble 
tme is proper, such as may express any number of 
parts less than the whole. This he thinks is sig- 
liified by the title he has chosen, viz. ELEMEPfxs 
OF Criticism. 



ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM- 



mi^En h 



Perceptions and Ideas in a Train. 



A MAN^ wUle awake, is conscious of a con* 
tinued train of pwceptions and ideas passing in his 
mind. It requures no activity on his part to cany 
on the trains* nor can he at will add any idea to 
the train.* At the same time, we leam from daily 
experience^ that the train of our thou^ts is not re- 
gnlated by chance : and if it depend not upon wiUj. 
nor i^n chance, by what law is it governed r 
The questioii is of importance in the science of hu- 
man nature ; Mid I promise beforehand^ that it will 
be found oi great importance in the fine arts. 

* For how shoQld this be done? what idea is it tliat we are tp add? U 
we can specify the idea, that idea is already in the mind, and there is no oe* 
easSon for any act of the will. If we cannot specify any idea, I next denuuid, 
how can a person will, or to what purpose} ittliere lie nothing in view ? Wo 
cannot form a conception of snch a thing. If this argjqment need oonflrma- 
tion, I nree* experience : wiioever makes a trial will find, that ideas are linked 
together m the mind, forming a connected chain ; and that we have not the 
command of ally idea independeht of the chnln^r ' "* *. 
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It appears, that the relations b^ which things 
are linted together, have a great influence in di- 
recting the train of thought Taking a view of 
external objects, their inh^ent properties are not 
more remarl^ble, than the various relations that 
connect them together: Cause and effect, conti- 
gititjr in tteie Of in place, h^ and low, prior and 
posterior, reseniblance, contrast, and a thousand 
other relations, connect things together without 
end. Not a single thin^ appears solitaiy and alto- 
gether, devoid of connexion ; the only difference is, 
that somt are intimately connected, some more 
sliriitly ; some near, some at a distance; 
■ Experience will satisfy us of what reason makes 
probable, that the train of dtar thoughts is in a great 
measure reflated by the foregoing relations: aa 
external object is no sooner {resented to us in idea, 
than it suggests to th€^ mind other objects to which 
it is relateo; and in that manner is a train of thoughts 
composed. ^ Such is the law of succession ; wnich 
mu!(t be natimil, because it governs all human be- 
ings. The tew, however, seems not to be invk>la- 
ble : it sometimes happens that aa idea arises in 
the mind, without any perc^ved Connexion; as, 
Rjr exattiple, after a profound sleep. ' 

Btat, tibough W^ cannot atdd to the train an un- 
cohni^cted idea, yet in a measure we can attend to 
Some ideas, ^nd dismiss others. There are few 
things but what are connected with many others ; 
ktid ^hen a thing thus connected becomes a sub- 
ject of thoughl, it commonly suggests many of its 
connexions : among these a choice is afforded ; we 
can insist upon one, rejecting others ; and some- 
times we insist on what is commonlv held the 
slitter connexion. Where idfeas are left to their 
hatural course, they are continued through the 
Strictest connexions: the mind extends its view to 
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a son more reacHlf tihan to a servant ; and more 
readilj to a neighbour th^n to one living at a dis- 
tance. This order, as observed, may be vaited by 
will, but still within the limits of related objects; 
for though we can vary the order of a natural tifain, 
we cannot dissolve the train altogetficr, by carry- 
ing on our thoughts in a loose manner without any 
connexion. So far doth our power extend; and 
that power is sufficient for aH useful purposes : to 
have more power, would probably be hurtful, in- 
stead of being salutary. 

fVilt is not the only cause that prevents a train 
of thought fh>m being continued through tjie strict- 
est connexions : much depends on the present tone 
of mind : for a subject that accords with that tone 
is always welcome. Thus, in gpod spirits, a cheer- 
ful subject will be introduced bv the slightest cpn- 
nexion ; and oae that is melancholjr^ no less readily 
in low spirits : an interesting subject is recallea, 
from time to time, by any connexion indiffereiitlv, 
strong or weak ; which is finely touched by Shafc- 
spear, with relation to a rich cargo at sea : 



My wind, ceoKng mj brotbt 
Would blov me to ao ague, when I thoaght 
What harm a wind, too great, might do at aea* 
I should not see the sandy-hour glass nm» 
But I should think oC shallows and of flats ; 
And see mj wealthy Andrew doek'd in -sand, 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 
To kiss her burial. Should I go to church, 
And see the holj edifice of stone, 
And not bethink me strait of dangerous rocks? 
Which touching but my gentle vessel's side, 
Would scatter all the spices on the stream, 
Enrobe the roaring watera with ray silks ; 
And, in a wordi b^t now worth this, ^ 
And. now worth nothjiog. 

Merchant of Venice^ Apt I. Sic. 1. 
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Aootlier cause clearly diatiti^iiishable firom th^ 
DOW mentioned, hath also a consideiable influence 
to vajy the natural tram oi ideas ; which is, that, ia 
the mmds oi some persons, thoughts and circum- 
stances crowd upon each other hj the sli^test con- 
nexions. I ascribe this to a Uuntness m the dis- 
cerning faculty ; for a person who cannot accurately 
djatinpiifih between a slight connexion and one that 
is more intimnte,. is equally affected by each : sucli 
a person must necessarily hav.e a great flow of ideas, 
because they are introduced by any relation indif- 
ferently ; aiuji the sUghter relations, being withcMit 
number, furnish ideas without end. This doctrine 
Js, in a lively ^paiuuir, illustrated by ShaJs^p^are. 

WttUug. WiMt is tht gr«is MNB that I owe thee? 

Hostess. Marry, if thou wert an honest man, thyself and thy 
money too. Thou didst swear to me on a parcel giltTgobleti sit- 
ting io my D^lphiD'chamher, at the round table, by a tea-eoal Are, 
on Wodnesilay in WhitHui>w«ek^ when the Prineo br<^e thy h««d 
for likening him to a singing man of Windsor $ thou flidst swear 
to me then, as I was washing thy wound, to marry me, and make 
me my Lady thy wife. Canst thou deny it? Did not Gbodwift: 
Xeech, the butcher*s wife, come hi then, and call me Gossip 
Quickly? coming in to borrow a mess .of vinegar; telling us she 
had a good dish of prawns ; whereby Ihondidal ckesiro to ealaome ; 
whereby I told thee they were ill for a green wotiod. And didst 
not thou, when she was gone down stairs, desir« me to be no 
more so familiarity with such poor people, saying, that ere long 
Ihey should call mo Madofln? And didst thou not kiss m«, and 
hid me fetch thoe ^hiHy ehillii^s? I pol tbeonow to tliy book- 
oath, d«oy it if tliou canat? 

Second Partf Btnry IF. Act 11. 5^. 2. 

On the other hand a man of accurate judgment 
cannot have a great flpw of ideas ; because the 
slighter relations, making no figure in his mimd, 
Jiave no power to introduce ideas. And hence it 
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k, that accumte judgment k not firkiidly to decla- 
mation or copious eloquence. This reasoning ia 
confirmed by experience ; for it is a noted observa- 
tion, That iBL great or comprebensive meAoiy i3 
seldc»n connected with a good judgment. 

As an additional confirmation, L appeal to ano^ 
ther noted observation, That wit and judgment are 
jsetdom united. Wit conskts chiefly in joining 
things by distant and fanciful relations, which sur- 

Edse because they are unexpected : such relations, 
eing of the s%htest kind, readily oeeur to those 
only who make, every relation equally welcome. 
Wit,, upon that account, is in a good measure in- 
compatible with solid judgment ; which, neglecting 
trivial relations, adheres to what are substantial and 
permanent. Thus memory and mt are often con- 
joined : solid judgment seldom with either. 

Every man who attends to bis own ideas, wiU 
discover order as weU as conaexioa in their suc^ 
session. There is implanted m the breast of every 
man a principle of (»der, which governs the ar- 
rangement of his perceptions, of his idea»^and of 
his actions. With re^rd to perceptions, I ob^ 
serve that, in things ot equal rank, such as sheep 
in a fold, or trees in a wood, it must be indifferent 
in what order they be surveyed. But, in things 
of unequal rank, our {tendency is, to view the prin- 
c:i^al subject before .we descend to its accessories or 
ornaments, and the superior before the inferiw or 
dependent ; we are equaUy averse to eqter into a 
minute consideration d* constituent parts, till the 
thing be first surveyed as a whole. It need scarce 
be added, that our ideas are governed by the same 
principle ; and that, in thinking or reflecting upon 
a number of objects, we naturdly follow thp san^ci 
prder as when we actually wrvey them. 
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The prin(%)le of order is conspicuous with re- 
spect to natural operations; for it always directs 
our ideas in the order of nature : thinking upon a 
body in motion, we follow its natural course ; the 
mind falls with a heavy body, descends with a 
river, and ascends with flame and smoke : in trac- 
ing out a family, we incline to begin at the foim- 
der, and to descend gradually to his latest posteri- 
ty ; on the contrary, musing on a lofty oak, TVe be* 
gin at the trunk, and mount from it to the branches : 
as to hisjborical facts, we love to proceed in the or- 
der of time ; or, which comes to the same, to pro- 
ceed along the chain of causes and effects. 

But though in following out an historical chain, 
oiir bent is to proceed CH^derly from causes to their 
effects, we find not the same bent in matters of 
science : there we seem rather disposed to proceed 
from effects to their clauses, and from particular 
propositions to those which are more general. Why 
this^ difference in mattiH^ that appear so nearly re- 
lated ? I answer, The cases are similaj" in appear- 
ance only, not in reality* In an historical chain, 
every event is particular, the effect of some former 
^event, and the cause df others that follow : in such 
n chain, there is nothing to bias the mind frt>m the 
xvder of nature. Widely different is science, when 
we endeavour to trace out causes and their effects : 
many experiments are commonly reduced under 
one cause ; and again,'many of these causes under 
one still more general and comprehensive : in our 
progress from particular effects to genera:l causes, 
and from jpartidular propositions to the more com<<- 
prehensive, we feel 9 gradual dilatation or expan- 
sion of mind^ like what is felt in an ascending se- 
ries which IS extremely pleasing : the pleasure 
here exceeds M^iat arises from following the course 
p{ nature ; /and it is that pleasure which regulates 
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our traki of thougbt ia the case now mentionedy 
ami in others that are similar. These observations, 
by the way, furoish materials for instituting a com- 
parisoB between the synthetic aitd analytic methods 
of reasoning: the synthetic method, descending 
regularly from principles to their consequences, is 
more a^eable to tne strictness of order ; but in 
following the opposite course in the analytic me- 
thod we have a sensible pleasure, like mounting 
upward which is not felt m the other : tEe analy^ 
tic method i^ more agreeable to the imagination ; 
the other method wukbe preferred by those only 
who with rigidity adheri; to order, and give no in- 
dulgence to natural emotions** 

It now app^ard that we are framed by nature to 
relish order and comiexioB. When an object is 
introduced by a proper connexion, we are conscious 
of a certain pleasure arising from that circumdtance. 
Among objects of equal raak, the pleasure is pro- 
portioned to the degree of connexion: but among 
unequal objects, where we require a certain order, 
the pleasure arises chiefly from an orderly arrange- 
ment ; of which one is sensible, in tracing objects 
contrary to the course of nature, or contrary p> our 
sense of ord^»: the mind proceeds with alacrity 
down a flowing river, and with the same alacrity 
from a whole to its parts, or from a principal to it9 
accessories ; but in the contrary direction, it is sen- 
sible of a sort of retrograde motion, which is un- 
pleasant And here may be remarked the great 
influence of order upon the mind of man : graH- 
deiir, which makes a deep impression inclines us, 
in rumiing. over any series, to proceed f^om small 
to great, rather than from, great to small ; bu( order 



* A tmin of pereeptfirtDs or idea9>wihM«pM( to It^nirfbraritf afriyariety;! 

is handled afterwards, chap, 9. 
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preyaits m^r tkftt tendenef, and aft)rdi plisasure 
as ivell as faeility in passing ftom a whole to its 
parts, and fiom a subject to itM ornaments, which 
are not felt tii dite opposite course. Eleration 
touches the -mind no less tlmn grandeur ck^h ; and 
in raising the mind to elevated objects, there is a 
sensible pleasure: the course of nature, however, 
hath still a greater influence than elevation ; and 
therefore, the {deasine of falHng with min, and 
descending gradually Mth a river, prevails over 
that of mounting upward. But where the course rf 
nature is joined with elevaticm, the eflect must be 
delightful : and hence the sifngular beaut j of smoke 
ascending in a cdm merrmng. * 

I am extremely sensible of Uie disgust men gene- 
rally have t^ abstmct specuteion ; and I would 
avoid it altoge^^er, if it could be done in a wmk 
that pr0£»S9es to draw the rules of ciiti«^ism from 
hunmR nUtisre, their true sonrae; We have but a 
single choice, which is, to continue a Httle longer 
in the same train, or to itbamidon Ae undertaking, 
altogether. Candour obliges me to notify this to 
my rea<[ers, that such of them as have an invinci- 
ble aversion to abstract speculation, may stop short 
here ; for till priijciples be tinfolded, I can pwy^ 
mise no entertainment to those who shun thinking. 
But I flatter myself with a different bent in the ge-: 
n««lity ol readeris : some few, I imagine, will re- 
lish the abstract part for its own sake : and many 
for the usfeftil purposes to which it may be applied. 
For encoura^ng the latter to proceed with alacri- 
ty, I assure tb^ beforehand, that the foregoing 
speculation leads to many important rules of criti- 
cism, which shall be unfolded in the course of this 
work. In the mean time, for instant satisfaction in 
part, they will be pleased to accept the following 
epecimen. 



[cHAii. 1. tilaTVoM. <d) 

Ev^ work of art that is confomiabte to tl>« 
fifttund cowse of our ideas, is to far agrMaU^} 
and eyeij work o( ftrt that rerertais that course, is 
so far disagreeable. Hence it istequired in eteiy. 
isueh work, that; Kke an oi^nic sy^Mem, its parts 
be orderlj arranged and thutuaJlj connected^ bear^ 
ing each of them a relation to the whole, sdnici 
tnore intimate, some less, aCcorditi^ to their desti- 
nation : when due regard is had to these paxticu* 
lars, we have a sense of just com^dsition, ahd so 
far are pleased with the performance. Hdmer is 
defective in order and connexion ; and Pindar more 
remarkably. Regularity, order, and connexioii) 
are painfui restrednts on a bold and fefiUe imagi* 
nation; and are not patientl;^^ submitted to, but 
after much cidture and discipuniS. In Horace there 
is no fault more eminent than want ctf conhexioii t 
instances are without number. In the first ibur^ 
teen lines of ode 7. lib. 1. he mentions seyend 
towns and districts, more to the taste bf some tbeui 
of others : in the remainder of the •de, Plancus is 
exhcnrted to drown his car^ in wine. Having nar- 
rowly escaped death by the fall of a tree, this poet* 
takes occasion to observe jusdy, that while we 
guard against some dangers,^ we are exposed to 
others we cannot fwesee : he ends with mspllayitig 
the power of music. The parte of ode 16. lib. 2* 
are so loosely connected as to disfi^^ure a poem 
4otherwise exti'dmely beautiful. Tffe Ist^ 2d, Sd^ 
^h, nth, 24th, 27th odes of the 3d book, lie ofpen 
ttll of them to the same censure. The first satire, 
book 1. is so de^armed by ^ant of com[iexion^ as 
vtpcfik the whole to be scarcely Agreeable : k com^ 
mences with an impor^nt que^^on. How it hap«- 
pens that people, ^i)^ much satisfied with them« 

* Lib. il. oi* 13.^ 

Vol. I. 4a 
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selves^ are seldom so with thrar rank or condifion. 
After iMustrating the obsenratian in a sprightly maa<' 
ner hy several examples, the author, fcM^ttiog his 
subject^ enters upon a dfi^amation agaii^t avaiice, 
l^rhich he pursues till the line lOS. There he makes 
an apology for wandering, and promises to return 
to his subject ; but avarice having got possession of 
his mind, he follows out that theme to the end, and 
never returns to the questicm proposed in the )>egin- 
ning. 

r Of Virgil's Georgics, though esteemed the most 
compk^e woik of that autlM»r, the parts are ill con- 
nected, and the transitions &r from bein^ sweet 
and easy. In the first beok^ he deviates m)m his 
subject to give a description of the five zones : the 
want of connexion here, as well as in the descrip- 
tion of the prodigies that accompanied the d^ath of 
Csesar, are scarce pardonable. A digression on 
the praises of Italy in the second book,t is not more 
happily introduced : and in the midst of a decla- 
mation upon 4he . pleasmrea of husbandry, which 
makes part of the same boak,t the author intro- 
duces himself into the poem without the slightest 
connexion. In the Lutrin, the Goddess of Dis-- 
cord is introduced without any connexion : she . is 
of no consequence in the poem ; and acts no part, 
except that of lavishing praise upon Loms XIY. 
The two prefaces of Sallust look as if by some 
blunder th^y had be^n prefixed to>bb two histories ; 
they will suit any other history as well, or «tty sub- 
ject as well as history. Even the members <m theM 
{prefaces are but loosely connected: they look more 
ike a number of maxims^ or obsenrations^ thw a 
connected discoursie, - 

An episode in a narrative po^m^ being in eSSfict 

*Lln23L *. HriU;136. $ Lin 475. 
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an accessoiy, demands not that strict union mith 
the principal subject, whicfa is requisite between a 
whole and its constituent parts : it demands, how- 
ever, a degree of union, such as ou^t to subsist 
between a principal and accessory ; and th^pe&ve 
will not be graceful if it be loosely connected with 
the principal subject I give for an ^campk the 
descent of Mness into hell, which employs the 
sixth book of the £neid: the reader is not pre- 
pared for that important event : no cause is assign- 
ed that can make it appear neqess3ry, or even na- 
tural, to suspend for so long a tin^e the principsd 
action in its most interesting period : the poet cap 
find no pretext for an adventure so extraordinary, 
but the nero's loi^ng to visit the ghost of his fa- 
ther, recently dead: in the mean time the story is 
interrupted, and the reader loses his ardour, rity 
it is that an episode so extremely beautiful, were 
not more happily introduced. I must observe at 
the same time, that full justice is done to this in- 
cident, by considering it to be an episode; for if 
it be a constituent part of the principal action, the 
connexion ought to be still more intimate. The 
sain^ objection lies against that elaborate descrip- 
tion of Fiaune in the^Slneid:* anj other book of 
that heroic poem, or of any heroic poem, has as 
good ^ title to that description as the oook where it 
is placed. 

In a natural landscape, we every day perceive a 
multitude of objects connected by contiguity sole^ 
ly ; which is not unpleasant, because object^ of si^t 
make an impression so lively, as thai a relation 
even of the «lishtest kind is relished. TMs, how-* 
ever, ought not to be imitated in description: words 
are 60 fair short of the eye in liveliness of impres? 

• Lib. 4v. lift, na ' 
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non^ that hi a descripttcm cpDiiei^ioii opght to be 
parefully 8ti]die4 ; fof new objects introduced in 
desqf^tion are made more or le^s welcome in pro- 
poriion to t^e degree of their connexion with the 
mincipal subject In the following passage, dif- 
ferent things are brought togeUier without the 
slightest connexion, if it be not what may be callr 
^ verbal, u e^ taking t^e same wprd \a ^erent 
nieanings. 

Surgan^n^ : solet esse gravis eap(antibus unqbra. 
JTaniperi gravis umbra: nocent et frugibus umbrte. 
lie domum Aattirs, Tenft Hesperus, ite capellie. 

f^irg. Bue* z. 7$. 

The introduction of an object meti^horicall^ pr 
figuratively, will not justify tne introdiicticm ctf it in 
its natural anpearance: a relatiop 90 slight can 
pever be relished ; ' 

. Distrust in lovers is too wi^rin a fnip ; 
But yet 'tis night in love when that' i^ gone. 
And in those cjimes which most his seorching Icnow, 
pe n\ti^ep the noblest fruits and mWals grow. 

Pari 2.. ConqueH ^ Qrtmada^ wief III* 

The relations among objects have a considera-* 
ble influence in the gratification qf diur passions^ 
and even in dieir production* But that subject is 
reserved to b^' treated in the chapter of emotions 
and passions.* 

There is not, perhaps, another instant of a build* 
ing so gr^s^t erected upon a foundation so slight in 
appearance, s^ the relations of objects an^ their 
arrangement, fleilations make no capital figure in, 
the mind, the bul^ of them being transitoiy, and 
^me extiemely tnyial: Htk^j are, however^ t^fi 

Chap,9:partLtfct4. 
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Unka that, by unitiqg our perceptions into one con- 
nected cnain, produce connexion of action, because 
Perception and action have an intimate correspond 
ence. But it is not sufficient for the conduct of 
life, that our actions be linked together, howeyer 
intimately : it is beside necessary that they proceed 
|a a certain order ; and this abo is provided for 
by an original propeo^ity. Thus order and con- 
nexion, while tney admit sufficient variety, intro- 
duce a method in the management of affairs : with- 
put them' our conduct would be fluctuating and de<- 
sultory ; and we should be hurried fifom thought to 
fought, and from ^ctic^if to acticm, entirely at the 
me^cy of phance^ 
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CHAPTER IL 



Emotions and Passions. 



OF all the feelings raised in us by extemaf 
obiects, those only of the eye and the ear are ho- 
noured with the name of passion ox emoiion: the 
most pleasing feelings of taste, or touch, or smell, 
aspire not to that honour. From this observ^timi 
appears the connexion of emotions and passion^ 
with the fine arts, which, as observed in the intro* 
duction, are all of them calculated to give plea- 
sure to the eye or the ear ; never once condescend- 
ing to gfiatify any of the inferior senses. The de- 
sign accordingly of this chapter is to delineate that 
connexion^ with the view chiefly to ascertain what 
power the fine arts have to raise emotions and pas- 
sions. To those who would excel in the fine arts, 
that l^ranch of knowledge is indispensable; for 
without it the critic, as well as the undertaker, ig- 
qqrant of any rule, have nothing left but to aban- 
don themselves to chance. Destitute of that branch 
of knowledge, in vain will either pretend to foretel 
what eflfect his work will have upon the heart 

The principles qf the fine arts, appear in thjs 
view to open a direct avenue to the heart of maa. 
The inquisitive mind beginning wi^h criticism, the 
most a^eeable . of all amusements, and finding no 
obstruqtion in its prog^ss, advances far into the sen- 
sitive part of our nature ; a^^d gains impercipptibly 
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I a thorough knowledge of the human heart, of its 
' desires, and of every motive to action ; a science, 
. which of all that can be reached by man, is to him 
ofthe greatest importance. 

Upon a subject so comprehensive, all that can be 
expected in this chapter, is a general or sli^t sur- 
vey : and to shorten* that survey, I propose to han- 
dle separately some emotions more peculiarly con^ 
* nected with the iine arts. Even after that circum- 
spection, so much matter comes under the present 
chapter, that, to avoid confusion, I find it necessaiy 
to divide it into many parts : and though the first 
of these is confined to such causes of emotion or 
passion as are the mo^t common and the most ge- 
neral; yet jxpon examination I find this single part 
so extensive, as to require a subdivision into seve* 
ral sections. Human nature is a complicated ma* 
chine, and is unavoidably so in order to answer its 
various purposes. The public indeed have been 
entertained with many systems of hun^an nature 
that flatter the mind by their simplicity : acccffding 
to some writers, man is entirely a selfish beii^ ; 
according to others, universal benevol^M^e is his 
dutv : one founds mcnrality upon sympathy solely, 
and one upon utility.. If any of these systems were 
copied from nature, the present subject m^ht be 
soon discussed. But the variety of nature is not 
so e^y reached, and for confuting such Utopian 
:svstems without (iie fatigue of reasoning, it appears 
the best metliod to take a survey of human nature, 
and to set before the eye, plainly and candidly^ 
&cts as they really exist. 
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PART I. 

CAViifeS UNFdtbED OF THE EMOTiaNS AND PASStOM. 

Sect. h-^^Difference between Enwiian and Ptu^ 
mon^-^Causfss that (ire the mast catnmon and the 
most genendn^-^PMsum considered as prodiMtwe qf 
Action* 

These branchfes are so inteilvof en that they 
cannot be handled separately. It is a fact nniver'^ 
sally admitted, that no emotion or passion er^ 
starts up in the mind without a cause : if i lore a 

Eerson, it is for good qualities or good offices : if i 
ave resentment against a man, it must be for some 
injury he has done me : and I cannot pity any one 
who is under no distress of body nor ot mindi 

The circumstances now mentioned, if they mise 
an emotion or passion, cannot be entirely indiffet^ 
ent ♦, for if so, they could not make any impression. 
And we find, upon examination, that they are not 
indifferent: looking back upon the foregoing eX'- 
toiples, the good qualities or good oiltces that at- 
tract my love, are antecedently agreeable : if an in- 
juty did not give uneasiness, it would not occasion 
resentment against the author: nor would the pas- 
sion of pity be raised by an object in distress, if that 
object did not give pain. 

What is now said about &e production of emo- 
tion or passion, resolves into a veiy simple ^po- 
sition, Tliat we love what is agreeable, and hate 
what is disagreeable. And indeed it is evident, 
fh^t a thing must be agreeable or disagreeable^! 
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beimB it can be the object either of love or of ha- 
tied. 

This short hint about the causes of passion and 
emotion^ leads to a more extensire view of the sub- 
ject Such is our nature, that upon perceiving cer- 
tain external objects, we are instantaiieoi»A]p^ con- 
scious of pleasure or pain : a gentle-flowing river, a 
MUQoth ext^ndbd plain, a spreading oak, a tower- 
ing hill, are objects of si^t tnat raise pleasant emo- 
tions: a barren heath, a dsrtf marsh, a rotten car- 
cass^ raise painful emotions* Of the emotions thus 
produced, we inqilire for no olher cause but mere- 
ly the presence oi the object. 

The things now mentioned, raise emotions by 
ineans of &eir properties and qualities ; to the emo- 
tion raised by alar^ river, its size, its force, audits 
fluency, contributes each a share: the regularity, 
profmety, and convenience, of a fine buildii^, con- 
tribute each to the emotion raised bv the building. 

If external properties be agreeable, we have, rea- 
son to expect the same from those which are inter- 
nal; and, accordingly, power, discernment, wit, 
mildness, sympathy, coumg^, benevolence, are 
agreeable in a high degree : upon perceiving these 
qualities in othei3, we instantaneously feel plea- 
sant emotions, without the slightest act of reflec- 
tion, or of attention to consequences: It is almost 
unnecessary to add, that certain qualities opposite 
to the former, such as dulness, peevishness, inhu- 
manity, cowardice, occasion in the same manner 

painful ethotions. 

Sensible beings affect us remarkably hj their 
actions. Some actions raise pleasant emotions in 
the spectator, without the least reflection; such as 
gracefid motion, and genteel behaviour. . But ad 
intentimy a capital circumstance in human actions, 

Vol. I. ^ 
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la not ubiUe^ it r^qiiireaceflectioilto disooyer their 
trae character: I see one delivering a purse of mor 
bey to another, bat ( can make nolJang of that ac- 
tion, tm I learn mth what intention the money b 
^en: if it ht ^vcn to discharge a d^t, the ac- 
tion {lAeases me tna sK^t degree ; if it be a grate- 
fo): return, I feel a stronger eqlotion; and the jrfea- 
dant enttoljbii riscis ta a great hi^i^, when il isihe 
intention of the pvm to reheye a virtoous family 
^m. want l%t«Ki actions are qualified by inten- 
tKKn: but they are not aaalifitfd hy the event; for 
aft aietiiiNii Wil iitf«»idea gives plMsure, • whatever 
the event be. I'urther, humim actioiiB are perceiy^^ 
^d U> be right or torang} and that perception 
omlifiea ^ pleasure oc pain th^t results fimn « 

Emotiom aise raised in us, not oidy by the quali- 
tieeandactioasof otJberSfbut also, by their feelkigs ? % 

* Itittnfiiag out ^motiitiM 9^ fmfiekmi i^ tbeir origin, mf int thoMlA 
W98, fhdt quanties aod actions are the primary causes of emotions; and that 
tbesa emotions are afterwards «xfMnaed opon the being to which these qoal- 
UiesandActioAs helpii|. Bat i am Aow convinced that this opinion Uerro* 
neous. An attribute is not, even in imagination, separable from the being 
t& WW n tjelongt ; «nd, l»r thaet reoMiA, cannot of itself be the eanee of anyi 
cn^otwp. Wp have, it is true., no knowledge of any 1Ning,or substance b«t 
by means of its attributes ; and, therefore, no being can be agreeable to us 
MlMMTifise tlwin by th^ neans. BntstUl, when an emotion is raised, it is 
(he beii^. itself, as we apprehend the malter^that tnises the amotion -, and 
it raises it by' means of one pr other of its attributes. If it be urged, That 
we can in idea i|hstmc( a ^ib^^ §nm the thing to which it beliwgs ; it miglil 
be answered, That such abstraction may serve the purposes of reasoning^ 
but is too faiftt to produce any sort of emotion. But h is sufficient for the 
preient purooep to answ^, That the eye never afaetracts ; hy that oi^aa we 
perceive things as tfae^" really exist, and never perceive a quality as sepa- 
rated from the subject Hence it must be evident, that emoUons are raised, 
*^^ by q«»i»^es abrtra<Uy considered, hiA hy the subsiaiice or body so and 
jo quail lied. Thus, a spreading oak raises a pleasant emotion, by means of 
Its wrfour, figure, omhrage, &c. : II is not the colour, strictly speaking, that 
produces Uie omolion, but the trqe coloured : it is not the iguf«, abstnclH- 
considerted, that produces the emotion, buf the tree of a certain figure. And ' 
hence, hy the wny, it appears, that the beauty of such an object is compleK, 
i'(»90lvablc intfl a0V#r«l beauties n^ore simple^ 
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4atamoi bj^ld a liao ia ^rtrnts^ witfaovt jputakiiig 
^ his p&w; aor ia joy, wxthonk portoidog of his 
jpleasufe. 

The beiags or thiiin aboire dosoibedt oeeafaioo 
emoticMis in ua, not amy ia the erigiaal sun^j^ but 
ateo wheii recalled to tibe memoij in id^: « field 
laid out with tasta^ is plei»aat in the i€coUecti<m, 
M well as when und» our ^e : a ^neious actioQ 
described in words or colours, ooeasioitt a sensihle 
4imotioii, as #ell as whei^ we see it performed ; ftnd 
when We reflect upon the dirtiess of anj pecsont 
OHT p^ is of this same kiod with what we fel^ 
when eye^witnesses. in a word, an aneeable or 
disagreeable object re.alled to the nuQa in idea, ia 
the occasiim of apleassait or painfdl emotioh, of th^ 
jsame \axk\ with that prodiieed when the object wa9 
present; the osl/ diaeredce isi, Ifa^t an idea being 
iainter than an cdiginal peieep<iMt, the Measure 6t 
paia pioduced by Ote iotB&t, « im.|»rtioiiably 
&inter tbaii that pioditced bjr ithe latter. 

Having esplained tb^ imtttre of an eiiicxtieB, and 
mentimied sereral cmiftes h^ which it is {itodnced^ 
we proceed to an obs^iratioh of ^^onsidenUe vox* 
iportanee in the 3?ien£3e W bumaa natnnBi which iS| 
That desire fdlows sotae enMioaa, and not others 
TIi^ emolions raised b^ a beautiliil garden,^ a iBag* 
iiificent btol^tiff, or a numAiear of fine. &cte in a 
crowded assem dIj, is si^doi» accompanied with 
^sise. Othar ^xiotioiis are aoccix^med witbd^ 
4ire; emotions, £^ ^^mpj^t nised by hmniuiac*' 
tk>ns and qualities: a Virtuous action raiseth p 
arery spectator a pleasairi: emotion^ wjhicli is ^com*- 
poonly attended with desire to ^ward the author 
^f the actions a yieioai 9idafm^ on the contraaryi 
^rodnceth a painfisl emeticm, attended with desiw 
i^ pui^iii th0 delfficps^. jEil;aii tbw^ imniinate 
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often mise ^fiotion^ accomimiiied ifith desise : wit*- 
neds the goods of fortune, which, aie objects oi de* 
sire almost universally ; and the desire, when im- 
moderate, obtains the i^Maeof amarke. The plea- 
sant emotion piodiiK^ed in a spectator by a capital 
picture in the possession of a prince, is seldom ac- 
companied witn desire ; but itsuch a pictwe be ex«> 
posed to sale, desire of having or possessing is the. 
natural conseaiience of a strong emotioBw 

It is a trutn veriiied by induction, that every 
passion is accom|iamed with desire; and if an 
emotion be sometimes accompanied with deshi^, 
sometimes not, it ccnnes to be a material inquiry^ ia 
what r^pect a passion differs from an emotion. Is 
pulsion in its nature or feeline dtstinguiiAable from 
emotion ? I have been a{rt to mink that there^must b# 
suqh a distinction; but, after the strictest examina- 
tion, I cannot perceive ai^ : what is love, for exam^ 
pie, but a pleasant emotion raised by a s^ht or idea 
of the belovM female, joined with uie desupe of en- 
joyment? In what else consists the passion of re- 
sentment, but in a painful emotion occasioned by 
the injury, accompanied with desire to chastise ^e 

Siilty person ? In g^neraT, as to passion of every 
nd, we find no more in ite composition, but the 
particulars now mentioned, an emotion pleasant or 
painful, accompanied with desire. What then shsdl 
we say? Are passion and emotion synonymous 
terms r That cannot be av^red ; because no feeliii^ 
nor agitation of the .mind void of deshre, is termed a 
passion ; and we have discovered, that there are 
many emotions which pass away without raking 
desire of kny kipd. How is the difficidty to be 
solved? There appears to me but one sohition^ 
which I relish the more, as it renders the doctrine 
of the passiotts and emotlMs simple andr parspir 
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cucNiB* The sohitiMi follows. An intemal motioit 
or agitation of &e mind, when it pftsseth awaj^ 
without desire, is denominated an emotion : whea 
^eare fellows, the motion or agitation is denomina<* 
ted a passion. : A fine face, for example, raiseth in 
me a pleasant feeling : if that feeling vanish with- 
out (»oducing anj effect, it is in proper language 
an emotion; but if the feeling, by reiterated views 
of the object, become sufficiently strong to occasion 
desire, it loses its name of emotion, and acquires 
that of pasmon. The same holds in all the other 
bassions : the painful feeling raised in a spectator 
hj a slight injiuy done to a stmn^r, being accom* 
panied with no de^e of revenge, is termed an emo^^ 
lion: but that injury rai§<irth in the stranger a 
stronger emotion, which being accompanied witb 
desire of reveti^e, is a passiim: external expres* 
sions of distress produce in- the spectator a painfiil 
feeling, which, being sometimes so slight as to pass 
away^thout any effect, is an emotion ; but if the 
feeling be so strcmg as to prompt desire of afford- 
ing relief, it is a passion, and i^ termed pity : envy 
is emulation in excess ; if the exaltation of a com- 
petitor be barely disagreeable, the painful feeling is 
an emotion ; if it produce desire to depress him, it 
ij^ a passion. . 

To prevent mistakes, it must be observed, that 
desire nere is taken in its proper ^ei^e, namely, 
that internal act,^ which, by influencing the will, 
^aiakes us proceed to action* Desire in a lax sense 
lespects also: actions and events that depend not on 
us, as when I desire that my friend may faave^ a- 
son to represent him, or that my country may flou«- 
4rish in arts BxiA sciences : but such internal act is 
,more properly termed a wish than a desire* 
, . i^aving distinguished pa$9i<m from emotion, we 
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jpieceed to cMsi^r pttaioft nuure at Iftrge^ widtie^ 
spect ^spectall^ to its power of prockiciiig B0&m* 

We have dailj and comtuai experieooe for oiur 
authority, that no man ever proceeds to action hmt 
hy means of some antecedent desiihe or impibe. S0 
well established is tins observation, and so deeplf^ 
itK>ted in the mind, that Ive can Bcarce isianne a 
different system <^ action: even a child will «ay 
iamiliarly, What should make me do this or thatf 
whim I have no desire to do itP Ts4ing it tfaeii 
for granted, that the existence of action dep^idt 
on antecedent desire ; it follows, that where thwi 
i» no desire, there can be no action. This opem 
amrther shining distinction between emotions and 
passians. The fc»rmer, being without demre^ are 
m their imture quiescent: the desire included rat 
|he latter, pocapts one to act in order to folffl that 
desire, m^ m other words> to ^rat^ the jmssion. 

The cause of a passion is sufficiently explainedl 
above: it is that being, ot thing, which, by ifidsing 
desire, converts an emotion into a passion. When 
^e consider a passion with respect to its power of 
|m>mptin^ action^; that same being olr thin^ is teimr 
led its o6;ed : a fine woman, for example, raises 
the passion of love, which is tfireeted to her as its 
object: a man, bj injurii^ me, raises mj reeeii^- 
ment, and becomes thereby the ob;^ct of m j resent- 
ment Thus the cause of a passicm, and ks ob- 
ject, are the same in different respects. An" emo« 
iion on the other hand, being in its nature qoies*^ 
cen^ £U^ merely a passive fedling, must have a 
/came ; but cannot foe said, properly spealdffi^, t$ 
faave an. object 

The objects of our passi<H^ may be distingui^ 
ed into two kinds, general and particular* A maa, 
a J^ouse, a garden, is a particular object: fame, 
esteem, opulence, honour, are general objects, hi^ 



omme eaeh of them cotopidieiids many particulars. 
The passions directed to general objects; are com*^ 
monly termed appetiteSf in contradistinGtion to pas- 
ti&B3 directed to particubff objects, whieb retain 
th^r punier name : thus we say an appetite Soft 
feme, for glwy, for conquest, for liches ; but we 
say the passion of friendship, of love, <^ gmtitude^ 
of enyy, of resentment. Aikl there is a material 
difference between appetites and passions, which 
makes it proper to distinguish them by different 
names : the latter have no existence till a prop^ ob* 
jectbe presented; wheieas the former exist first, 
and dien are directed to an object : a passion 
comes after its object ; an appetite eoes before it, 
which is obvious m the appetites of hunger, diirst, 
and animal love^ and is tne same in the other ap-« 
petites above mentioned. 

By an object so powerful as to make a deep im- 
pte^, the mindls inflamed, and huiried to ac 
tion with a strong impulse. Where the object is less 
powerful, so as not to inflame the mind, nothing is 
felt but desire without any sensible perturbation* 
The principle of duty affcNrds one instance: the de-* 
sire generated by an object dT duty, being com* 
monLy moderate, mcwes us to act calmly, without 
siny viofent impube ; but if the mind happen to be^ 
in^med with the importaace of the object, in that 
f^^m 4esire of doing our duty becomes a warm pas^ 
iiion. , 

Tiie ftetions of brute creatures axe generally di*^ 
rected by instinct, meaning blind imoube or desire^ 
without any view to^ consequences. Man is framed 
to be governed by reason ; he commonly acts with^ 
deliberation^ in order to bring about some desirable 
end ; and in that case his actions are means employ*- 
ed to bring about the end desired: thus I give, 
charity in order to relieve a person from want: I 
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perform % grateful action as a ditfty incttmb^ht^oii 
me ;^ andl fight for my country in order to repel its 
enemies. At the same time, there are human ac^ 
tions that are not governed by reason, nor are doiie 
with any view to consequences. Infknts, lite 
brutes, are mostf y governed by instinct, without thfe 
least view to any end, good or ill. And even adult 
persons act sometimes instinctively: thus one in 
extreme hunger snatches at food, without the slight- 
est consideration whether it be salutary : avarice 
prompts .to accumulate wealth, without the leasi 
view of use ; and thereby absurdly converts means 
into an end : and animal love often hurries to frui- 
tion, without a thought even of gratification. 

A passion when it flames so high as to impel us 
to act blindly withi^iit any view to consequences,' 
good or ill, may in" that state be termed instinctive i 
and when it is sc^ moderate as to admit reason, and 
to prompt actions with a view to an ^nd, it may in 
that statd be termed deliberative^ 

With respect to actions exerted- as means to an 
end, desire to bring about the end is what , deter- 
mities one to exert the action ; and desire consid^^ 
6d in that view is termed a motive: thus the same 
mental a^t that is temied desire with respect to an 
end in view, is termed a motive with resjpect to its- 
power of determining one to act Instinctive ac- 
tions .have a cause, namely, the impulse of the 
ilkssion ; but they cannot be said to have a motive, 
because they aire not done with any view t»^ consQ* 
qnences. ~ V. 

We learn from experience, that the gratiieatioH 
of desire is pleasant: and the foresight of that plea- 
sure becomes often an additional motive for actings. 
Thus a child eats by the mere impulse of hui^r: 
a young man thinl^ of the pleasure or gratifica- 
tion, which being a motive for him to eat^ fortifies 
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the origiQal impuliie: and $, mm fiuHier mkvwciA 
in life, nath the additional motive, that it will (xm^ 
tribute to his health.* 

From these premises, it is easy to determine WitJi 
accuracy, what passions and actions are seUisli, 
what social. It is the end in view that asc^tainf 
the c)ass to which they belong : where the end in 
view is my own good, they are selfish ; where ih^ 
end in view is the good of another, they are sociaj^ 
Hence it follows, that instinctive actions, whi^re we 
act blindly and merely by impulse, cannot be rec- 
koned either social or selfish: thus eating, wfaeiii 
prompted by an impulse merely of nature, is imr 
ther social nor selfish; but add a motive, that lit 
will contribute to my pleasure or my health, and i^ 
becomes in a measure^selfia^. On the other baa^^ 
•when affection mof'es me to exert an action to the 
end solely of advancing my friend's happiness, 
vidthout regard to my own gratification, the action 
is justly denominated social; and so is also th^ 
affection that is its cause: if another motive l>e ad-, 
ded^that gratifying the affection will also contribute 
to my own happiness, the action becomes par^y 
setfish. If dianty be given with the sin^e yie^ir 
of relieving a person from distress, the action 19 
purely social ; but if it be .partly in view to enjojr 
• the pleasure of a virtuous act, the action is^ so f^r 
selfish»t Animal love when carried into action bjr 
natural impulse singly, b neither social nor selfish : 

^ One exeepUoo there is, and that is remoney when it is so Tiolent as to 
make a man desbe to pnni^ himself. The gratification hare is far ivom 
being pleasant. See Part vii. IT 9, of this chapter. But a single exception, 
instead of overturning a general rule, is rather a confirmattfim af it. 

t A sdfish motive proceeding from a social principle, such as that man- 
• tioned, is the most respectable of all selfish motives. Ttf enjoy tiie pleasara 
of a virtuous action, one must be virtuous ; and fo enjoy the pleasure of;* 
charitable action, one must think charity laudable at least, if not a duty. It 
is otherwise where a man gives charitv merelvfor the sake of ostentation ; 
ftr this he may do without naving any pity or benevolence in hb tempat. 

Vol. I. <>« 
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Whtifi exeited with a view to gratificatioD^ it i^ sel* 
fish ! when the motive of giving pleasure to its ob- 
ject is superadded, it is partly social, partly selfish. 
A just action^ when prompted by the principle of 
duty solely, is neither social nor selfisn. When I 
perform an act of justice with a View to the plea- 
sure ^f gratification, the action is selfish : I pay a 
debt for my own sake, not with a view to benefit 
my creditor. But suppose the money has been ad- 
vanced by a friend without interest, purely to oblige 
me : in that case, together with the motive of gra- 
tification, there arises a motive of gratitude, which 
respects the creditor solely, and promjpts me to act 
in order to do him good ; and the action is partlv 
social, partly selfish. Suppose again I meet witn 
a surprising and unexpected act of generosity, that 
inspires me with love to my benefactor, and the 
utmost gra^titude: I bum to do him good: he is the 
sole object of mv desire : and my own pleasure in 
gratifying the desire, vanisbeth out of sight: in 
mis case, the action I perform is purely social. 
Thus it happens, that when a social motive be* 
comes strong, the action is exerted with a view 
singly to the object of the passion, and self neve? 
comes in view. The same effect of stifling selfish 
motives, is equally remarkable in other passions 
that are in ho view social. An action, for example, 
done to gmtify my ambitious views, is selfish ; but 
if my ambition becomes headstrong, and blincUy 
im{>els me to action, the action is neither selfish nor 
-social. ^ A slight degree of resentment, where my 
chief view in acting is the pleasure arising to my- 
self from gratifying the passion, is justly denomi- 
; nated selfish : where revenge flames so high as to 
have no other aim but the oestruction of its object. 
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it is no Idnger selfish; but, in opposition to a social 
pa£»ioa ms^ be termed dissocuu.* 

When this analysis of human nature is consider-- 
^, not oiie article of which can with truth be con- 
troverted, there is reason to be surprised at the 
blindness of some philosophers, who, hjiAxak and 
confused notions, are led to deny idl motives to 
action but what arise from self-love« 'Man, for 
(Btught appears, mi^t possibly have been so framed, 
as to be susceptible of no passions but what have 
sAf for their object : but man thus framed, would 
be ill-fitted fqr society : his constitution, partly sel- 
fish, partly social, fits him much better for his pre- 
sent situation^t 

Of self, every one hath a dfxect perception ; of 
^ther things we have no knoivledge but by means 
pf their attributes ; and hence it is, that of self the 
perception is more lively than of anv other thing. 
Self is an agreeable object ; and for the reason now 
^ven,4nust be more agreeable than any other obr 
jecL Is this sufiicient to account for the prevalence 
of self-love ? 

In the foregoing part of this chapter it is suggest* 
ed^ that some circumstances make beings or Uungs 



* This word} hitherto not In use, seems to fulfil all that is required by De- 
i^etrius Phalereus {Of filocuHon, Sect, 96.) in cpining a new word : first, that 
it be perspicuous; and next, that it be in the tone of the langua(|;e ; that we 
may not, says our aiithor, introduce among the Grecian vQcablesy words that 
sound iike Uu>se of Phiygia o^ S^ythia. 

t As the benevolence of inany human aetjons is beyond the possibility of 
doubty the argument eopmonfy insisted op for reconciling such actions to 
l^e selfish system, is, that the only motive I cap have to perform a benevo!> 
lent action, or an action of any kind, is the pleasure that it affords me. So 
much then is yielded, that we are pleased when we do good to others : which 
b a fur admission of the principle of benevolence ;. ibr without that principle, 
what pleasure could one have in doing good to. others? And amnittingA 
prlnc^le of benevolance, why may it not be a motive to action, as weuas 
^Ifishness is; or viy other princinle ? 
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ft objects for desire, othefs not This hint oa^ to 
be puisued. It is a tradi ascertained b^ nmveinal 
experience, diat a thing ivfaich in our 8raMreh«isiott 
18 oeyond reach, never is the object oi derire; no 
man in his right senses, desires to walk on the 
cloude^ or xjo &scend to the centre of the earth : 
Yfe may amuse ourselves in a reverie, with buildii^ 
castles in the air, and wishing for what can never 
happen ; but such things never move desire. And 
inileed a desire to do what we are sensible is be* 
yond our power, would be altogether absurd. In 
the next place, though tiiie difficulty of attainment 
with respect to things within reach, often inflames 
desire^ yet where the prospect of attainment m 
fidnt, and the event extremely uncertain, the ob* 
ject, however agreeable, seldom raiseth any strong 
desire: thus beauty, or any other good quality, m 
a woman of rank, seldom raises love in a man 
greatly her inferior. In the third place, different 
objects, equally trithin reach, laise emotions in 
different degrees; and when desire accompanies 
any of these emotions, its strength, as is natural, is 
proportioned to that of its cause. Hence the re* 
markable difference among desires directed to be«- 
ings inanimate, animate, and rational : the emotion 
caused by a rational being, is out of measure stron- 
ger than any caused by an animal without reason; 
and an emotion raised by such an animal, is stron* 
ger than what is caused by any thing inanimate. 
There is a separate reason why desire of which a 
rational being is the object, should be the strongest ; 
our desires swell by partial gratification ; and the 
means we have of gratifying desire, by benefiting 
or harming a rationsu being, are without end : de* 
sire directed to an inanimate being, susceptible nei«- 
ther of pleasure nor pain, is not capable of a higher 
gratification thai) that of acquiring the propert]^. 
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flBBct Yiith desire, k, B^bicAj speaking, a pasrioa ; 
y^ eommonly, none of these are denominated pas-^ 
su>iis^ but where a senaibie beiag, ci^pable of {xea* 
mre and pain, is the object. 

SECTION II. 

• • • 

- \ 

JPauoer of Sounds to raise Emotions and Passions. 

Upon a review, I find the foregoing section 
almost wholly emj)loyed upon emotions and pass- 
sions mised by objects of si^ht,^ thoueh they are 
also raised by objects of heanng. As this happen'^ 
<ed without intention, merely because such objects 
are familiar abov^ others, I find it proper to add a 
short section upon the power of sounds to rsdse 
emotions and passions. 

. I be^ with comparing sounds and visiUe ob-* 
iecta with respect to their influence upon the mind. 
It has alread^ been observed, that of all external 
objects, rational beings, especially of our own spe- 
cies,, have the most powerful influence in raismg 
emotions and passions ; and, as speech is the most 
powerful of all the means by which one human be- 
ing can display itself to another, the objects of the 
eye must so far yield preference to those of the ear. 
With respect to inanimate objects of ^ight, sounds 
may be so contr^ed as to raise both terror and 
mirth beyond what can be done by any such object 
Music has a commanding influence over the miad^ 
especially in conjunction with words. Objects of 
sight may indeed ccmtribute to the same end, but 
mope faintly ; as ^v^here a love poeni is rehearsed in 
a shady grove, or on the bank of a purling stres^n. 
But sounds^ which aa:e vastly more ductile and va* 
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rious, readily accc^pany all the social affeetlons 
expressed in a poem^ especially emotions of love 
and pity. 

Music, having afc command a great variety of 
emotions, may, like many objects of sight, be mad^ 
to promote luxury and effeminacy ; of which we 
have instances without number, especially in vocal 
music. But, with respect to its pure and refined 
pleasures, music eoes hand in hand with ^rdening 
aiid architecture, her sister arts, in humanizing and 
polishing the -mind;* of which none can doubt 
who have felt the charms of music. Put, if autho- 
rity be required, the following passage from a 
grave historian, eminent for Bolidity of judgment, 
janust have the greatest weight. Polybius, speaking 
<tf the people of Cynaetha, an Arcadian tribe, has 
(he following train of reflections ^. " As the Arca- 
^' dians have always been celebrated for their pi- 
*' ety, humanity, and hospitality, v/^ are naturally 
** led to inquire, how it has happened that the Cy- 
^* naetheans are distinguished from the other Arca- 
" dians, by savage manners, wickedness, and cru- 
" elty. I can attribute this difference to no other 
" cause, but a total neglect amon^ the people of 
^* Cynsetha, of an institution established anjong the 
^' ancient Arcadians with a nice regard to their 
** manners and their climate : I mean the discipline 
" and exercise of that genuine and perfect music, 
** which is trseful in every state, biit necessary to 
** the Arcadians ; whose manners, originally rigid 
" and austere, made it of the greatest importance 
** to incorporate this art into the venr essence of 
^ their government. All men know that, in Arca- 
^ dia, the children are early taught to perform 
" hymns and songs composed in honour of XheW 

* See Chapter S2i 
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^^pds and heroes; and that, when they have 
^* ^ned the music of Timotheus and Phibxenus^ 
*^ they ^semble yearly in the public theatresy 
*^ dancing with emulation to the sound of flutes, 
^^ and acting in games adapted to their tender 
** years* The Arcadians, even in their private 
*' feasts, never empW hirelings, but each man 
^^ sin^ in his turn. They are also taught all the 
^^ military steps and motions to the^ sound of in* 
** struments, which they perform yearly in the the- 
*? atres, at the public charge. To me it is evident, 
*' that these solemnities were introduced, not for 
^^ idle pleasure, but to soften the rough and stub^ 
*' born temper of the Arcadians, occasioned by th« 
^ coldness of a high country. But the Cynaethean3v' 
** neglecting these arts, have become so fierce Ana 
^' savage, that there is not another city in Greece. 
'^ so remarkable for frequent and great enormities. 
^' This consideration ought to engage the Area- 
^^ dians never to relax in any degree, their musical 
^^ discipline ; and it ought to open the eyes of the 
^^ Cynsetheans, and msuke them sensible 6( what 
** importance it would be to restore music to their 
^ city, and every discipline that may soften their 
^^ manners ; for otherwise they can never hope to 
^ subdue their brutal ferocity.* 

No one wiU be surprised to. hear such influence 
attributed to music, when, with respect to another 
of the fine arts, he finds a living instance of an in^ 
fluence no less powerful. It is unhappily indeed 
the reverse of the former ; for it has done more mis- 
chief by corrupting British manners, than music 
ever did good in purifyic^ those of Arcadia. 

The licentious court of Charles II. amoji^ its 
many disorders, engendered a pest, the virutonoe 

* PolyMu^y lib. iv. cap. Z. 
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of which subsiste to this itaj. The £ii|;lrah come^ 
dy, copying the manners oi the court, became abo«- 
0iinably hcentipus^ and continues so with veiy 
little softening. It is there an established rule, to 
deck out the chief characters with every vice in 
fashion, however gross. But, as such characters 
viewed in a true Ught would be disgustful, care is 
taken to dis^ise their deformity under the embel^ 
lishments of wit, spri^tliness, and good humour,, 
which in mixed company makes a capital figure. 
It requires not much thought to discover the poi- 
sonous influence of such p[avs. A young man of 
figure, emancipated at last from the severity and 
Jrestraint of a college education, repairs to the capi" 
lal disposed to every sort of excess. The play^ 
house becomes his favourite amusement ; and he is 
enchanted with the gaiety and splendour of the 
chief personages. The disgust Miiich vice givei 
him at first, soon wears off*, to make way for new 
notions, more liberal in his opinion ; by which a 
soverei^ contempt for religion, and a declared war 
upon the chastity of wives, maids, and widows, 
are converted from being infamous vices to be 
fashionable virtues. The infection spreads gradu- 
ally tl»ough all ranks, and becomes universal. 
How gladly would I listen to any one who should 
\indertake to prove, that what I have been describ- 
ing is chimerical ! But the dissoluteness of our 
young men of birth will not suffer me to doubt <^ 
Its reality. Sir Harry Wildair has completed ma- 
ny a rake ; and in the Sfuwicious Husoand^ Ran- 
ger, the humble imitator ot Sir Harry, has had no 
slight influence in ^reading that character. Wh^ 
woman, tinctured with the playhouse morals, would 
not be the sprightly, the witty, though dis^lute 
Lady Townly, rather than the cold, the sober, 
though virtuous Lady Grace ? How odious ought 
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^rifefe to be who thus employ the talents they hav^ 
from their Maker most traitorously against himself, 
fey endeavouring to corrupt and disfigure his crea-. 
tures !: If the come^es of Congreve did not rack 
him with renwrse in his last moments, he mu«]t 
ha^e been lost to all sense of virtue. Nor will it 
afford any excuse to such writers, that their come- 
dies are entertaining: unle«o it could be maintain- 
ed, that wit and sprigliiliness are better suited to a 
vicious than a virtuous character. It would grieve 
me to think so; and the direct contrary is exem- 
plified in the Merry Wives of fVindsor^ where we 
are highly entertained with the conduct of two la- 
dies, not more remarkable for mirth and spirit than 
for the stricitest purity of manners. 



SECTION III. 

Causes of the Emotion of Joy and Sorrow. 

This subject was purposely reserved for a 
separate section, because it could not, with per^i- 
cuity, be handled under the general head. An 
emotion accompanied with desire is termed a paa- 
sUm; and when the desire is fiilfilled, the ^assioii 
is said to be gratified. Now; the gratifipatiott of 
every passion must be pleasant ; for nothing cftn 
be more natural, than that the accopifJushment of 
any wish or desire should affect /US with joy: I 
know of no exception hut when a^ man stung with 
semcose; desitres: to chastise an^ punish himseu. 
'Ite jpy of gratification is properly called an mo- 
tions; because it makes us Aappy m our present 
atuation, and is ultimate ja its nature, not having 
a tendency to any thing beyond. On the Oth«r 
hand, sorrow must be the result of an event ^on- 
Vo>I. la 
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traTf to what we desire ; for if the accomplishmeiit 
4^ desore produce joy, it is equally natural that dts^ 
-appointment should produce sorrow. 

An events fortunate or unfortunate, that falls out 
by accident, without being foreseen or thought of, 
and which therefcHre could not be the object of de- 
tare, taiseth an emotion of the same kind with that 
tiow mentioned; tmt tb^^ cause must be diflferent; 
for there can be no gratification where there is no 
desire. We have not, however, far to seek for ft 
cause : it is involved in the nature of man, that he 
cankiot.be indifferent to an event that concerns him 
w tiny of his conneidons ; if it be fortunate, it gives 
liim joy ; if unfiMtunate, it gives him sorrow. 

In no situation doth joy rise to a greater height, 
than upon the removal of any violent distress of 
mind or body; and in no situation doth sorrow 
rise to a greater height, than upon the rembval of 
what makes us happy. The sensibilitv of our na- 
ture ^lerves in part to account for tnese effects. 
Other causes concur. One is, that violent distress 
>^ways raises an anxious desixe. to be free from it ; 
ttud therefore its removal is a high gmtification; 
^Dor can we be possessed of any thin^ that makes 
tis happy, without wishing its cmitmuance ; ai^ 
therefore its removal, by crossing cmr wishes, must 
kn'eate mttow. The principle of contrast is another 
^^ti!^ : atv emotion of joy ariidng upon the removal 
^pain, is fau^^reased by contrast when we reflect 
^ifKin our forHier distress : an emption of sorrow^ 
^Ipon bemg depnved of any good, is increased by 
»C0nt*ast when w^ reflect upon om* former happor 
-ftess t ' . 

*». > 

^^Jfir. ^hereVi not a wretcli that lives on common cbaiitj, 
lifeit's happier than me. For I have kuown 
IHmb IttseioiM tweets of plenty : every ni^t 






Bare tlfpt with lofl content about my heed, 

And never wak'd but to a joyful morning. 

Vet now must fall like a fulf ear of corn, 

Whose blossom 'scapM yet^s wither'd in the ripening. 

Venice Prenrved, Act I. Se, 1. 

It hath always been reckoned difficult to account 
for the extreme [Measure that follows a ceaaation of 
bodily pain ; as when one is relieved from the rack^ 
Qt from a violent fit of the stooe. What )» said eX" 
plaiw this difficulty, in the easiest and simplest 
manner : cessation (k bodily pain is not of itself $ 
pleasure, for a non-ens or a negatiy^ cam neither 
give pleasure nor pain ; but man is so framed by 
pature as to rejoice when he H eased of psdn, as 
well as to be sorrowful when deprived of anv en** 
j6y ment. This branch of oiir constitutidn is cmefly 
^e c^iuse of the pleasure. The gratification of de* 
sire comes in as an accessofy cause : and contrast 
foing its force, by increasing the sense of our rire* 
sent happiness. In the c^^e of an acute pain, a pe-* 
cijliiar circumstance contributes its part : tb^ bridt 
circulation of the aaimal spirits occasioned by 
acujte pain, continues after tne pain is gone, and 
ptoduceth a very pleasant emotion. Siislraess hath( 
aot that effect, because it 19 always attended with 
a depression of spirits. 

Hence it is, that the gradual diminution of acute 
pain, occasions a mixt emotion, partly pleasant, 
partly painful : the partial diminution produceta 
joy in proportion ; but the remainiiig pain balancet^ 
the joy. This mixt amotion, however, hath no 
long endurance ; for the joy that ariseth upon the 
diminution of pain, soon vanisheth, and leavefii w 
the undisturbed possession that degree of pain 
which remains. 

What is above observed about bodily pain, is 
equally applicable to the distresses oif the mind; 
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and accordingly it is a common artifice, to prepare 
us for the reception c^ good news by alarmmg oiir 

fears. " 

* 

SECTIOl^ IV4 

» 

Sympistheiic Emotion of Virtue^ mid its caitse^ 

One .feeling there is that merits a deliberate 
view, for its singularity as well as utility. Whe- 
ther to call "it an emotion or a passion, seems un- 
certain : the former it can scarce be, betause it in- 
volves desire ; the latter it can scarce be, because 
it has no object. But this feeling, and its nature, 
will be best understood ijom examples. A signal 
act of gmtitude produceth m the spectator or read- 
er, not only love or esteem for the author, but also 
a separate feehng, being a vague feeling of grati- 
tude without an object; a feeUng, however, that 
disposes the spectator or reader to acts of gratitude, 
pore than upon an ordinaiy occasion. This feel- 
ing is overlooked by writers upon ethics; but' a 
man may be convinced of its reality, by iattentively 
watching his own heart when he thinks warmly of 
any ngjiml act of gratitude : he will be conscious 
of the fi^eUng, as dStinct from the esteem or admi» 
ration he has for the grateful person. The feeHng 
is singular hi the following respect, that it is accofi^-i 
panied 'with a desire to perform acts of gratitu^ 
without having any object ; though in that sta|^ 
t^e mind, wonderftilly bent on an object, neg*' 
lects no opportunity to v^ itself: any act of 
kiixdness or good-wiD, that woiild pass unregarded 
upon another occasion, is greeidily seized ; and the^ 
vague feeling is converted into a real passion ot 

rratitude : in such a state, favaurs are returned 

loiible. 
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In like ittantier, a coura^eo^s action jModuceth 
iii^ a spectator the passion of admkation mrected to 
the author : and beside his well-known passion, a 
separate feeling is raised in the spectator ; which 
may be called an emotion of courage ; because, 
while under its influence, he is conscious of a bold- 
ness and intrepidity beyond what is usual, and 
longs for proper objects upon which to exert this 
emotion: 

Spum^ntemqqe dan, pecora inter inertia, Totis 
Opat aprum, avt fulvum descendere monte leonem. 

• . JEnied. iv» 158. 

Kon altramente il tauro, oue I'lrriti 
GeloBO amor con stimoli pungent!, 




Con rani colpi a'la battaglla i venti. 

7W401 Canto vii. Bt 6^ Z 

So fut) of valour that they smote the air < 
For breathing in their faces. 

Tempestf jSet IV. Se. 4. 

The emotions raised by music, independent of 
words, must be all of this nature : courage roused 
by martial mUsic perforfned upon instruments with- 
out a voice, cannot be directed to any object; nor 
can grief or pity raised by melancholy music of 
the same kind have an object. 

For another example, let us figure some grand 
and heroic action, highly agreeable to the specta- 
tor : beside veneration tor the author, the specta- 
tor feels in himself an unusual dignity of charac- 
ter, which disposeth him to ^eat and noble ac- 
tions : and herein chiefly consists the extreme de- 
light every one hath in the histories of conquerors 
sndheroes. 
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This aingular feeling, which may be tentied the 
9^paiheiic emotion of virtue^ resembles, in one re^ 
fspecif the well-known appetites that lead to the 
propa^tion and preservation of the species. The 
appetites 6f hunger, thirst, and animal love, arise 
in the mind before they are directed to any .object ; 
imd in no case whatever is the mirid more swicit- 
ous for a proper object, tl^an when under the influ- 
ence of any of these appetites. 

The feeling I have endeaVoured to unfold, may 
well be temied the sympathetic emotion of virtue ; 
for it is raised in the spectator, or in a reader, by 
virtuous actions of every kind, *and by no other 
sort. When we contemplate a virtuous action, 
which fails not to prompt our love for the author, 
our propensity at the same time to such actions is 
so much enliviened, ^ to become for a tiiile an ac- 
tual emotion. But no' man hath a propensity to 
vice as such : on the contrary, a vncked deed dia- 

Ststs him, and makes him abhor the author ; and 
is abhorrence is a strong antidote against vice, as 
long as any impression remains of the wicked ac- 
tion. 

In a rough road, a halt to view a fine country is 
refreshing; and here a delightful prospect opens 
upon us. It is indeed wonderful to observe what 
incitements there are to virtue in th^ human frame ; 
justice is perceived to be our duty ; and it is guard* 
ed by natural punishments, from which the gujlty 
never escape ; to perform noble and generous ac- 
tions, a warm sense of their dignity and superior 
excellence is a most efficacious incitement,^ And 
to leave virtue in no quarter unsupported, h^e is 
unfolded an admirable contrivance, oy which good 
example conwianda the hearty and adds to vutue 

* 8e« Eisays on MenCty apd Natural ltel%ioDip«itl. cAi. a. ch.*! 
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the force of habit. We approve every virtuous ao 
tion^ and bestow our affection on the author ; but if 
virtuous actions produced no other effect upon us, 
goc3d example would not have great influence : the 
sympathetic emotion under consideration bestows 
upon good example the utmost influence, by prompt* 
ing us to imitate ndiat we admire»^ This sin^ukr 
'emotion will readily find an object to exert itself 
upcm : and at any rate, it never exists without pio<- 
<}ucing some effect : because virtuous eraotions<if 
that s^, are in some degree an exercise of virtue ; 
they are a mental exercise at least, if they appear 
not externally. And every exei:cise of virtue, in** 
ternal and external, leads to habit ; for a disposi^ 
tion or propensity of the miiid, like a limb of thft 
body, becomes stronger by exermse. Proper iDeflm, 
«tt the same time, bein^ eve^ at hand 1(1^ iBise tibis 
sympathetic emotion, its frequent reiteration may, 
I& a good measure, supply the want of a more com- 
|)(lete exercise; Thus, by prop^ discipline, every 
perscm may acquire a settled nabit c^ virtue : in** 
tarcourse with men of worth, histories of g^ieroi» 
iftfid dudnterested actk)ns, arid fr^u^nt meditatikm. 
np&n them^ keep the syiopathettc emotion in ccA- 
Btant exercise, which by de^es i;nlroduceth a har 
bit, and confirms the authority of virtue ; with r^ 
spect to education in particular, what a spacioi^ 
aiid commodiiDus avenue to the heart of, a young 
person is here opened! 
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SECTION V- 

In many instances one Emotion is prodtictive ofanof 
ther. The same of Passions. 

In the first chapter it is observed, that the re- 
lations by which things are connected, have a re- 
markable influence on the train of our ideas. I 
here add, that they have an influence, no less re- 
niarkable, in the production of emotions and pas- 
sions. Beginning with the former, an agreeable 
object makes every thing connected with it aji^ar 
agreeable ; for the mind gliding sweetly and easily 
through related objectg, carries along the agreeable 
properties it meets with in its passage, and bestows 
them on the present obiect, which ttiereby appears 
more. agreeable than when considered apart. This 
reason; may appear obsicure and metaphysical, but 
the fact is beyond all dispute. No relation is more 
intimate than that between a being and its quaUr 
ties: and, accordingly, every quality ia a hero, 
even the slightest, makes a greater figure than 
more substantial qualities in others. The propen- 
sity of carrying along agreeable properties from 



* Socli pronene« has the mind to this communication of pn^rtiesy that 
we often fin^ a pr6perty ascribed to a related object^ of which naturally it b 
Bot susceptible. Sir Richard Grenville in a single ship, being surprised by 
the Spanish fleet, was advised to retire. He utterly renised to turn from the 
enemy ; declaring, he would rather die, than dishonour himself, his countryi 
and her Majesty's ship." Hakluiit vol. ii. part. II. p. 169. To aid the com- 
munication of properties in instances like tne present, there always must be 
B momentary ];)ersonification : a ship must be imagined a sensible being, to 
make it susceptible of honour or dishonour. In the Battle of Mantinea, Epa- 
minondas bemg mortally wounded, was carried to his tent in a manner 
dead : recovering his senses, the first thing he inquired about Was his shield } 
which being brought, he kissed it as the companion of hisTalour and glory. 
It must be remarked, that among the Greeks and Romans it was deemed in- 
fhmous for a soldier to return from battle without his shield. 
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one object to another, is sometimes so vigorous as 
to convert defects into properties : the wry neck of 
Alexander was imitated by his courtiers as a real 
beauty, without intention to flatter: Lad)r Piercy, 
speaking of her husband Hotspur, 



By hid light 



Did all the chivalry of England movd^ 

To do bra?e acta. He was indeed the glaiSi, 

Wherein the noble youths did dress themselres. 

fie had no legs that practised not his gait : 

And speaking thick, which Nature made his blediish^ 

Became the accents of the valiant: 

For those who could speak slow and tardily, 

Would turn their own perfection to abuse, 

To seem like him. 

Second Part^ Henry IV. Aft 11. 8cJ$. 



The same communication of passion obtains in 
the relation of principal and accessoiy. Pride, of 
which self is the object, expands itself upon a house^ 
a garden, servants, equipage, and every accessory. 
A lover addresseth his mistress's glove in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

Sweet ornament that decks a thing divine. 

Veneration for relics has the same natural foun- 
dation; and that foundation with the superstnic- 
ttire of superstition, has occasioiied much bKnd de- 
votion to the most ridiculous objects, to the sup- 
posed milk, for example, of the Virgin Mary, or 
the supposed blQod of St. Janivarius.* A temple 



* But why worshro the eross which is supposed to be that upon which our 
Saviour suffered? That cross ought to be tne object of hatred, not of vene- 
ration. If it be urged, that as an insyument of Christ's suffering it was salu- 
tary to mankind, I answer. Why is not also Pontius Pilate reverenced, Caia- 
pfaaa the high-priest, and Judas Iscariot? 

Vol. I. 8a 
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is iB a prtpef sense an accessoiy of the dei^ to 
which It is dedicated: Diana is chaste, and not 
o^ her temple, but the very icicle which hangs 
on it} must partsdte of that property: 

The noble sister of Poplicola, 
The moon of Rome ; ehMte its the icicle 
That's curdled by the frost from purest snoWi 
And hanfs on Diaa's temple. 

C9ruamm$^AU. Vi Se. S. 

Thus it is, that the respect and esteem, which 
the great, the powerful, the opulent, naturally 
command, are in some measure communicated to 
thfir dress, to their manners, and to all their con- 
neilons : and- it. is this communication of proper- 
ties, which,^ prevailing even over the natural taste 
of l]^auty) helps to give currency to what is catted 
^faskion. 

pj means of the same easiness of communica- 
tiOA,, every bad quality in an enemy is spread upon 
all his connexions. The sentence pronounced 
a^nst Ravaillac for the assassination of Henry lY^ 
of France ordains that the house in whicn he 
was bom should be razed to the ground, and that 
no other building should ever be erected on that 
$pot^ Enmity mil extend passion to objects still 
less connected. The Swiss suffer no peacocks to 
Uve, because the Duke of Austria, their ancient 
enemy, wears a peacock's tail in his crest. A rela^ 
tion more dight and transitory than that of en- 
mity, may have the same effect :^ thus the bearer 
of bad tidings becomes an object of aversion: 



Fellow, begone ; I eanDot brook thy sight; 
TfaiQ news hath made thee a most ugly man* 

King John, Jkt III. Se. I. 
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Tet the tot brii^er of ubwelcooM bews 
Hath but & losing office: and bis tongue 
Sounds ever after, as a sullen bell 
Remembered tolling a departed friend. 

Second Part^ Henry IT* JkihSe.^ 

- • 

In borrowing thus properties from one object to 
bestow them on anotner, it is not any object indif- 
ferently that will answer. The object fit)m which 
properties aic borrowed, must be such as to Warm 
the mind and enliven tKe imadnation. Thus the 
beauty of a mistress, Ti^ich eimames die imagina* 
tion, is readily communicated to a glove, as sSkht^ 
mentioned ; but the greatest beauty a glove is sus- 
ceptible of, touches the mind so little, as to be en- 
tirely dropped in passing from it to the owner. In 
reneral, it may be observed, that any dress upon A 
ine woman is becoming; but that ornaments upon 
one who is homely, must be elegant indeed to have 
any remarkable effect in mending her appeamnce.* 

The emotions produced as above may properly 
be termed seconaary, being occasioned either bv 
antecedent emotions or antecedent passions whicn 
in that respect may be termed pnmam And t<;^ 
Complete the present theory, I must add, that a ^' 
conqary emotion may reaail;^ swell into a pas^fon 
for the accessory object, provided the accessed be 
a proper object for desire. Thus it happed that 
6ne passion is often productive of another : e/amplea 
are without number ; the sole difficulty i/s. proper 
choice, I begin with self-love, and tp6 power it 



* A honse and gardens taffonnded with pleasant fieldSf all in gj9od ordery 
bestow greater lustre upon the owner than at first will be ima^uied. The 
beauties of the foriner are, bv intimacy of connexion, readfly communicated 
to the latter; and if i^ have (een done at the expense of the dwaet faimselfi 
we naturally transfer to hua whatever of design^ arti or taste,, appears in the 

Kffonnance. Should not this be a strong motive with prOpfieton to ti$.^ 
IBsh and improve their fields ? 
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hath to generate love to children. Eveiy man, be- 
cdde ma&ng part of a greater system, like a copiet, 
a planet, or satellite only, hath a less system of his 
own, in the centre of which he represents the sun 
dartW his fire and heat all around; especialljr 
Upon his nearest connexions : the connexion be- 
tween a man and his children, fundaoientally^ that 
pf caus^ and effect, becomes, by the addition of 
other circumstances, the completest itat can be 
^imong individuals; and -^ttwrfore self-love, the 
most vigorous of aU passions, is readily expanded 
upon children. The secondary emotion they pro-r 
duce by means of their connexion, is sufficiently 
strong to move desire even from the beginning; 
find ^e new passion swells by degrees, till it rival 
in some measure self-love, the primary passion. 
To demonstrate the truth of this theory, I urge the ' 
following argument, ^.emorse for betraymg a 
friend, or murdering an eneiny in cold blood, makes 
a man even hate himself: in that state, he is not 
conscious of affection to his childrep, but rather of 
disgust or ill-will. What cause can be assigned 
for that change, pther than the hatred he has to 
himself, whiph is expanded upon his children. 
And if sp, may we not with equal reason derive 
froi>L self-love, some part at least of the affection 
a mai generally has to them ? 

The affection a man bears to his blood relations, 
depends partly on the same principle : self-love is 
^so expab^led upon them ; and the communicateii 
passion is more or less vigorous in proportion to 
the degree of connexion. Nor doth sel^love rest 
here : it is, by the force of connexion, communi- 
cated, even to things inanimate : and hence the af- 
fection a man bears to his property, and to evenr 
thing he calls his own. 
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Friendship, less vigorous than seif4ove, is, for 
that reason, less apt to communicate itself to the 
friend's children, or other relations. Instances, 
however, are not wanting of such communicated 
passion, arising from friendship when it is strong. 
Fiiend^ip may go higher in the matrimonial state 
than in any other condition ; and Otway, in Venice 
Preserved^ takes advantage of that circumstance : 
in the scene where. Belviaera sues to her father for 
pardon, she is represented as pleading her mo- 
ther's merits, and ttie resemblance she bore to her 
mother: 

Pritdi, My daogbtier ! 

Belvidera. Yes, your daughter, by a motber 
Yirtuous and noble, faithful to your honoa', 
Obedient to your will, kind to your wishes, 
Pear to your arms. By all the joys she gave ybu 
When in her bloonaing years she was your treasure^ 
Look kindly on me ; in my face behold 
The lipeameots of her's y' hare kissed so often, 
Pleading the cause of your poor cast-off ^hild. 

And again, 

Belvidera, Lay me, I beg you, lay me 
By the dear ashes, of my tender mother : ' 

She would have pitied me, had fate yet spar'd her. 

^et V. Se. 1 : 

This explains why any meritoiiou^ actioq, or ahy 
illustrious qualification, in my son or my friend, is 
apt to make me over-value myself : if I value my 
mend's wife or son upon account of their connex- 
ion with him^ it is. still more natural that I should 
valu^ myself upon account of my connexion with 
him. . ' 

Friendship, or any other social affection, may, 
by changing the object, produce opposite effects. 
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Pity, by interesting us stiongly for tke peiaoii in 
distress, itiust of consequence inflame our resent* 
ment against the author of the distress : for, in ge-* 
neral, the affection we have for an^ man, generates 
in us good- will to his friends, and ili-will to his ene-' 
mies. Shakspeare shows great art in the funeral 
oration pronounced by Antony over the body of 
Caesar. He first endeavours to excite grief in the 
hearers, by d\telling upon the deplorable loss of so 
great a man : this passion, interesting them strong- 
ly in Caesar's fate, could not fail to produce a live- 
ly sense of the treachery and cruelty of the conspi* 
rators ; an inf&llible method to inflame the resent*-* 
ment of the people beyond all bounds : 

Antony. If you hitre tears, prepare to ihedthem now^ 
You all do know this mantle. I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 
'Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii 
Look ! in this place tan Cassiua's dagger through ; 
See whftt a rent the envious Casca made. 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb'd; 
And, as he pluck'd his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Cssar folIowM it ! 
As rushing out of door^ to be resolvM, 
If Brutus so unkindly kiockM or no : 
For Brutus, as you koow, w^s C«tar^8.aBgeK 
Judge, oh you Gods! how dearly Csesar lov'dhim.' 
This, this, was the unkindest cut of all ; 
For when the noble Cassar saw him stab. 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitor's arms, 
Quite iranquish'd him ; then burst bis mighty heart ; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Which all the while ran blood, great C»sar lell, 
Even at the base of Pompey's statue. 
O what a fall was there, my countrymen! 
Then I and you, and all of us, fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 
O, now y^ou weep; and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity ; these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls ! what ! weep you when you but behold 
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Our C«0ar*s vesture weue^ed ? loek you here ! 
Here is himself, marr'd as you see, by traitors. 

. JuHui Cesar f Act III. Se, 6. 

Had Antony endeavoured to excite his audience to 
vengeance, without paving the way by raising their 
^ef, his speech would not have made the same 
impression. 

Hatred, and other dissocial passions, produce ef- 
fects directly opposite to those above mentioned. 
If I hate a man, his children, his relations, nay 
his property, become to me objects, of aversion : his 
enemies, on the other hand, 1 am disposed. to es- 
teem. 

The more slight and transitory rehtions are not 
favourable to the communication of 3assion. An- 
ger, when sudden and violent, is oie exception : 
for, if the person who did the injur be removed 
out of reach, that passion will veni' itself against 
any related object, nowever slight tie relation be. 
Another exception makes a greater igure : a group 
of beings or, tnings, becomes often :he object of a 
communicated passion, even where the relation of 
the individuals to the percipient is but slight. 
Thus, though I put no value upon t single man for 
living in the same town with myself ; my towns- 
men, however, considered in a body, are preferred 
before others. This is still more remarkable with 
respect to my countrymen in general : the grandeur 
of the complex objects swells the passion of self- 
love by the relation I have to my native country ; 
and every passion, when it swells beyond its ordi- 
narv bounds, hath a peculiar tendency to expand 
itself along related objects. In feet, mstances are 
not rare, of persons, who upon all occlusions are 
willing to sacrifice their lives and fortunes for their 
country. Such influence upon the mind of man 
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hftth a complex object, or, more properly speak- 
ing, a general term. 

The sense of order hath influence in the commu- 
nication of passion. It is a common observation^ 
that a man's affection to his parents is less vigorous 
than to his children : the order of nature m de- 
scending to children, aids the transition of the af- 
fection : the ascent to a parent, contrary to that or- 
der, makes the transition more difficult. Gratitude 
to a benefactor is readily extended to his children ; 
but not so readily to his parents. The difference^ 
hovi^ever, between the natural and inverted order, 
is not so consiierable, but that it may be balanced 
by other circumstances. Plinyt gives an account 
of a woman of rank condemned to die for a crime ; 
and, to avoidpublic shame, detained in prison to 
die of hunger \ her life being prolonged beyond ex- 

Eectation, it i/vks discovered tnat she was nourished 
y sucking mik from the breasts of her daughten 
This instance if filial piety, which aided the transi- 
tion, and mad^ ascent no less easy than descent is 
commonly, procured a pardon to the mother, and 
a pension to teth. The story of Androcl6s and 
the liont may ^e accounted for in the same man- 
nei: : the admirition, of which the lion was the ob- 
ject, for his kindness and gratitude to Androcles^ 
Eroduced good-will to Androcles, and a pardon of 
is crime. 

And this leads to other observations upon com- 
municated passions. I love my daughter less after 
she is mamed, and my mother less after a second 
marriage : the marriage of my son or of my father 
diminishes not my affection so remarkably. The 

* See Essays on morality and natural religion, part L em, ii. ch. G. 

t Lib. vii. cap. 86. ^ 

t AalHS Gelhus; lib. v. cap. 14. 
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same dbservation holds with respect to fnendshipy 

Satitude and other passions: the love I bear, my 
end, is but faintly extended to his married daugh-> 
ter : the resentment I have against a man is i^amly 
extended against children who make part of his 
family } not so readily against children who are 
foris-fanuliated, specially by marriage. This 
difference is also more remarkable in daughters 
than in sons. These are curious fact^; and, in 
order to discover the cause, we must examine mi- 
nutely that operation of the mind by which a pas-* 
sion is extended to a related objects In consider- 
ing tlvo things aa related, the lOind is npt stationary^ 
but paaseth and repasseth from the one tg the otheri 
viewing the relation from each of them j>erhaps 
oftener than once^ which holds mpre especially m 
considering a relation between things of unequal 
rank, as between the cause and the effect^ or oe* 
tween a principal and an accessory : in contem- 
plating, for example, the relation between a bmld- 
mg and its omaments, the mind is not satisfied with 
a single transition from the former to the latt«; it 
must also view the relation, beginning^At the latter, 
and passing from it to the former. This vibration 
of the mind in passing and repassing between things 
related, explains the facts above mentioned : the 
mind passeth easily from the father to the daugh- 
ter : but where the daughter is married, this new 
relation attracts the mind, and obstructs, in some 
measure, the return from the daughter to the fa- 
ther ; and any circumstanc^hat obstructs the mind 
in passing and repassing.between its objects, occa- 
sions a luce obstructiofi in the communication of 
passion. The marriage of a male obstructs less 
the easiness c^ transition; because a male is less 
sunk by the relation of marriage than a female. 
Vol. I. 9a 
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The foregoing instances are of passion commu- 
nicated from one object to another. But one passioa 
may be generated by another, without change of 
object. It in general is observable, that a passion 
paVes the Ivay tb others similar in tneir tone, whe- 
ther directed to the same or to a different object ; 
for the mind, heated by any passion, is, in that 
state, more susceptible of a new impression in a 
similar toiie, than when cool p.nd qmescent It is 
a common observation, thatf; pity generally mo- 
duceth friendship for a person in distress. One 
reason is, that f)ity ititerests us in its object and 
recommends all its vllrtuous qualities : female oeau- 
ty accdrdiiigly shows best in distress ; being more 
apt to inspire love, than upon an ordinary occasion. 
But the chief reason is, that pity, warming and 
itielting the spectator, prepares him for the recep- 
tion of other tender afiections ; and pity is readily 
improved into love or friendship, by a certain ten- 
derness and concern for the oDJect, which is the 
tone of both passions. The aptitude of pity to 
produce love, is beautifully illustrated by Shak* 
speare: 

Othdio. Her father lovM me ; oft invited me; 
StiH qiuestibn'd me the story of my life, 
^rom year to year ; the battles, seigesj fortunes, 
That I had past. 

I ran it through, eV'n froisi my boyish day^, 
^o th' very moment that he bade me tell it : 
Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field; 
d f hair breadth 'scapes in th' imminent deadly breach ^ 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, 
And sold to slavery; of my redeihption thence, 
And with it all my travel's' history. 

«— .: — . All thesa to hear 

Would D^fidemona seriously incline; 

But still the house-affairs ivould draw her thence, '• 

Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 
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She'd come again^ and with a greedy ear 
.Devoar up my discourse : which T observing, 
Took ohce a pliant hoinr, and found good means 
To draw from tier a prayer of earnest heard. 
That I would all my pUgrimagp dilate, 
Whereof by parcels she had something heart, 
But not distinctively. I did consent. 
And often did beguile her of her tears, 
When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffer'd. My story being done. 
Sbe gav-e me for my pains a world of sighs: 
She swore, in faith, 'twas strange* 'twas passing strange-^ 
'Twas pitiful, *twas wondrous pitiful— 
5he wish'd sh^ had not heard it: — yet she wishM 
That Heaven had made her such a man : — she thanked me, 
And bade me, if I had a ft'iend that lov'd her, 
I should but teach him how to tell my story. 
And that w^ould woo her. On this bint I spake : 
She lov'd me for the dangers I bad past. 
And I lov'd her, that she did pity them: 
Tibia only is the witchcraft I have us*d. 

Othdia, 4ct l. Sc. 8. 

ItQ this instance it lyill be Qbserve4 tl^at admiratiqii 
concurred with pity to produce love^ 



SECTION VI. 

Causes of the Passigns of Fear and Anger. 

ITear and apger, to answer the purposes of 
nature, are happily so contrived as to operatcf some- 
times instinctively, sonjetimes deliberately, accord- 
ing to circumstances. A3 far as deliberate, they 
fail in with the general system, and require no par- 
ticular explanation : if any object have a threaten- 
ing appearance, reason suggests means to avoid the 
danger : if ^ man be injured, the first thing he 
think9 9^, is what revenge he shall take, and what 
means he sJiall employ. These particular are no 



* 
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less obvious than natural. But, as the passions of 
fear and anger, in their instinctive state, are less 
familiar to us, it may be acceptable to the reader to 
have them accurately delineated. He may als^ 
possibly be glad of an opportunity to have tne na- 
ture of instinctive passions more fully explained, 
than there was formerly opportunity to do, I begin 
• with fear. 

Self-preservation is a matter of too great impor- 
tance to be left entirely to the conduct of reason. 
Nature hath acted here with her usual foresight 
Fear and anger are passions that move us to act^ 
sometimes deliberately, sometimes instinctively, 
according to circumstances ; and by operating in 
the latter manner, they frequently afford security 
when the slower operations of aelibemte reason 
would be too late : we take nourishment commonly, 
liot by the direction of reason, but by the impulse 
of hunger and thirst ; and, in the same manner, we 
avoid danger by the impulse of fear, which often, 
before there is time for reflection, placeth us in safe- 
ty. Here we have an illustrious instance pf wis- 
dom in the formation of man ; for it is not within 
the reach of fancy, to conceive any thing more art- 
fully contrived to answer its purpose, than the in- 
stinctive passion of fear, which upon the first sur- 
mise of danger, operates instantaneously. So little 
doth jthe passion, in such instances, depend on rea- 
son, that it freq^uently operates in contradiction to 
it: a man who is not upon his, guard cannot avoid 
shrinking at a blow, though he knows it to be aim* 
ed in sport ; nor avoid closing his ey^s ^.t the ap- 
proach of what may hurt them, though' conscious 
that he is in no danger. And it also opdrat^s by 
impelling us to act even where we are Conscious that 
our interposition can b© of no service : if a passage 
boat in a brisk gale, bear much to one side, I can- 



1 
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not aroid applying the whole force of my shoulders 
to set it upright ; and, if my horse stumble, my 
hands and Knees are instantly at work to prevent 
him ffcmx falling. 

Fe^r providesc for self-preservation bjr flying from 
harm; anger, by repelhng it. Nothing, indeed, 
Can be better contrived to repel or prevent injury, 
than an^er or resentment : destitute of that passion, 
men, like defenceless lambs, would lie constantly 
open to mischief.* Delibemte anger caused by a 
voluntary ^'y^.^' is too well known to require any 
explanation : if my desire be to resent an fdfront, 
I must use means ; and these means must be disco- 
vered by reflection : deliberation is here requisite ; 
and in that case the passion seldom exceeds just 
bounds. But, where anger impels one suddenly to 
return a blow, even without thinking of doing mis- 
chief, the passion is instinctive ; and it is chiefly in 
such a case that it is rash and ungovernable, because 
H operates blindly, without afibrding time for deli- 
beration or foresight. 

Instinctive anger is frequently raised by bodily 
pain, by a ^stroke, for example, on a tender part, 
whidi, rufilingthe temper, and unhinging the mind, 
IS in its tone similar to anger: and when a man is 
thus beforehand disposed to anger, he is nat nice 
nor scrupulous about an pbiect.; the penon who 
gave the stroke, however accidentally, 13 by an in- 
flammable temper held a proper object, merely for 
having occasioned the pain* U is still < more re- 
markable, that a stock or a stone by which I am 
hurt, becomes an object of my resentment: I am 
violently excited to crush it to atoms. The pas- 

* Braddas being bit by a moa^e he had oatched, let it slip out of hia fin- 
gen : << No creature, (savs he,) is so contemptible, but what may provide 
*< for its own safetyi if it V^e courage.'* 

BhUarehi J^thegmaUt, 
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sion, indeed, in that case, can be but a single flask; 
for being entirely irrational, it must vanish with the 
first reflection. Nor is that irrational efiect conned 
to bodily pain : internal distress, when excesrive, 
may be the occasion of effects equally irralicNiial : 
perturbation <^ mind occasioned by the apprehetf- 
sion of having lost a dear friend, will, in a fiery 
temper, produce momentary spaiks of anger against 
that very frknd, however inaocent: thus Shaks- 
peare, in the Tempest^ 

^lonzo, I I Sit down aod rest. 

£veQ here I will put off my hope, and keep it 
No longer for my flatterer ; he is drown'd 
Whom thus we stray to find, and the sea mocks 
Our frustrate search on land. Well, let hin go* 

Act III. Sk. 3. 

, The final words, Wellj let him gOf are an e:rore$- 
sion of impatience and anger at Ferdinand, whose 
absence greatly distressed his father, dreading that 
he was lost in the storm. This nice operation of 
the human mind, is by Shakspeare exhioited upon 

. another occasion, ana finely painted in the tragedy 

. of Othello : lago, by dark hints and suspicious cir- 
cumstances, had roused Othello's jealousy ; which, 

^however, appeared too slightly founded to be vent- 
ed up^p Desdemona, its proper object. The per- 
turbation and distress of mind thereby occasioned, 
produced a momentaij resentment against la^^f 
considered ds pccnasiompg the jealousy, thou]^ in- 
nocent j: 

• 

Oihdl^. VWaui, he sure Uiou prove my loYe a whore ; 
Be sure of it : give me the occular proof, 
Or by the wrath of man's eternal soul 
Thou ha^st J^een better have be^e;i boxM ft dog, 
Than answer my wakM wrath. 

fago, Is^t coBie to this ? ^ 
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Otkdlo, Make me see't ; or, at the least, to proTe It, 
That the probatioD bear na hinge or loop 
To haog a doubt on : or wo upon thy life ! 

Jago. My noble lord 

OUuUo^ If thou dott slander her, and toiture me, 
Kever pray ipore ; abandon all remorse ; 
On horror^s bead horrors accumulate ; 
Bo deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amased ; 
For nothing canst thou to damnation add 
Greater than that 

Othello, Act If. Sc, 8. 

This blind and absurd effect of anger i3 mere gaily 
illustrated by Addison, in a stoiy, the dramcdii 
persoMB of which are, a cardinal, and a wpj retain- 
tained in pay for int^lliTOnce. The cardinal is re- 
presented as minuting €k>wn the particulars. The 
spy begins with a low voice, " Such an one the ad- 
^' vocate whispered to one of his friends within my 
^^ hearing, that your Eminence was a very great 
^^ poltroon;" ^d after having given his patron 
time to take it down, adds, That another called him 
^^ a imercenary rascal in a public conversation." 
The car^nal replies, ^^ Very well," and bids him 
go on. The spy proceeds, and loads him wiUi re* 
ports of the same nature, till the cardinal rises in a 
fuiy, calls him an impudent scoundrel, and kicks 
him out of the room.* 

We meet with instances every day of resentment 
raised by loss at play, and wreaked on the cards or 
dice. But anger, a nirious passion, is satisfied with 
a connexion still slighter than that of cause and ef*: 
feet ; of which Congreve, in the Mtmrning Bride^ 
gives one beautiful example. 

GonsdUz. Have comfort. 

Mmeira. Curs'd be that tongue that bids me be of comfort. 
Curs'd my o\sn tongue that could not move bis pity 

spectator, Ne. 439. 
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Ciirs'd these weak hands that could not hold him here, 
For he is gone to doom Alphonso^s death. 

^ct IV. 5c. 8. 

I have chosen to exhibit anger in its more rare 
appearances, for in these we can best trace its na- 
ture and extent. In the examples above given, it 
appears to be an absurd passion, and altogether 
irrational. But we ought to consider, that it is not 
the intention of nature to subject this passion, irt 
every instance, to reason ana reflection : it was 
ipren.us to prevent or to repel injuries ; and, like 
fear, it often operates blindly and instinctivelyj 
without the least view to consequences : the very 
first apprehension of harm, sets it in motion to re- 
pel injury by punishment. Were it more cool and 
deliberate^ it would lose its threatening aj^earance, 
and be insufficient to guard us against violeiice* 
When such is and ought to be the nature of the 
passion^ it is not wonderful to find it exerted irre- 
gularly and capriciously, as it sometimes is where 
ue mischief is sudden and unforeseen. AH the 
harm that can be done by the passion in that state 
is instantaneous ; for the shortest delay sets all to 
rights; and circumstances are seldom so unlucky 
as to put it in the power of a passionate man to do 
much harm in an instant. 

Social passions, like the selfish, sometimes drop 
thdr character and become instinctive. It is not 
unusual to find anger and fear respecting others ao^ 
excessive, as to operate blindly and impetuously, 
precisely as where they are selfish* 
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SECTION VII* 

Emotions caused by Fictiofi^ 

The attentive reader will observe, that hither-' 
to no fiction hath been assigned as the cause of any 
passion or emotion : whether it be a being, action, 
or quality, that mpveth us, it is supposed to be 
realty existing. This observation shows that we 
have not yet completed our tas^; because pas- 
sions, as aU the world know, are moved by fiction 
as well as by truth. In judging beforehand of 
man, 90 remaikably addicted to truth and reaUty, 
one should little dream that fiction can have any 
effect upon him ; but man's intellectual faculties are 
not sufficiently perfect to dive far even into his own 
nature. I shall toke occasion afterward to show, 
that the power of fiction to generate pasinon is an 
admirable contrivance, subservient to excellent 
purposes : in the mean time, we must try to unfold 
the means that give fiction such influence over the 
mind. 

That the objects of our external senses really 
exist in the way and manner we perceive, is a 
branch of intuitive Ipoowledge : when I see a man 
walking, a tree growings or cattle grazine, I can- 
not doubt but that these objects are reafly what 
they appear to be : if I be a spectator of any trans«- 
%ction or event, I have a conviction of the real ex- 
istenoe of the persons engaged, of thek words, 
and^f th^ actions. Nature determines us to re- 
ly on the veracity of our senses ; for otherwise they 
could not in any degree answer their end, that 
of laying open things existing and passing around 
us. 

Vol. I* 10a 



By the power of memoiy, a thms formaclT smd 
may.be recalled to the mrnd with mfferent de^itees 
of accuracy. We eommonly are satisfied with a 
^ght recollection of the capital circumstaiices^ 
and, in sudi recdlection, the thing is not ^red 
as in our view, nor any image formed : we retam 
tile consciousness of our present situation, and 
barely remember that formerly we saw that thing* 
But with respect to an interesting objector erent tteit 
made a sArong impression^ I am not satisfied with 
i^ cursory review, but must dwell upon eveijr cir- 
fSumstance. I am imperceptibly converted mto a 
spectator, and p^ceive every particular passing in 
my presence, as when I was in reality a spectetcn:* 
For example, I saw yesterday a beautiful woman 
in tears for the loss of an only child, and was ^at- 
ly moved with her distress : not satu^ed with a 
slight recollection or bare remembmnce, I ponder 
upon the melanch<4y scene : conceiving mysdf (o 
be in Uie plaoe where I was an eye-wikn^s, eveiy 
cimimstance appe$a« to me as at first : I thiirir I 
see the woman in tears, and hear her moans^ 
Hence it may be ju^y said, that in a complete 
idea of memory there is no past nor future : a thing 
i^eea&ed to die mmd with the)aecuracy I have been 
describing, is perceived as in our view, and coiiae^ 

Sfoently as existing at nresent. Fast time makes 
art of an inccrnipiete idea only : i remember or le- 
ect, that some jears ago I was at Oxford, and saw 
the first stone laid of the Ratcliir libiaiy ; and I »- 
meniber that> at a still greats distance t>f tin^> I 
hear4 a debate in the House of O^mmotis about a 
st^ding aitny. 

iUamentabie is the impeifection of language, air 
r^ost in eyeiT particular that fyis net unla? exter- 
nal sense* I am talking of a matter exceeding 
clear in the perception : and yet I find no smaS 
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diffictdtj to express it clearly in words ; for it is 
not accwate to talk of incidents long past as pass? 
ii^ ia our sights nm of hearing at present what we 
leallf heard yesterday, or at a nunre distant time, 
^d yet the want of proper words to describe ideal 
presence, and to distuiguish it 6fom real, presence^ 
makes tins inaccuracy unav^oidable. When I recaf 
any thing to my mind in a manner so distinct as to 
form an idea or image of it as present^ I hare not 
words to describe that act, but that I p^rceiye the 
thing as a roectator, and as existing in toy prer 
sence ; which meam not that I am reaUy a specta^- 
tor, but only that I conceive myself to be a specta* 
tor, and have a perception of the object similar to 
what a real spectator hath. 

Aja many rules of criticism depend on ideal pre^ 

sencey' the reader, it is hoped, will take some pains 

to form an exact notion of it, as distinguished on 

the one hand from real presence, and on the other 

fimn a superficial or reflective remembrance. In 

cohtmdistmction to real presence, ideal presence 

may property be termed a waking dream ; because, 

like a dream, it vanisheth the moment we reflect 

upon our present situation : real presence, on the 

contrary, vouched by eye-sight, commands our be* 

lie^ not only duiiig the direct perception, but in 

r^B^cting afterward on the object. To dismigui&di 

ideal presence froip reflective remembrance, Igive 

the feUowing illustration: when I think of an event 

as past,, without forming any image, it is barely m- 

fleeting or remembering diat I was an eye-witness; 

but wfa^ 1 recal the event so distinctly as to form 

a coiQptete image of it, I perceive it as passing in 

my presence ; am this perception is an actof intur 

ition, into whidi reflection enters not, niore thiBii 

into an act of sight 
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Though ideal presence is thus distingulshadinnii 
real presence on the one side, and from reAeciA^e 
remembrance on the other, it is however yamUs 
^thout any precise limits ; rising sometkaes 40^ 
ward the former, and often sinking toward the lat¥ 
ter. In a vigorous exertion of memoir, ideal pre^^ 
si^nce is extremely distinct: thus, when 9. maia, 
entirely occupied with some event that made a deep 
impressloui forgets himself, he perceives evexy 
thing as passing before him, and hadi a conscious* 
ness of presence similar to that of a spectator ; with 
no difference but that in the former the percepttoD 
of presence is less firm and clear than in the latt^« 
BiA such vigorous exertion of memory is rare i^ideal 
presence is oftener faint, and the ims^ so obscure 
as not to differ widely from reflective rememl»ance. 

Hitherto oi an idea of memory. I proceed td 
consider the idea of a thing I never saw, raised in 
me by speech, by writing, or by painting. That 
idea, with respect to the present subject, is of the 
same nature with ah idea of memory, being either 
complete or incomplete. A lively and accurate de* 
scriDtton of an important event, mises in me idew 
no less distinct than if I had been originally an 
eye-witness: I am insensibly transformed into a 
spectator ; and have an impresflfen that every ind^ 
dent is passing in my presence. On the trther hand, 
a slight or superficial narrative produceth but a 
faint and incomplete idea, of which ideal presence 
makes no part. Past time is a circumstance that 
entens into this idea, as it doth into an incomplete 
idea of memory: I believe that Scipio e»sted 
about 2000 years ago, and that he overcame Han-, 
nibal in the famous battle of Zama. When I re-, 
fleet so slightly upon that memorable event, Leon, 
sjdpr it as long past But let it be spread out ^n a 
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lirdf and bewrtifiil description, I am inaansibly 
toni^Dtnned iq09 a spectator : I perceive these two 
iieroiea in act to engage : I perceive them brandish- 
kig thdr swords, and cheering their troops ; and 
in that manner I attend them through the battle, 
eveiy incident of which appears to be passing in 
my si^L 

I have had occasion to observe,^ that ideas, both 
ef memory and of speech, produce emotions of the 
^same kind with what are produced by an immediate 
;view of the object ; only fainter, in proportion as 
an idea is. fiunter than an original perception* The 
insight we have now got, unfolds that mystery: 
idesu presence supplies the wsmt of real presence ; 
and in idea we perceive persons actine and suffer- 
ing, precisely as an original survey : if our sympa<- 
thy be engaged by the latter, it must also in some 
degree be engapd by the former, especially if the 
distinctness of ideal presence approach to that of 
real presence. Hence the pleasure of areverie, where 
a man, forgetting hiinself, is totally occupied with 
the ideas passing in his mind^ the objects of which 
he conceives to t>e really existing in his presence. 
Tlie power of lauj^age to raise emotions, depends 
entirely on the raising such lively and distinct ima* 
ges as are here described: the reader's passions 
are never sensibly moved, till he be thrown into a 
kind of reverie; in which state, forgetting that he 
is reading, he conceives every incident as passing 
m. his presence, precisely as if he were an eye- 
witness. A geneiral or reflective remembmnce can- 
not warm us into any emotion : it may be agreea- 
Me in some sli^t degree ; but its ideas are too faint 
and obscure to raise any thing like an emotion; 
and were they ever so lively, they pa«s with tod 

* Flit I. sect. 1. of the pretent chspten 
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much i^ecipitation to have that ^jiect: our^miw 
tions are never instantaneous ; ev4Mf.dach as eoss^ 
the soonest to their hei^t, have different periods 
of birth and incrememt ; and to give opportunity fdr 
these different periods, it is necessary that ih^ 
cau^e of every emotion be present to the mind a 
due time ; for an emotion is not carried to its height 
but by reiterated impressions. We know that to be 
the case of emotions arising from objects of siglrt; 
a quick succession, even of the most beautifvA ob^ 
lects, scarce making aiyr impression ; and if this 
nold in the .succession of original perceptions, how 
much more in the succession of ideas ? 

Though all this while I have been only describ* 
ing what passeth in the mind of eveiy one, and 
what eveiy one must be conscious of, it was neces* 
skry to enlarge upon the subject; because, how*- 
iBver clear in the internal conception, it is i^ &om 
being so when described in wonls. Ideal prea^aee*! 
though of general importance, hath scarce eV^ been 
touched by any writer ; and however difficult the 
explication, it could not be avoided in accounting 
for the effects produced by fiction. Upon that poin^ 
the reader I guess, has prevented me : it already 
must have occurred to him, that if, in reading, idesu 
presence be the means by which our passions are 
moved, it makes no difference whether the subje^ 
jbe a fable or a true history : when ideid presence 
is complete, we perceive every object as in tm 
sight; and the mind, totally occupied witlji anin« 
jteresting event, finds no leisure for reflection. Hi» 
reasoning is confirmed by constant laid univeitel 
experience. Let us take under consideration (ii>e 
meeting of Hector and Andromadie, in die sixth 
book of the Iliad, or some of the passionate scried 
in King Lear: these pictures of human life, when 
We are sufficiently engageil, give aa iippression ^ 
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reftMtjr not less distinct than th&t given by Tacitus 
cblfclibilig the death x>f Otho : Tve never once re- 
flect wheUier the stotj be true or feigned ; reflect 
tidd' cofiies afterward, when we have the scene no 
longer before our eyes. This reasoning will appear 
in a still clearer light, by opposing ide^ presence to 
ideas i^ed by a cursory narrative ; which ideas 
being faint, obscure, and imperfect, leave a vacuity 
ill the mind, which solicits reflection. And ac- 
cordingly, a curt narrative, of feigned incidents i% 
tiever relished : any slight pleasure it affords, is 
more than counterbalanced Dy the disgust it in- 
spires for want of truth. 

To support the foregoing thcoiy, I add what I 
reckon a decisive argument ; which is, that even 
genuine history has no command over our passions 
but by ideal presence only ; and consequently, that 
in this respect it stands upon the same footing with 
&ble. To me it appears clear, that in neither can 
our sympathy hold firm against reflection: for if 
&e reflection that a story is a pure fiction prevent 
our sympathy, so will equally the reflection that 
the persons described are no longer existing. What 
effect, for example, can the belief of the rape of 
Lucietia have to raise our sympathy, when she 
died above 2000 years ago, and hath at present uq 
painfifdk ibeling of the Injury done her ? The effect 
of history, in point of instruction, deoends in some 
meamre upon its veracity. But history cannot 
reach the heart, while we indulge any reflection 
vipaa the facts : such reflection, if it engage our be- 
lief, never fails at the same time to poison our plea- 
sifi^, by convincing us that our syihpathy for those 
who ape dead and gone is absurd. And if reflec- 
^n be laid aside, history stands upon the same 
fiMing with fable : what effect either may have to 
xme QUI sympathy, depends on the vivacity of the 
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ideas they raise ; and, with respect to that circum- 
fitance, fable is generally more successful than his- 
toiy. 

Of all the means for making an impression of 
ideal presence, theatrical representation is the most 

Eowerful. That words, independent of action, 
ave' the same power in a less decree, eveiy one of 
sensibility must have felt : a good tragedy will ex- 
tort tears in private, though not so forcibly as upon 
the stage* That power belongs also to psdnting : 
a^ good historical picture makes a deeper impress 
jsion than words can, though not equal to that ci 
theatrical action. Painting seems to possess a mid-* 
die place between reading and acting : in making 
an impression of ideal presence, it is not less su- 
perior to the former than inferior to the latter. 

It must not however be thought, that our pas- 
sions can be raised by painting, to such a height as 
by words : a picture is confined to a single instant 
of tim^, and cannot take in a succession of inci- 
dents: its impression indeed is the deepest that 
can be made instantaneously ; but seldom is a pas- 
sion raised to any height in an instant, or by a sin- 
^e impression: it was observed above, that our 
passions, those especially of the sympathetic kind, 
require a succession of impressions ; and for that 
reason* reading and acting have greatly the advan^ 
tage, by reiterating impressions without end. 

Upon the whole, it is by means of ideal presence 
that our passions are excited ; and till words pro- 
duce that charm, they avail nothing: even real 
events entitled to our belief, must be conceived 
present and passing in our sight, before they can 
move us. And this theory serves to explain Bev^ 
nl phenomena otherwise unaccountable. A mis- 
fortune happening to a stranger, makes a less im- 
pression than happening to a man we kaowy even 
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yf}^i» we are no way interested in him : our ac^ 
quaintance with this man, however slight, aids the 
conception of his suffering in our presence. For 
the same reason, we are Uttle moved by any dis- 
tant event ; because we have more difficuit[r to con* 
ceive it present, than an event that happened in. our 
neighbourhood. 

Every one is sensible, that describing a past 
event as present, has a fine effect in language : for 
what other reason than that it aids die conc€»tiq^ 
of ideal presence ? Take the following example. 

And now with shouts the shocking armies dos'df 

To lances lances, shields to shields oppos'd; 

Host against host the shadowy legions drew. 

The sounding darts, an iron tempest, flew ; 

Victors, and vanquished join promiscuous crieti 

Triu^^)hiog. shouts and dying groans arise, 
. With streaming blood the slippery field is dy'd, 
, And slaughter'ii heroes swell the dreadful tide. 

In this passage we may observe how the writer, in- 
flamed with the subject, insensibly advances from 
the past time to the present ; led to that form of 
narration by conceiving eveir circumstance as pass- 
ing in his own sight : which at the same time has 
a fine effect upon the reader, t)y presenting things 
to him, as a spectator. But change from theoast to 
the present requires some preparation ; and is not 
sweet where there is no stop in the sense : witness 
the following passage. 

Thy fate was next, O Phestus ! doom'd to feel 
mie. great Idomeneus' proleoded steel ; 
Whom..Boru8 sent (his son and only joy) 
From fruitful Tame to the fields of Troy. 
The Cretan jav'lin reach'd him from afar, 
And pierc'd his shoulder as he mounts his car. 
• ^ ' . ' mad, r. 57, 

Vol- I. 11» 
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It is ^ Wdirsfe tb &ll back to the past tb the eatiie 
pieBod ; for that te an ai^climax in dedcfiptiont : 

Tb^^gli l^ec^kiog tsttiks hiH (itrioiM course b% b«»diy 
And fK llie gtyd^ew hit broiid linee extendi : • 
TJ^rpiigh her bright teil tii^ dariog weapon, drore, 
Th' ambrosial Tell, whicb all the graces wove : 
Her snowy band the rasing steel profanM, 
AxA the transparent skfn ^th crimson statn'd. 

Agasfi, describing the ^eld of Jupitert 

Here all the Terrors of grim war appea^ 
Here rages Force, here tremble Flight and Fear« 
Here stormed ContenCibn, add h^re Fury frown 'd,. 
And Uie dire orb portentous Gorgon crewn'd. 

Not is it plea3ant to be carried hackwaJrd and for- 
ward alternately in a rapid succession : 

■•■- •♦:..' - *. ■ 

TfaeH dy'd Scaijiaodrius, expert in the chacc, 
In woods, and m\i» to wound the savage race 5 
Piat}» ttfifght bib all he r sy Ir afi attft, 
To bep4 the bow and ^im un^srriog darts t 
g^t vainly here iHaqrt. arts he tries, 
The fatal lan^e arrebts Wm as he flies ; 
From Mei^elaus^ arna th^ ireapon sent, 
Thfetfgh hU Wofed bafck ai^d hea^viog bosom WeM : 
Pqt/ n sn^kp the warrior with a thnnd'riog sound, 
jiis br^^n ^ri^our rings ^gainit the groQnd. 

JBtarf, ▼. as. 

It is wonderful to observe, u©on what ^ligbt ftmn-^ 
dations Nature erects gome of herinoBt solid and 
magnificent works, f n aDoearatice at least wfcat 
can be more sKrfit than ideal presence ? And yet 
trom It IS derived that extensive inBuence which 
language hath over the heart ; an influence which, 
more than any other ^ueansy strengthens the bond 
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of moiety y and 9ttraqt$ inidividiiaj^ fpom |^ir pi|«- 
Tate system to perfiorm nets of g^nexositf apd pa- 
^voleiice. Hatters of fact, it is true, and tjruth jip 
general, may be inculcated without takii^ adyaii- 
^ge of ideal presfBuce ; but without it, me 6aMffl 
speaker or writer would in vain attempt to inovp 
anjr passion : our sympathy would ))b cen&ned to 
objects that are reafly presept; iEtpd lapgMa^s 
would lose eiiti^e|y its signal power of planking i^ 
jympathise with beipgs removed at the greatest 
instance of time as weu as of place. Npr is the in- 
.fiuepce of laiiiguage, by^ means of ideal jpresencp, 
con^ne(} to the heart : it reacheth also tne nndefr 
3tandiag, and coniUributes to belief. For when 
events are related ii^ jsl liyely manne,r, ajpbd. jeyenr 
circumstapce appears $3 passing before u?, we su** 
{ex not patiently the truth of the facts to be (|uesr 
tios^d. An Instoriap, accordingly, ^ho if^aab ^ 
genius for narration, ^^dom faiils to engage our be^ 
fief. The same facts related in a manne;^ cp^ 
and indistinct, are not suffered tojpass without ejsr 
fimix^t^on : a thing ill described ^s like an object 
5eefl at jbl dist^ce, or through a W^st: we do^i^ 
whether it be a reality or a l<iti4)p. Cicero says, 
Aat to relate the nianper in which an evep.t passed 
jaot only enlivens the story, h^t makes it appear 
more credible/ For that reason, a j^oet who ca^ 
ivarm and animate his reader^ may ^plpy bolder 
fictions than ought to be ventured by an inferior 
^nius; the reader once thoroughly ei^agpclyis sjus^ 
£eptible G^ithe strongest impressions; 

Veraqae Gonstituu&t, quae beRe tangere ponsunt 
A^reiS; et )epido qii^s sunt fuciatii sonore. 
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A masterly painting has the same efTect : Le Brun 
is no small support to Quintus Curtius : and among 
the vulgar in Italy, the belief of scripture-history 
is, perhaps, founded as much upon the authority of 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, and other celebrated 
painters, as upon that of the sacred writers.* 

The foregoing theory must have fati^ed the 
reader with much dry reasoning, but his labour 
will not be fruitless ; because from that theory are 
derived many useful rules in criticism, which shall 
be mentioned in their proper places. One speci- 
men shall be our present entertainment. Events 
that surprise by being unexpected, and yet are na* 
turd, enliven greatly an epic poem : but in such a 
poem^ if it pretend to copy human manners and 
actions, no improbable incident ought to be admit- 
ted; that is, no incident contrary to the order and 
course of nature. A chain of imagined incidents 
linked together according to the order of nature, 
finds easy admittance into the mind : and a lively 
narrative of such incidents occasions complete im- 
ages, or in other words, ideal presence: but our 
judgment revolts against an improbable incident ; 
and, if we once begin to doubt of its reality, fare- 
wel relish and concern-— an unhappy effect ; for it 
YnW require more than an ordinary effort to restore 
the waking dream, and to make the reader con- 
ceive even the more probably incidents as passing 
in his presence. 

I never was an admirer of machinery in an epic 
poem, and I now find my taste justified by reason ;. 
the foregoing argument concluding still piore strong- 

• At quae Polycl^to dcfuerent, Phidae atque Alcamenl dantur. Phidias 
tamen oiis qiiam hominibus efficiendis melior artifex traditur : in ebpre vero 
loDge citra emulum, vtl si nihil nisi Minervam Athenis, aut Olympinm in 
£tide Jovem fecisset; cujus pulchritudo adjecisse aliquid etiam receptas re* 
llgioni videtur I adl«o msjeete^ opens Deui^ sqaavit. Q^intiliani ^> lUh 
pfm.^.secLl. 
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I7 a^auist hnaginarf beings, than against improba- 
ble mcts : fictions of that nature may amuse by 
their novelty and singularity ; but they never move 
the sympathetic passions, because they cannot im- 
pose on the mina any perception of reality. I ap- 
peal to the discerning reader, whether that observa- 
tion be not applicable to the machinery of Tasso 
and of Voltaire : such machinery is not only in it- 
self cold and uninteresting, but gives an air of fic- 
tion to the whole composition. A burlesque poem, 
such as the Lutrin or the Dispensary, may employ 
machinery with success ; for these poems, though 
they assume the air of history, give entertainment 
chiefly by their pleasant and ludicrous pictures, to 
whicn machinery contributes : it is not the aim of 
such a poem, to raise our sympathy : and for that 
treason, a strict imitation of nature is not required. 
A poem professedly ludicrous, may employ machi- 
nery to great advantage and the more extravagant 
the better. 

Having assigned the means by which fiction 
commands our passions ; what only remains for 
accomplishing our present task, is to assign the 
final cause. I have already mentioned, that fic- 
tion, by means of language, has the command of 
our sympathy for the good of others. By the same 
means, our sympathy may also be raised for our 
own good. In the fourth section of the present 
chapter, it is observed, that examples both of vir- 
tue and of vice raise virtuous emotions : which be- 
coming stronger by exercise, tend to make us vir- 
tuous Dy habit, as well as by principle^ 1 now 
further observe, that examples confined to real 
events are not so firequent as without other means 
to produce a habit of virtue : if they be, they are 
not recorded by historians. It therefore show^ 
great wisdom, to form us in such a manner,, as to 
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be susceptible of the same improveineirt from &ble 
that we receive from genuine nistorj. Bj Uiat con- 
trivance, examples to improve us in virtue may be 
multiplied without end : no other sort of discipline 
contributes more to make virtue habitual, and no 
other sort is so agreeable in the application. I add 
another final ciaiuse with thprougn satisfaction : be- 
cause it shows, that the Author of our nature is not 
less kindly provident for the happiness of his crea- 
tures, than for the regularity of their conduct : the 
power that fiction hath over the mind affords an 
endless variety of refined amusements always at 
hand to employ a vacant hour: such amusem^rts 
are a fine resource in solitude ; and, by cheering 
and sweetening the mind, contribute mightily to 
social happiness* 



PART II. 



EMOTIONS AND PASSIONS, AS PLEASANT AND PAINPt][t, 
AGREEABLE AND DISAGREEABLE.— r«-MODIFICATlONS OF 
THESE QUALITIES. 



It will naturally occur at first, that a discomse 
Wfon the passions ou^t to commence with eSr 
ptaimng the qualities now mentioned : but upot 
trial, I found thai this explsma^ion could not be 
made distinctly, tiU Ihe difference should fhst be as^ 
eertaiiied between an emotion and a passioa, an« 
their causes uafdMed. 

Oreat obscurilr may be observed amfiii^ writcis 
with regard io the preaeat point : pavticmariy no 
care is takes to jlisliQiguisb agreea^ Atm pte$&- 
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santy disagreeable from painful ; or rather these 
terms are deemed synonymous. This is an error 
not at all venial in the science of ethics ; as instances 
Caii and shall be given, of paintul passions that are 
Agreeable, and of pleasant passions that are disa- 
greeable. These terms, it is true, are used indiffer- 
ently in familiar conversation, and in compositions 
for amusement ; but more accuracy is required from 
those who profess to explain the passions, la 
writing upon the critical art, I would avoid every 
refinement that may seem more curious than use- 
ful : but the proper meaning of the terms under 
consideration must be ascertained, in order to un- 
derstand the passions, and some of their effects that 
ajre intimatelv connected with criticism. 

I shall endeavour to explain these terms by fa- 
miliar examples. Viewing a fine garden, I per- 
ceive it to be beautiful or agreeable ; and I consi- 
der the beauty or agreeableness as belonging to the 
object, or as one of its qualities. When 1 turn my 
attention from the garden to what passes in my 
mind, I am conscious of a pleasant emotion, of 
which the garden is the cause : the pleasure here 
is fielt, as a quality, not of the garden, but of the 
emotion produced by it. I ^ve an opposite exam- 
ple. A rotten carcass is disagreeable, and raises 
m the spectator a painful emotion : the disagreea* 
bleness is a quality of the object; the pain is a 
quality of the emotion produced by it. In a word, 
agreeable and disagreeable are qualities of the ob- 
jects we perceive ; pleasant and painful are qualities 
of the emotions we feel : the former qualities are 
perceived as adhering to objects ; the latter are felt 
as existing within us. 

But a passion or . emotion, beside being felt, is 
frequently made an object of thought or reflection : 
we exaiajne it ; we inquire into its nature, its cause, 
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and its effects. In that view, like other objects, it 
is either agreeable or disagreeable. Hence clearly 
appear the different significations of the terms un- 
der consideration, as applied to passion ; when a 
passion is termed pleasant or painful^ we refer to, 
the actual feeling ; when termed agreeable or disaz 
greeable^ we refer to it as an object of thought or 
reflection; a passion is pleasant or painful to th^ 
person in whom it exists ; it is agreeable or disa^ 
greeable to the person who makes it a subject of 
contemplation. 

In the description of emotions and passions, 
these terms do not always coincide : to make which 
evident, we must endeavour to ascertain, first, what 
passions and emotions are pleasant, what painful.; 
and next, what are agreeable, what disagreeable, 
With respect to both, there are general rules, 
which, if I can trust to induction, admit not a sin- 
gle exception. The nature of an emotien or pas- 
sion, as pleasant or painful, depends entirely on 
its cause : the emotion produced by an agreeable 
object is invariably pleasant ; and the emotion .pro- 
duced by a disagreeable object is invariably pain<- 
ful.* Thus a lofty oak, a generous action, a valua- 
ble discovery in art or science, are agreeable ob- 
jects that invariably produce pleasant emotions. A 
stinking puddle, a treacherous action, an irregular, 
ill-x:ontrived edifice, being disagreeable objects, 
produce painful emotions. Selfish passions are 
pleasant^ for they arise from self, an agreeable ob- 
ject or cause. A social passion directed uppQ an 
agreeable, object is always pleasant ; directed upon 
an object in distress is painfuLt Lastly., all disso* 
cial passions, such as envyj resentment, malice, be- 
ing caused by disagreeable objects, cannot fail to 
be painful. 

* See part vii. of this chapter. t See^part vii. of thUhehapter.. 
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A general rule for tiiie agreeableness or disagree^- 
ableness of emotions and passions is a more diffi-^ 
cult enterprize : it must be attempted however. 
We have a sense of a common nature in every 
species of animals, particularly in our own: and 
we have a conviction that this commoti nature is 
rightj or perfect^ and that individuals ou^ to be 
made conformable to it.* To every . faculty, to 
every passion, and to every bodily member, is as- 
signed a proper office and a due proportion : if one 
limb be longer than the other, or be disproportion- 
ed to the whole, it is, wrong and disagreeable : if a 
passion deviate from the common nature, by being 
too strong or too weak, it is also wrong and disa- 
greeable : but as far as conformable to common na- 
ture, every emotion and every passion is perceived 
by us to be ri^ht, and as it ougnt fx> be ; and upon 
thd.t accoiint it must appear agreeable. That this 
holds true in pleasant emotions and passions, will 
readily be admitted : but the painful are no less 
natural than the other : and therefore ou^ht not to 
be an excc;ption. Thus the painful emotion raised 
by a monstrous birth or brutal action, b no less 
agreeable upon reflection, than the pleasant emotion 
raised by a flowing river or a lofty dome : and tl^ 
painful paaBions of grief and pity are agreeable, 
and applauded by all the world. 

Anotner rule more simple and direct for ascer- 
taimng the agreeableness or disagreeableness of a 
passion sis opposed to ad emotion, is derived from . 
the desire that accompanies it. If the desire be to 
perform a right action in order to produce a good 
effect, the passion is agreeable : If j^e desire be 
to do a wron^ action in order to pr^duce.an ill ef- 
fect, the passion is disagreeable. Thus, passions 



* See this doctrine fully eiplained, chap. xxv. Staodard of Taste. 
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as well as actioi^are governed by the moml sense* 
These rules bj tiie wisdoBi of Providence coincide: 
a passion tli^t is conformabte to our common nature 
must tend to good; and a passion that deviates 
from our common nature must tend to iU* 

This deduction may be canied a grestit way far- 
ther : but to avoid intancacy and obsomtyt I make 
but one other step. A passicm which, as aforesaid, 
becomes an object of tbou^ to a spectator, may 
have the effect to jHroduce a passioQ or emotiMi m 
him ; for it is natural, that a social being should be 
affected with the passimis of others. Passions or 
emotions thus generated, submit, in commcm wiUi 
others, to the general law» above mentioned^ name- 
ly, that an agreeable object produced a. plewaat 
emotion, and a disagreeable object a paimul emjih 
tion. Thus the passion of gratitude, bein^ to a 
mectator an agreeable object, producem in lum the 
pleasant passion of love to the grateful person: a^ 
malice beir^ to a spectator a disagreeable object, 
produceth in him tne painful passion of hatred to 
the n^alicious person. 

We arie now prepared for exiaunples of pleasast 
|mssions that are disagrieeable, and of painful pas- 
sions that are agreeable. Self-love, as hong as con- 
fined within lust bounds, is a passion both pleasant 
and a^eeabfe: in exce^ it isVlisagreeabier though 
it continues to be still pleasant. Our appetites are 
precisely in the same condUion. Resentment^ 00 
the other hand, is, in every stage of the passmOi 

Pednful ; but is not disagreeable unless in excess, 
ity k ^ways painful, yet always agreeable.. .Va- 
nity, on the contraiy, is always pleasant, yet al- 
ways disagreeable* But however <&tinct these 
qualities are, they coincide, I acknowledge, in one 
class of passions : all vicious passions tending to 
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the hurt of (^ei8^ are equally painfid uid disagree*- 
alile. 

The hiK^amg qualities of pteasaitf and* painful, 
inay be sufficient for ordinary sul^ects : but widi 
respect to the science of criticism^ It ia necessary, 
that yfe also be made acquaiEUted witfi the Btw&csk 
modificatieos of these qualities, widi the modifica* 
tions at least that make the greatest figuce. Eren 
at first view one is sensible, that the pleasure or 

Eatn of 4aBe Mssion differs fimn that of another: 
ow distant toe pleasure of revenge gratified firom 
that of lore? so distant, as that we cannot without 
sdtuctance admit them to be any ws^ related. That 
tile Shme quality of pleasure should be so diffecent* 
ly modified in different passic^is, will not be sur- 
prising, vi^iea we reflect on the boundless variety 
of agre^ible sounds, tastes, and smeUs, 4aily* per* 
l^ived. Our discernment reaches dMSe^nces st^ 
m<Nre minute, in dbjects even of Ae same sense : 
we have no difficulty to distinguish different sweets, 
dMerent sours, wtd different bitters; honey is 
sweet, so is su^, and yet the one never is mis^ 
taken for the ^her : our sense of smelling is suffix- 
ciaitly acute, to distinguish vmeties in sweet snnell- 
ing flowiers without ^1. With respect to passions 
a»d emotions, their differences as to pleasant and 
pmnftd have no limits ; though we want acuteness 
(^ feeting for the more delicate modifications. 
There is here an analogy between our internal and 
ext^iial senses : the latter are sufficiently acute (ox 
aQ die useful purposes of Ufe, and 90 are tiie ibr-^ 
men Some persons indeed. Nature's favourites, 
kive a wondeifid acuteness of sense, which to them 
unfolds many a d^^itful scene totally hid firom 
^vulgar eyes. But if su^ refined pleasure be coo* 
fined to a small number, it is however wisely order- 
ed that otheprs ^e not sensible of the defect ; noF 
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detracts it from their happiness that others secretly 
are more happy. With relation to the fine arts 
only, that quaufication seems essential ; and there 
it is termed delicacy of taste. 

Should an author m such a ta£rt;e attempt to de« ' 
sqribe all tibose varieties in pleasant ana paiitful 
emotions which he himself feels, he would soon 
meet an invincible obstacle in the poverty of lan- 
guage : a people must be thoroughly refined, befoie 
they invent words for expressing the. more delicate 
feelings ; and for that reason, no known UHigue bi^ 
therto has reached that perfection. We must there* 
fore rest satidied with an eisqplanation of the mose 
obvious modifications. 

In forming a comparison between pleasant pas* 
sions of different kinds, we conceive some of them 
to be gross J some refined. Those pleasiires of ex* 
temal sense that are felt as at the organ of sense, 
are conceived to be corporeal, or gross:* the plea* 
sure of the eye and the ear are felt to be internal ; 
and for that reason are conceived to be more pure 
and refined. 

The social affections are conceived by all to be 
more refineii than the selfish. Sympathy and hu- 
manity are universally esteemed the finest temper 
of mind : and for that reason, the prevalence of the 
social. affections in the progress of society, is held 
to be a refinement in our nature. A savage knows 
little of social affection, and therefore is not qua* 
lified to compare selfish and social pleasure ; but 
a man, after acquiring a high relish for the lat^ 
ter, loses not thereby a taste for the former : he i^ 
qualified to judge, and he will give preference to 
social pleasures as more sweet and refined. In 
f^ct they maintain that character^ not only in the 

* See tbe Introdaction. 
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direct feeling, but also when we make them the 
subject of reflection : the social passions aije fer 
more agreeable than the selfish, and rise much 
hi^er in our esteem. 

There are differences not less remarkable among 
ike painful passions. Some are voltn^ary, ^ome in- 
voluntary : the pain of the gout is W example of 
the latter: griei*, of the former, which in some 
cases is so voluntary as to reject all consolation. 
One pain softens the temper, pity is an instance : 
one intends to render us savage and cruel, which is 
the case of revenge. I value myself upon sympa- 
thy : I hate and despise myself for envy. 

Social affections have an advantage over the sel- 
fish, not only with respect to pleasure, as abov^ 
explained, but also with respect to pain. The pain 
of an affront, the pain of want, the pain of disap- 
pointment, and a thousand other selfish pains, are 
cruciating and tormenting, and tend to a habit of 
peevishness and discontent. Social pains have a 
veiy different tendency : the pain of sympathy,* for 
example, is not only voluntary, but softens my 
temper, and raises me in my own esteem. 

Refined manners, and polite behaviour, must not 
be deemed altogether artificial : men who, inured 
to the sweets of society, cultivate humanity, find 
an elesant pleasure in preferring others, and making 
them happy, of which the proud, the selfish, scarce 
have a conception. 

Ridicule, which chiefly arises from pride, a sel- 
fish passion, is at best but a gross pleasure : a peo* 
pie, it is true, must have emerged out of barbaritj 
oefore they can have a taste for ridicule ; but it is 
top rough an entertainment for the polished and re« 
fined. Cicero discovers in Plautus a happy talent 
for ridicule, and a peculiar delicacy of wit: but 
Rbrace, who made a figure in the court of Angus*- 
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tusy whei'e taste was cbnsideraUy purified, declares 
a^inst the lowness and roudmess of that audioir's 
r^eiy. Ridicule is banished Prance, and b losine 
ground in England. 

Other modifications of pleasant passions ytSL be 
occasionally ibeiitioned hereafter, rarticularij ti^e 
modifications of high and law are to be handled in 
the chapter of erandeur and sublimity ; and the mo- 
difications of dignified and meanj in the chapter of 
dignity and grace- 
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iNfTEBRUPTED EXISTEJfCE OF EMOTIONS AND PASSI0NJ5.— 

TJ^EIR GROWTH AND DECAV. 

Were it the nature of an emotion to continue, 
4ike colour and figure, in its present state till yaried 
by some qperatin^ cause, the condition of man 
would be jdeplorable : it is ordered wisely, tfaat 
amotions should mcMre reseibble another attribute 
of mattery namely, motion, which requires the coa- 
stant eiertion of an* operating cause, and ceases 
when the cause is withdrawn. An emotimi may 
subsist while its cause is present ; and when its 
cause is removed^ may subsist by means of an idea, 
though in a fainter manner : but the moment anoi^ 
ther thought breaks in and engrosses the mind, the 
emotion is gone, and is no longer felt: if it retmcn 
with its cause, or an idea of its came, it again r^f 
nisb^ with them when other thoughts erop^d in. 
The reawn is, that an copoiotian or paisN^ioii is ^imr 
nectied with me perception or i^a q£ its caufl<», so 
ixiiljmateiy as not to mve any inik|>eiidaut eupt-^ 
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eiice : a stioog; passion^ it is trae, hath a migh^ 
inifluence to dbtam its cause in the mind ; but not 
so as to detain it for ever, because a succession of 
perceptions or ideas is unavoidable.* Further, even 
while a passion subsists, it seldom contumes lonr 
in the same tone, but is successively vigorous and 
faint ; the vigour of a passion depends on the im- 

Sression made by its cause ; and a cause makes its 
eepest impression, when, happening to be the sinr 
gle mteresting object, it attracts our whole atten- 
tion :t its impression is slighter when our attention 
is. divided between it and other objects ; and at that 
time the passion is fainter in proportion. 

When emotions and passions are felt thus by in- 
tervals, and have not a continued existence, it may 
be thought a nice problem to determine when they 
are the same, when different In a strict philoso-^ 
phic view, every sin^e impressioii, made even by 
the same object, is distinguishable from what have 
gone before, and from what succeed : neither is an 
emotion raised by an idea the same with what is 
raised by a sight of the object. But such accuracy 
not being found in common apprehension, is not ne- 
cessanr in common lan^age : the emotions raised 
by a mie landscape in its successive appearances 
are not distinguishable from each other, nor even 
from those raised by successive ideas of the object ; 
all of them being- hdd to be the same : a passion 
also is always reckoned the same as long as it is 
fixed upon the same object ; and thus love and ha- 
tred are said to continue the same for life. Nay, 
so loose are we in that way of thinkiqg, that many 
passions are reckoned the same even eJter a change 

* See this point explained afterwards, chap. ix. 

t See the AppeadiSi containing definitions and eiplanatioil^ of Utmsj 
:Mct.33. 
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of object ; ivhich is the case of all passions that 
proceed fropi some peculiar pr(H)ensity : envy, for 
example, is considered io*be the same passion, not 
only while it is directed to the same person, but 
even where it comprehends many persons at once : 
pride and n^alice are examples ot the same. So 
much was necessary to be said upon the identity erf 
a passion and emotion, in order to prepare for exa- 
mining their growth and decay. 

The growth and decay of passions and emo^ 
tions, traced through all their ma'::es, is a subject 
toa extensive for an-undertaking like the present : 
I pretend only to give a cursory view of it, such 
^« may be necessary for the purposes of criticism* 
Some emotions axe produced in their utmost per- 
fection, and have a very short endurance ; which 
is the case of surprise, of wonder, and sometimes 
of terror. Emotions raised by inanimate objects, 
trees, ^rivers, buildings, picttires, arrive at perfec- 
tion almost instantaneously ; and they have a long 
ei^durance, a second view producing nearly the 
same pleasure with the first. Love, hatred, and 
some other passions, swell gradually to a certain 
pitch ; after which they decay gradually. Envy^ 
malice, pride, scarce- ever decay. Some passions, 
such as gratitude and revenge, are often exhausted 
by a single act of gratification : other passions, such 
as pride, malice, envy, love, hatred, are not so ex- 
hausted ; but having a long continuance, demand 
frequent gratification. 

To handle every single passion and emotion with 
a view to these differences, would be an endless 
work : we must be satisfied at present with some 
general views. And with respect to emotions^ 
which are quiescent because not productive of de- 
sire, their growth and decay are easily explained : 
an emotion caused by an inanimate object, cannot 
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natiffafly take longer time to arrive at maturity, 
than is necessaiyfor a leisurely survey : such emo- 
tion also must continue long stationary, without any 
sensible decay ; a second or third view of the ob- 
ject being nearly as agreeable as the first: this is 
the case of an emotion produced by a fine pros- 
pect, an impetuous river, or a towering hill : while 
a man remains the same, such objects ought to' 
have the same effect upon him. Familiarity, how- 
ever hath an influence here, as it hath every 
where: frequency of view, sfler short intervals 
especially, weans the mind gradually from the ob- 
ject, which at last loses all relish: the noblest ob- 
ject in the material world, a clear and serene sky, 
IS quite disregarded, unless perhaps after a course 
of bad weather. An emotion raised by human vir- 
tues, qualities, or actions, may, by reiterated views 
of the 6bject, swell imperceptibly, till it become so 
vigorous as to generate desire : in that condition it 
nfust be handled as a passion. 

As to passfon, I observe, first, that when nature 
requires a passion to be sudden, it is commonly pro- 
duced in perfection ; which is the case of fear and 
of anger. Wonder and surprise are always pro- 
duced in perfection : reiterated impressions made 
by their cause, exhaust these passions instead of 
inflaming them. This will be explained after- 
ward.* 

In the next place, when a passion hath for its 
foundation an original propensity peculiar to some 
men, it generally comes soon to maturity : the pro- 
pensity, upon presenting a proper object, is imme- 
diately enlivened into a passion ; which is the case 
ef pride, of envy, and ofmalice. 

ID the third place, the growth of love and of ha«- 

• Chapter VL 

Vol. I. 13a 
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tred is slow or quick according to circumstances: 
Uie good qualities of a pei'son raise in me .a plea- 
sant emotion ; which, by reiterated views, is swell* 
led into a passion involving desire of that person's 
happiness : this desire, being freely indulged, works 
gradually a change internally, and at last producetb 
in me a settled habit of affection for that person 
iK>w my friend. Affection thus produced operates 
precisely like an original propensity ; for to enliven 
it into a passion, no nn^re is required but the real 
or ideal presence of the object. The habit of 
aversion or of hatred is brought on in the same 
maimer. And here I must observe by the way, that 
love and hatred signify commonly affection and 
aversion, not passion. The bulk of our passions 
are indeed affection or aversion inflamed into a 
passion by different circumstances : the affection 1 
bear to my son, is inflamed into the passion of fear 
when he is in danger ; becomes hope when he hath 
a prospect of good fortune ; become^ admiration 
when he perforins a laudgible action}^. and shame 
when he commits any wrong: aversion becomes 
fear when- there is a prospect of good fortune to my 
enemy ; becomes hope when he is in danger ; be- 
comes jov when he is in distress ; and sorrow when 
a laudable action is performed by him. 
, Pourthly, passions generally have a tendency t© 
excess, occasioned by the following means. The 
mind affected by any passion, is Hot in a proper 
state for distinct perception, nor for cool reflection : 
it hath always a strong bias to the object of an 
agreeable passion, and a bias no less strong against 
the object of a disagreeable passion. The object 
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duch delusion operate, than to swell the passion 
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beydnd What it was at fir^t? for if the seeing or 
conversing with a fine noman, have had the effect 
to carrjr me from Indifference to love ; how much 
sj:it)nger must her influence be, yfhe^ now to my 
conviction she is an angel? and hatred bs well as 
other passions, must run the same course. Thui 
between a passion and its pbj^cf ib^re is a natursj 
operation, resembling action and reaction in phy? 
sics : a passion acting upon its object, magnifies it 
greatly in appearance : and this magnified object 
reacting upon the passion, swells and inlBames it 
jrtiightily. 

Fifthly, the ^owth cf sonie passion depends 
.i>ften pn occasional circumstances: obstacles to 
gr^Mication, for exalmple, never fail to augmei^ 
and inflame a passioQ ; because a constant endea- 
vour to remove ai? obstacle, preserves the object c^ 
flie passion ever in view, iirhich swelte the passion 
by impressions frequently reiterated : thus tb^ re* 
strsdnt of conscience^ when an obstacle to Ipve^ 
agitates the mind and inflames th^ passie<i ? 

Quod licet, ingratum e»t: i|Qod dod licet, acrius^t- 
Si Duuquam Danaen habuisset abenea tu^ris, / 
^OD esaet D»Qae de Jove fac|a parens. 

At the same time^ the nrfnd, distressed with the 
obstacles, becomes impatient for gratification, and 
consequently more desirous of it. Shaksp^ar ex- 
^^esses this observation finely : 

All impediments in fancy's course. 
Are motiFes of more feftcy. 

We need no better example than a Jpver who hath 
masy rivals. Even the caprices of a mistress have 
^e leflfefit 1^ UAsmf^ ^^P i these pccasiooing uapeiv 
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tainty of success, tend natiuBlly to make the anx* 
ious lover overvsLlue the happiness of fruition* 

So much upon the growth of passions: their 
continuance and decay come next under considera- 
|,ion. And, first, it is a general law of nature, That 
things sudden in their growth are equally sudden 
in their decay. This is commonly the case of an- 
ger. Andy with respect to wonder and surprise, 
which also suddenly decay, another reason con- 
curs, that thieir causes are of short duration: no- 
jrelfy soon degenerates into familiarity ; and the 
unexpectedness of an object is soon sunk in the 
pleasure that the object affords. Fear, which is a 
passion of greater importance as tending to self- 
preservatipn, is often mstantaneous ; and yet i| of 
equal duration with its cause : nay, it frequently 
subsists after the cause is removed. 

In the next place, a passion founded on a pecu- 
liar propensity, subsists generally for ever ; which 
is the case of pride, envy, and malice: objects are 
ne^^er wanting to Inflame the propensity into a pas- 
sion. 

Thirdly, it moy be laid down as a general law 
of nature, TVat every passion ceasesr-upen attain- 
ing its uljimatifc, end. To explain ihat law, we must 
distinguish between a particular and a general end. 
I call ^ particular end what may be accomplished 
by a single act: a general end, on the contrary, 
admits jptcts without number: bpcauseit cannot be 
said, that a general end % ever fully accomplished, 
while, the object of the passion subsists. Gratitude 
and revenge are examples of the first kind : the 
ends they a}m at may be accomplished by a single 
act ; and, when that act is performed, the passions 
are necessarily at an end. Love and hatred are 
examples of the other kind ; desire of doing §oo4 
^r of doling mischief to an individual, i^ a generc4 
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end which admits^ acts without number, and which 
seldom is fully accomplished : therefore these pas- 
sions haire frequently the same duration with their 
objects. 

Lastly^ it will affordi us another general riew, to 
consider the difference between an original propen- 
sity, and affection or aversion produced by custom. 
The former adheres too close to the constitution 
ever to foe eradicated ; and for that reason, the pas- 
sions to which it gives birth, continue during life 
with no remarkable diminution * The latter, which 
owe their birth and increment to time, owe their de- 
cay to the same cause : affection and aversion de- 
cay gradually as they grow; and accordingly ha- 
tred as well as love are extinguished by long ab* 
sence. Affection decays more gradually between 
persons, who, living together, have daily occasion 
to testify mutually their good-will and kindness: 
and, when affection is decayed, habit supplies its 
place ; for it makes these persons necessary to 
each other, by the pain of separation.* Affection 
to children hath a long endurance, longer perhaps 
than any other affection: its growth Keeps pace 
with that of its objects : they display new Deauties 
and qualifications daily, to feed aap augment the 
affection. But whenever the affrotion becomes 
statiopary, it must begin to decay ; with a slow pace, 
indeed, in proportion to its increment. In short, 
.man vrith respect to this life is a temporary being : 
he grows, becomes stationaij, decays ; and so mu4 
all his powers and passions. 

♦ Sec Chapter XIV. 
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PART IV 



CO-EXISTENT EMOTIONS AND PASSIOxNS. 

For a thorough knowledge of the human pas- 
sions and emotions, it is not sufficient that they be 
examined singly and separately : as a plurality of 
them are sometimes felt at the satne instant, the 
manner of their co-existence, and the effects there- 
by produced, ought also to be examined. This sub- 
ject is extensive ; and it will be difficult to trace 
all the laws that govern its endless variety of cases : 
if such an undertaking can be brought to perfection, 
it must be by degrees. The following hints may 
suffice for a first attempt. ^ 

We begin with emotions raised by differefnt 
sounds, as the simplest case. Two sounds that 
mix, and, as it were, incorporate before they reach 
the ear, are said to be concordant. That each of 
the two sounds, even after their union, produceth 
^n emotion of^ite own, must be admitted : but these 
emotions;, likelhe sounds that produce them, fnix 
so intimjatdy, as to be rather one complex emotion 
than two emotions in conjunction. Two sounds that 
refuse incorporation or mixture, are said to be dis- 
cordant : and when heard at the same instant, the 
emotions produced by them are unpleasant in con«» 
junction, however pleasant separately. 

Similar to the emotion raised by mixed sounds 
is the emotion raised by an object of sight with its 
several qualities: a tree, fyf example, with its 
qualities of colour, figure, size, &c^ is perceived 
;to be on<^ object ; and the emot^QO it proda^th |d 



mther ^me coo^kx eiiiotioii ihaa <fifiefeiit emotioall 
combiacdti 

With respect to co-existent emotions produced 
by different objects of sights it must be observed, 
that however mtimately connected such objects 
may be, there cannot be accmcordance among them 
fike what is perceived in some sounds. Dmerent 
objects of sight, meaning objects that can exist 
each of them independent of tne others., never mix 
nor incorporate in the act of vision : each object is 
perceived as it exists, separately from others ; and 
each raiseth an emotion different from that raised 
by the other. And the same holds in all the causes 
of emotion or passion that can exist independent of 
each other, sounds only excepted. 
^ To explain the manner in which such emotions 
exist, similar emotions must be distinguished from . 
those that are dissimilar. Two emotions are said 
to be similar, when they tend each of them to pro- 
duce the same tone of mind :. cheerful emotions, 
however different their causes may be,, are similar : 
^d so are those which are melancholy. Dissimi-* 
lar emotions are easily explained by their opposi- 
tion to what are similar : pride and humility, gaiety 
and gloominess, are dissimilar emotions. 

Emotions perfectly similar, readily combine and 
ignite,* so as m a manner to become one complex 
emotion; vntn^ss the emotions produced by a num- 
ber of flowers in a parterre, or of trees in a wood. 
Emotions that are opposite, or extremely dissimi- 
lar, never combine or unite : the mind cannot si- 
multaneously take on opposite tone9 : it cannot at 

* It is easier to conceive the manner of co-exirtence of similar emotions^ 
than to describe it. They cannot be said to mix or incorporate, like concorv 
dant sounds : their union, is rather of agreement or concord ; and therefore 
Ihave chosen the words in the text, not as sufficient to express clearly the 
maimer of their co-existence, but only as less liable to esceptioD than aaf 
other I can fiivi. 



] 
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the same instant be both joyful and sad, angry and ' 
satisfied, proud and humble : dissimilar emotions 
may succeed each other with rapidity, but they 
cannot exist simultaneously. 

Between these two extremes, emotions unite more 
or less in proportion to the degree of their resem- 
blance, and the degree in whTch their causes are 
connected. Thus the emotions produced by a fine 
landscape and the singing of birds, "being similar 
in a considerable degree, readily unite, though 
their causes are little connected. And the same 
happens where the causes are intimately connected, 
though the emotions themselves hacve little resem- 
blance to each other; an example of which is a 
mistress in distress, whose beauty gives pleasure, 
and her distress pain : . these two emotions, pro- 
ceeding from diflterent views of the object, have 
very little resemblance to each other ; and yet so 
intimately connected are their causes, as to force 
them into a sort of complex emotion, partly plea- 
sant, partly painful. This clearly explains some 
expressions common in poetry, a sweet distress^ a 
pleasant pain. 

It was necessary to describe with some accuracy, 
in what manner similar and dissimilar emotions 
co-exist in the mind, in order to explain their dif- 
ferent effects, both internal and external. This 
subject, though obscure, is capable to be set in a 
clear light; and it merits attention; not only for its 
extensive use in criticism, but for the nobler pur- 
pose of decyphering many intricacies in the actions 
of men. Beginning with internal efiects, I disco- 
ver two, pearly distinguishable from each other, 
both of the^n produced by pleasant emotions that 
are similar; W^which, the one may be represented 
by addition in numbers, the other by harmony in 
sounds. Two pleasant emotions that are similar. 
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readilj unite when they are co'-existent ; and the 
pleasure felt in the union, is the sum of the twa 

Pleasures : the same emotions in succession, are 
ir from making the same figure ; because the mindg 
at no instant oithe succession, is conscious of more 
than a single emotion* This doctrine may aptly 
be. illustrated bj a landscape comprehending hiUS| 
valleys^ plains, rivers, trees, &c.: the emotions 
produced by these several objects, being similar in 
a high degree, as falling in easily and sweetly with 
the same tone of mind, are in conjunction extremely 
pleasant. This multiplied effect is felt from objects 
even of different senses, as where a landscape is 
conjoined with the music of birds and odour of 
flowers ; and results partly from the resemblance 
of the emotions and partly from the connexion of 
their causes: whence it follows, that the effect 
must be the greatest, where the causes are inti- 
mately connected and the emotions perfectly simi- 
lar. The same rule is obviously applicable to 
painful emotions that are similar and co-existent* 

The other pleasure arising from pleasant emo- 
tions similar and co-existent, cannot be better ex- 
plained than by the foregoing example of a land- 
scape, where the sight, hearing, and smelling, are 
employed : beside the accumulated pleasure above 
mentioned, of so many different similar emotions, 
a pleasure of a different kind is felt from the con- 
cord of these emotions.. As that pleasure resem- 
bles greatly the pleasure of concoj^nt sounds, it 
may be termed the Harmony of Emotions. This 
harmony is felt in the different emotions occasioned 
by the visible objects ; but it is felt still more sen- 
sibly in the emotions occasicmed by the objects of 
djflferent senses, as where the einotions of the eye 
are combined with those of the ear. The former 
pl^a^ure comes under the rule of addition: this 

Vol. I. 14(1 
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coihies ^nj^ei" a diflfefgnt tute. It is dirtctlf ih prcH 
Mtiidtt to the degree of resemblance between the 
emotions, Atfd inrerdely in pi'oportion to the desre^ 
4j/[ cOttiifeiioiti between the causes : to feel tins plea- 
*tii* itt perfection, the resemblance between th^ 
^iotioiis cannot be too strong, nor the connexion 
betWe^ their Causes too slight The former con^ 
(BSiiibfk id de!f«0vident ; and the reason of the latter 
fe(, that the ple^isure of harmony is felt from Tari- 
6U& similar emotions, distinct from each other, and 
yet dweetly combifiing in tfie mind ; which excludes 
^aus^s intimately connected, for the emoti(^ns pro- 
duced by them are forced into one complex emo- 
tion. This pleasure of concord or harmony, whith 
fe the result of pleasing emotions, and cannot have 
glacfe with respect to those that are painful, will b^ 
nirther Olustrated, when the emotions produced by 
Ae souild of words and their meaning are taliem 
under coiteideration.* 

The pleasure Of concord from conjoined emo- 
tions, is felt even where the emotions are not per- 
fectly similar. Though love be a pleasant passion, 
yet by its softness and tenderness it resembles in a 
cottsiderable degree the painful passion of pity or 
6f gnef ; and for that reason, love accords better 
With these passions than with what are gay and 
sprightly. I give the following example from Ca- 
tullus, where the concord between love and grief 
has a fine effect even in so slight a subject as the 
death of a spaAow. 



Lngete, 6 Veneres, Cupidinesqtie, 
fit quantum eit hominum veDustiorum 
PasBf^r mortuus est oieft puel», 
%iein plus ilia oculig suis amabat. 
Nam roellitus erat, suamque oorat 



f 



*Chap. xviU. «ect. 3. 



||»aiii turn bene, qiiam. poeDa inatr^in : 
N«c sese a gremio Alius movebat ; 
Sed circmQsiiiena modo hue, modo illuc^ 
Ad solam VlomiDam usque pipilabat. 
* Qui npoc it per Her tenebriposun, 
JUuG^ unde ii«g;anl redire quemquaiiK 
^% Yobis male sit, mal^e tenebrs 
Orci, quse omnia bella devonitis; 
Tarn beltum mihi passerum abstollstis. 
Q feetuni male,^ 6 ioitelle pa«aer. 
Tua niinc opera, meie pue1l9 
Flende turgiduli rubent ocelli. 

Next as to the effects of /lissusftilar emd^ons^ 
which we may guess will be opposite to what aiB 
above described. Dissimilar co-existent emotions, 
as said above, never fail to distress the mind bv 
the difference of their tones ; from which situ^tidl^ 
a feelinff of harmony never can proceed ; aijd thJS 
holds whether the causes be connected or not. But 
jit holds more remarkably where the causes are con- 
nected ; for in that case the dissimilar emotions bet- 
ing forced into an unnatural union, produce an picr 
tual feeling^^f discord. In the next place, if we 
would estimate the force of dissimilar emotioqs co- 
existent, we must distinguish between their causes 
its connected or unconnected : and in order to com- 
pute their force in the former case, subtraction 
must be used instead of addition ; which will be 
evident from what follows. Dissimilar eniojtions 
forced into unipn by the connexion pf their causes, 
are felt obscurely and imperfectly; for each tends 
to vary the tone of mind that is suited to the otiier j 
and the mind thus distracted between two ob|ects, 
is at no instant in a co<adition to receiy^e a deep im- 
pression from either. Dissimilar einotiMB pro- 
ceeding from unconnected causes, are i» a veiy-dif* 
ferent condition ; for as there is nothing to force 
them into union, they are never felt but in succes- 
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sion ; by which meapss each hath an opportunitj 
to make a complete impression. 

This curious theory requires to be illustrated by 
examples. In reading tne description of the dis- 
mal waste, book I. of Paradise Lost, we are sen- 
sible of a confused feeling, arising from dissimilar 
Amotions forced into union, to wit, the beauty of 
the description, and the horror of the object de* 
scribed. 

Seest thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and irild, 
The seat of desolation, void of light, 
Smre what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful ? 

And with respect to this and many similar passages 
in Paradise Jjostj we are sensible, that the emo- 
tions bein^ obscured by each other, make neither 
of them that figure they would make separately. 
For the same reason, ascending smoke in a calm 
morning, which inspires stillness and tranquillity, 
i^ improper in a picture full of violent action. A 
parterre, partly ornamented, partly in disorder, 
produces a mixt feeling of the same sort. Two 
great armies in act to engage, mix the dissimilar 
emotions of grandeur and of terror. 

Sembra d'alberi densi alta foresta 
L'un campo, e Taltro ; di tant' aste abbonda. 
Son tesi gli archi, e son le lance in resta : 
Vibransl i >dardi, e rotasi-ogni fionda. 
Ogoi cavallo in guerra anco s'appresta, 
Gli odii, e '1 furor del suo signor seconda : 
Hapsa, batte, nitrisce, e si raggira, 
Opnfta le nari ; e fumo, e fuoco spira. 

Bello in si bella vista anco e V orrore : 
. £ di OMzso la tema esce il diletto. 
Ne men le trombe orribili e canore, 
Sooo a gli orecchi, lieto e fero oggetto* 
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Par il Qampo fedel, bene be minore, 
Par di suon pid mirabile, e d'aspeto. 
£ canta in pid guerriero e chiaro carme 
Ogni sua tromba, e maggior luce ban I'arme. 

Geruaalemnu libercUay cant. xx. «l, 29. if SO. 

Suppose a virtuous man has drawn on himself & 
great misfortune, by a fault incident to human na- 
ture, and therefore venial : the remorse he feels ag- 
gravates his distress, and consequently raises our 
pity to a high pitch : we at the same time blame 
the man ; and the indignation raised by the -fault 
fae has committed, is mssimilar to pity : these two 
passions, however, proceeding from the same ob- 
ject, are forced into a sort of union ; but the indig- 
nation is so slight, as scarce to be felt in the mix- 
ture with pity. Subjects of this kind are of all the 
fittest for tragedy ; but of that afterward.* 

Opposite emotions are so dissimilar as not to ad- 
mit any sort of union, even where they proceed 
from causes the most intimately connected. Love 
to a mistress, and resentment lor her infidelity, are 
of that nature : they cannot exist otherwise than in 
successiqn, which by the connexion of their causes 
is commonly rapid ; and these emotions will go^ 
vern alternately, til one of them obtain the ascen- 
dant, or both be spent A succession opens to me 
by the death of a worthy man, who was my friend 
as well as my kinsman : when I think of my friend, 
I am grieved ; but the succession gives me joy. 
These two causes are intimately connected; for 
the succession is the direct consequence of my 
friend's death : the emotions, however, being oppo- 
isite, do not mix ; they prevail alternately, perhaps, 
for a course of time, till grief for my friend's death 
be banished by the pleasures of opulence. A vir- 

* Cbapter xsii 
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tuous man suffering unjustly, is an example of the 
same kind : I pity him, and hare great indignation 
at the author of the wrong. These emotions pro- 
ceed from causes nearly connected ; but being di- 
rected to different 'objects, they are not forced into 
union: their opposition preserves them distinct: 
and accordingly they are found to prevail alter- 
nately. 

I proceed to examples of dissimilar emotion^ 
, arising from unconnected causes. Good and ba3 
news of equal importance aniving at the 9ame in- 
stant from different quarters, produce opposite amo- 
tions, the discordance of which is not jfelt, becl^|8e 
they are not forced into union : they govern alter- 
nately, commonly in a qiuck fuccession, ^ ihm 
force be spent : 

Skyloek. Hpw now, Tubal, what neira fr«m Genoa ? bast tiioa 
found my daughter? 

Tubal. 1 often came where I did hear of her, but cannot fSaA 
her. 

Shf, Why, there, there, there^ there 1 a diamond gone, cost m 
two thousand ducats in Francfort ? the ourae never fell upon. Qjor 
nation till now ; I never felt it till now : two thousand doeata in 
that, and other precious, precious jewels! I would mj daughter 
weR dead at my foot, and the jewels in her ear; O, would she 
wer€ hearsM at my feot and the ducats, ib her coffin. No newa 
of thsm i why, so ! and I know not what's spent ki the sf^i^ch t 
why, tfaeu loss upon loss I the thief gone with so much, and at 
much to find the thief; and no satisfaction, no revenge, nor no ill 
lack sttrring but what lights o' my shoulders; no sighs but o' my 
breathuig, no tears but o* my shedding. 

2V& Tes, ether nue^have ill hick too ; Aath4M)ia^ ts I hecid *m 
Crenoa , ■■■ 

Shy. What, what, what? ill luck* ijl luck ? 
Tub. Hath an Argosie cast away, coming from TripoKs, 
Shy. I thank God, I thank Ood ; is rt true? is ittrue? ' 

Tuh^ I speke with .some of liie sailera that eaeaped the wre«^ 
Sky. I tl^ank thee, ^Q»d V!«Ma ffpi mpWk 9^4 MWft Imi« 
ha: where, in Genoa? 
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1M. Tour daufbter sp^nt in Cknoa, ai I heard, one nigliti 

fourscore diieats. 

Shy. Thou stick'st a da«;ger in me ; I shall never see my sold 
again; fonirscore ducats at a sitting, fourscore ducats! 

Tftb. There came divers of Anthonio's creditors is my company 
to Venice, that swear he cannot choose but breab. 

Shy. I am ^ad of it, Fli plague him, FH torture him; I am glad 
of it 

Tuh. One of them show'd me a ring, that he had of your daugh- 
ter for a monkey. 

Shy. Out upon her! thou torturest mc. Tubal; it was my 
Turquoise ; I had it of Leah when I was a bachelor; I Would not 
have given it for a wilderness of monkies. 

Tuh, But Anthonio is certainly undone. 

Shy, If a^, that's true, that's very true ; go, fee me an officer, 
bespeak him a^fortnight before. I will have the hear^ of him, if 
he forfeit; for were he out of Venice, I can make what merchan- 
dise I will. Go, go. Tubal, and meet me at our synagogue; go, 
good Tubal; at our synagogue, Tubal. 

Merchant of Venice^ Act HI. Sc. 1. 

Id the same manner, good news arriving to a 
ntian labouring under distress, occasions a vibration 
m his mind m>m the one to the other : 

Oimyn. By HeaT'n thon'st roused me from my lethargy. 
The spirit which was deafto my own wrongs, . 
And the loud cries of my dead father*s blood,. 
I)eaf to revenge— -nay, which refused to hear 
The piercing sighs and murmurs of my lov^ 
iTet unenjoy'd ; what not Almeria could 
Revive, or raise, my people's vi>ice has waken'd. 

my Antonio, I am all on fire. 

My soufis up in arms, ready to charge 

And bear amidst the foe with conquering troops. 

1 hear 'em call to lead 'em on to liberty. 
To victory ; their shouts and clamours rend 

My ears, and reach the heav'ns: where is the kitog? 

^here is Alphonso ? ha ! where ! where indeed ? 

O I could tear and burst the strings of life, 

To break these chains. Off, off, ye stains of royalty ! 

Off slavery! O curse, that I alone 

Can beat and flutter in my cage, when I 

Woold soar, and stoop at victory, beneath ! 

Mourning Bride, Act III* Sc. 2« 
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If the emotions be unequal in force, the stronger 
after a conflict will extinguish the weaker. Thus 
the loss of a house by fii*e, or of a sum of money 
by bankruptcy, will make no figure in opposition 
to the birth of a long-expected son, who is to inhe- 
rit an opulent fortune : after some slight vibrations, 
the mind settles in joy, and the loss is forgot. 

The foregoing observations will be found of great 
use in the fine arts. Many practical rules are de- 
rived from them, which shall afterward be men- 
tioned; but for instant gratification^ in part, the 
reader will accept the following specimen, being 
an application ot these observations to music. It 
must be premised, that np disagreeable combina- 
tion of sounds is entitled to the name of music: for 
all music is resolvable into melody and harmony, 
which imply agreeableness in their very concep- 
tion.* Secondly, the agreeableness of vocal mu- 
9ic differs from that of instrumental : the former, 
being intended to accompany words, ought to be 
expressive of the sentiment that they convey ; but 
the latter having no connexion with words, may be 
agreeable without relation to anv sentiment : har- 
mony, properly so called, thougn delightful when 
in perfection, hath no relation to sentiment ; and 
we often find melody without the least tincture of 
it.t Thirdly, in vocal music, the intimate con- 
nexion of sense and sound rejects dissimilar emo- 



* Sounds may be so contrived as to produce horror, and several other 
painful feelings, which in a tragedy^ or in an openly may be introdueed wkh 
advantage to accompany the representation oi a dissocial or di^agreeaMe 
passion. But such sounds must in themselves be disagreeable; and upon- 
that account cannot be dignified with the name of music. 

t It is beyond the power of music to raise a passion or a sentiment : bnt it 
is in the power of music to raise emotions similar to what are raised bv sen- 
timents expressed in words pronounced with propriety and grace ; aoa such 
music may justly be termed itntitMntai, 
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titiifit, tiloc^ eff^edaitjr that ^are op^itfe^i Sin&kur 
eiiiQftions pioduced by the sense ahd the sound, go- 
Aatuiulty kilo timoii ; and at the same time are con^ 
cordant or harmonious: but dissimilar emoticms, 
fomed into union by these causes intimately coo- 
ne^ed^ obsk:ure each other; and aire also ulipleasaht^ 
by diseordaiice. 

Thefse pt^mises ma]£e it easy to determiaff wha*^ 
sort of pdetieal compositions are fitted for^mi:^. 
ih general, as music in all its various tones ou^t 
to be agreeable, it never can be concordant with any 
imposition in language expressing a disagreeable 
passion^ or describing a disagreeable object : for 
Mere flie emotions raised by the sense and by the 
atotmd, are not only dissimilar but opposite ; an^ 
such emotions forced into u«ion produce always al» 
unpleasant mixture. Music accordingly is a verf 
improper companion for sentiments of malicfe, era- 
elfy^ envy, peevishness, or of any other diss6ciiii 
l^ssion; witness among a thousand, King John*i9 
sbeech in Shakspeare, soliciting Hubert to murder 
Prince Arthur, which, even in Ibe most cursory 
view, will appear incompatible with any sort of 
MiBic. Music is a companion no les% improper^or 
Ae deiicription of ai*y diisftgreeable object, such » 
fliat of Poly phemtis m the third book of the MneiA^ 
or that of Sin in the second bOLdtof Paradise Lost J 
flie horror of the object described and the {deasoN^ 
of the music, would .be highly discordant, 

With regard to vocal mu*^, there isl an addi* 
tibnal reasop s^dinst associating it with disagree- 
able passions. The extetnal signs <rf such pa»* 
pkms are*painftil; the look$ and gestuises tO thi* 
eye, and the tone oi fHrominciation to the ear: 
such tones therefore can never be expressaerd mu^ 
sically, for music must be pleasant, or it^ isr aot 
Mlusic. 

Vol. I. 16fl 
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On the other hand, music associates ^oefy with 
poems that tend to inspke pleasant emotions : mu-« 
sic, for example, in a cheerful tone, is perfectly 
concordant with every motion in the same tone^ 
and hebce Our taste for airs expressive of mirth ana 
joUity. .Sympathetic joy associates finely with 
cheerful music : and sympathetic pain no less finely 
with music that is tender and melancholy. All the 
diffident entiodons of love, namely, tenderness, con- 
cern, amde^, pain of absence, hope, fear, accord 
delightfully with music: and accordingly a per- 
son in love, even when unkindly treated, is sootned 
by music ; for the tenderness of love still wevail- 
ing accords with a melancholy strain. This is 
finely exemplified by Shakspeare in the fourth act. 
of OtheUa, i/vhere Desdj^mona calls for a song ex- 
pressive of her distress. Wonderful is the detica^ 
cy of that writer's taste, which fails him not eveit 
in the inost refined emotions of human nature^ 
Melancholy music is suited jto sltffht grief, which 
requires Or admits consolation: but deep grief^ 
wmch refuses all consolation^ rejects for that rear 
son even melancholy music. 

Where the^samiB person is both the actor and the 
singer, as in an opera, there is a separate reasoB 
why music should not be associated with the senti- 
ments of any disa^eeable passion, nor the descrip-. 
tion of any disagreeable object ; which is, that suck 
association is altogether unnatural: the pain, for 
example, that a man feels who is agitated with 
malice or unjust revenge, disqualifies him for 
relishing music, ot any thing that is pleasing; and 
therdbre to represent such a man, contrstfy to na- 
ture, expressing his sentiments in a song, cannot 
be agreeable to any audience of taste^ 

For a different reason, music is improper for ac- 
companying pleasant emotions of the more impor- 
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iant kind; because these totally engross the mind, 
and leave no "place for music, nor for any sort of 
amusement: in a perilous enterprise to dethrone a 
tyrant, m^sic would be impertment, even where 
mpe prevails, and the prospect of success is great r 
Alexander attacking the Inoian town, and mounting 
ihe wall, had certainly no impulse to exert his 
prowess in a song. 

it is true, that not the least regard is paid to 
these rules either in the French or Italian opera : 
and the attachment we halve to operas may at first 
be considered as an argument against the foregoing 
doctrine. But the general taste for operas is no 
argument : in these compositions the passions are 
so imperfectly expressed, as to leave the mind free 
for relishing music of any sort indifferently ; and 
it cannot be disguised, that the pleasure of an opem 
is derived chiefly from' the music, and scarce at all 
Irom the sentiments : a happy concordance of thm 
emotions raised by the song and by the 0iusic, is 
extremely rare ; and I venture to amrm, that there 
is no example of it, unless where the emotion rais* 
^^d by the former is agreeable as well as that raised 
by the latter.* 

The subject we have run through appears not 
a little entertaining. It is extremely curious to 
observe, in many, instances, a plurality of causes 
poducing in conjunction a great pleasure : in other 
instances, no less frequfent^ no conjunction, but 
each cause acting in opposition. To enter bluntly 
upon a subject of such intricacy, might gravel ao 

* A censure of the same kind Is nieasantly applied tfi tiie French bal- 
**lettes hf^ fselebrated writer: Slle Prince est joyeux, onnrend part* 
*' sa joye, et Ton danse : s'il ert trlste, on veut Tigayer, et Ton daase. Mab . 
<< il y a bien d'autres sujets de danses ; les plus graves actions de ia vie se 
** font en dansant. Les pr^tres dansent» les soldates dansent, les dieija dan- 
« sent, les diables dansent, on danse jusques 4^118 1^8 eaterrtffieiif ; et tout 
^daose & fwopros de toot/' 
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acute fidlosopher ; but taking mflLtten in a tfakiy 
tiiie intricacj vanisheth. * 

Next in order, according to the method i»30posiir 
ed, come external effects ; which lead us to pas- 
sions aai the causes of external effects. Two eo- 
Qxbtent passions that have the same tendeiicj;^' 
must be similar : they accordingly readily united 
a,nd in conjunction have double force. This is 
verified by experience ; from which wje learn, that 
the mina receives not impulses alternately from 
such passions, but one strong impulse from the 
jvhole in conjunction ; and indeed it is not easy t# 
conceive what should bar the union of pa^onf 
that have all of them the same tendency. 

Two passions having op{M>site tendencies lOBf 
proceed from the same cause considered in different 
views- Thus a mistress may at once be the causa 
both of love and of resentment: her beauty in- 
flames the passion of love; her cruelty or incon^ 
stapcy causes resentment. When two such pasr 
aions co-exist' in the same breast, the oppositioa 
of their aim prevents any sort of union ; and acr 
cordingly, they are not felt otherwise than in sue* 
cession : the consequence of which must be, either 
that the passions will balance each other and pre- 
^;ent external action, or that one of them will nrer 
vail and accomplish its end. Guarini, in his Pas* 
tor FidOy describes beautifully the struffgle ber 
tween love and resentment directed to &e same 
ohject : 

Corner. Chi vide mai, chi mat udi pivl strana 
E pid folle, e piil fera e pid importuna 
l^.a88iQQe amorosa ? amore, ej odia 
Can A mirabk tempre in un cor misti, 
Che ^u|l par l*altro (e non «> ben dir come) 
E si Btni^ge, e s<rfvanza, e nascei e mpre. 
8< 1* iniro alle bellezze di Mirtillo 



Dal pi« Jefgkrdnof ftl igrtmt* v^Ho, 

II vago portamento, il hel semlyiaDte, 

Gli atti, i eostumi, e te parole, h 'I guar do ; 

M'assat^ Amore eon si pojsseate foco 

Ch' i' ardo tutta, e par, eh' ogn' altro affietto 

^« qaeito #ol m ti^ralo, e vieto } 

l^A tepoip^oso all' ostinato amore, 

Oh' ei porta ad altra donoa, e che per lei "^ 

Di me non cura, e »prezza (il vo* pur dire) 

La rnkt (kmosa, e da mill' alme, e mille, 

f ocbinata beltft, bramata gfazia ; 

V odio cold, eoalTftlrarro, e schWo, 

Che imposaibil mi par, ch'uaqua per lui 

Mi s*aecende8se a1 cor fiamma amorosa. 

Tailor meco ragiono : o t'io poteaai 

C^olr del mio dol doteiatiiiio MirtiHo, 

Sicche fosse mio tutto,e ch' altra mai 

Posseder no *I p«l^«e, o pid d' o^' altta 

Beata, e fejiftbttima €or8ica 1 

Ed In quel.punto In me sorge un taleoto 

Terso di lui si dolce, e si gentile, • , 

Cbe di segnirlo, e di pregario Aoeora, 

£ dl «co{irirgH il eor prendo contlglio. 

Cbe pid? oosi miittmola il desioi 

Che se potessi allor I' adorerei 

Bail' altra parte i* mi risento, e dieo, 

IJn ritroao ? uno scbifo ? Qn cbe pod degna? 

Un, diepiii^ d'altra donna eewer amaate ? 

Un, ch'ardisee mirarmi, e oon m'adora? 

E dal mio volto si difende in gutaaj 

Che per amor non more ? ed io, ebe lui 

Dovrei veder, eome moitt altri i' veggio 

Suppliee, e kignmoso a' pifeidi miel, 

Suppliee, e lagrlmoso a piedi atioi 

Sosterro di eadefe ^ ah noniiaBiat. 

Ed in questo pensier tant' ira accogKo 

Contra di lui, contra di me, che volsl 

A segiiirlo il penaier, f^ oeebi a miravio, 

Cbe M nome diMtrtillo, e P amor mio 

Odio pid cbe la ttiotte'; e lui vorrai 

Veder tl pift doltate il piil infeKc« 

Pastor, ebe viva ; e ae potessi alloKs, 

Con le mie proprieman Tanoidevet. 

CosI sdegao, desm, odio, «d amora 

Hi faoDO fiiairai. ad. io,. eb^ siata sana 
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Sempre fin qui di miflie cor la f amma« 

Di milP'alme ill tormento, ardo,6 langonco : 

£ provo nel mio mal le pene altrui. 

t^d la Sc, 3.' 

Ovid paints in livdj colours the iribmtion of mind 
between two opposite passions directed to the same 
object. Althea had two brothers much beloved^ 
who were unjustly put to death by her son M^lea- 
ger in a fit of passion: she was strongly impelled 
to revenge ; but the criminal was her own son. 
This ought to have withheld her hand ] but the 
story is more interesting, by the violence of th* 
struggle between resentment aiwi maternal love : 

Dona Dedm templis nato Tictore ferebat ; 
Cum videt extinctos fratress Althaea referri. 
Quad plangore dato, moe^tis ululatibus urbem 
Iniplet ; et auratas mutavit vestibus atris. 
At simul .est auctor neeis editus ; excidit omnii 
LiTctns: et a lacrymis in pasnm versus amoremeBtt, 
Stipes erat, quern, cum, partus enrxa |aceret 
Thestias in flammam triptices po5(udre sorores ; 
Staminaque impresso fatalia pollici nehtes, 
Tempora, dtxenint, ead^^m lignoque, tiblque, 
O modo Date, damufl. Qno postquam carmine diet* 
Excess^re dess : iagrantem mater ab igne 
Eripuit torrem : sparsitque liquentibus undis. 
' III^ diu furat penetraMbua abditus imis; 
Servatusque tuos, juvenis, seryaverat annos. i 
Protulit hunc genilrix, ttedasque in fragmina poni 
Imperat ; et positijs ihimicos admovet ignes. 
Turn conata quater flammis imponere ramtim, 
Coepta quater tenuis. Puguat materque, sororqav 
Et di?ersa trahunt unum due nomina pectus. 
SiBpe metu sceleris paliebant ora ftiCuri : 
fisppe suum ferTen:* oculis d^bat in niboremt 
Et modo netcio quid similis erudel« minanti 
Vultus erat ; modo quern miserferi credere posscB r ' 
Cumque ferns lacrymas anina] siecaverat ardor, 
loTeniebantur iaeryme tamen. Dtque carina, 
Quam ventus ventoque rapit contrarins sstus, 
Tim j^eminam lentit, paretque incerta doobiff t 
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Vlienias hauid aliter ^blis affectil^ui errat, 
Jnqae vices ponit, poutamque resuscitat iram. 
Incipit esse tamen melior i^eribaixa pareiitc ; 
Et, consaogaineas «t sanguine' leniat umbras, 

Impietate pia est. Nam postquam pestifer ignis 
CoQTaluit ; kogus iste creipet maa »»««», dixit. 
Utque manu diril lignum fataletenebat ; 

Ante sepulchrales infelix adstitit aras* 
Poenarumque dese triplicis furialibus, itiquft, 
Eumenidfs, sacris vultus advertite ycstros. 
Uieiscor, facioque hefas. Mors morte pianda est ; 
In sceips addendum.. seelas est, in funera funus: 
Per coacervatos pereat domus impia luctus. 
An felix Oeneus nato victore fruetur, 
Thestius orbas erit ? melius luge bitis ambo« 
Vos modo^fraterni manes, animftque recentes, 
OfScitim seiitite meum ; magnoque paratas 
Accipite inferias, uteri mal.a pignora nostri. 
Hei miiii t quo rapior ? fratres igD(»scite matri. 
Deficiunt ad ccepta nianus. Meruisse fatemur 
Ilium, cut pereat : mortis mihi displicet a uctor. 
£ rge impune feret; vi ▼ usque, et victor, et ipio 
Succesau tumidus regn^im Cal^^donis habebit ? . 
Yds cinis exiguus, gelidaeque jacebitis umbrce ? 
Hand equidem patiar. Pereat sceleratus; etillo 
Spemque patris, regnique trahat, patrieque ruinam, 
Mens nbi materna est ; ubi aunt pia jura parentum ? 
Et, quoa Justin ui, bia menaOm quioque ktbores? 
O utiq^MB primis arisses igaibus infans.; 
Idque ego passa fprem* vixisti munere nostro : 
Nunc merits moridre tuo. Cape pr^mia facti; 
Btsque datam, primum.partu^ mox stipite rapto, 
Rcdde animam ; vel me fratei*nis adde sepnlcbris. 
£t ciipio, et nequeo. ^uid tigaktn ? modo vulnera fratnita 
4nte oculos mihi sunt, et tant<B ca&dis imago ; 
Nunc animum pittas, maternaque nomini frangunt* 
Me miseram! mala yincetis, sed vipcite, fratres; 
Buramodo, quae dedero vobis solatia, vosque 
Ipsa sequar, dixit: dextraque aversa trementi 
Funereum torr«Hn medios conjecit in t|;nes. . 
Aut dedit, aut yisus gemitus est ille dedisse, 
Stipes ; et iovitis correptus ab ignibus arait. 
^ Aietamorph, lib, rnl h 445. 

lii cases of this kind, one circiimstance always 
augments the fluctuation : after balancing between 
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two actions, a resolution to prefer one of mem k an 
iqphoated gratification of the prevailing passion, 
which moderates it in some degree ; and mat cir- 
cumstance tends to give a superiority to the oppo- 
site passion : another cirCiimsltanGe also concurs, 
that this opposite passion has, by restraint, acquire 
ed in the interim some additional force. 

Love arid jealousy connected by a common ob- 
ject, occupy the mind alternately: when the ob- 
ject is considered as beautiful, love prevaSs ; viiien 
coqsidered as possibly unfaithful, jealousy prevails. 
A situation of that kind affords ^eat scope for fluc- 
tuation of pfi»sion; which is painted to the life by 
several masterly hands in words as well as in co- 
lours. Shakspeare liaitdles the same subject, but in 
a manner uncommoh, and peculiar to himself: in 
Othello's soliloquy, before putting his wife to death, 
love and j6aloqsy. are represented, each exerting its 
whole force, but without any struggle ; Othello was 
naturally inJBexible : and the tenderest love could 
not divcyirt him from a purpose he approved as right, 
not even for a.mom^nt : but every tning condistent 
with such a character is done to reconcile the two 
opposite passions ; he is resolved to put her to death, 
but he will not ^ed her blood, nor so much a3 ruffle 
her skin: 

O^ello. It Is llie ^ause, itift'tbe cause, tay soul v-— 
Let me not name rtto jon, yon chaste, dtttra! • • 

It is the cattwe ; ■ Y et I'll uot shed berbl€todl, 

ISor scar thaM^ltit^r ikln oC heHs thenr enow, \ 
And smooth AS BHmtttBe Dial abibasCer. 

[LdtfS down the sword. 
Yet she must die ; else she'll betra^finbre ineo. 
Put out the li|;ht,-and then^Put t>tit the i%iitl-i- 
If I quench thee, thou Hanifiiig ttfuifttor, 

I can again- thy ferrmer light r^storci 
Should I rep«;nt : but once put out thy lights 
Thoo ouAQiDg'st pattern of exceHiof nature, - 
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I knovr not where is that Prometbean heat 

That can thy h'ght reluminate. [Sets dwm ikt taper^ 

Wh^Q I have plucked thy rose, 

I cannot give it vital growth, agfiin ; 

It needs must wither.— I'll smell thee on the tree : 

[Kiasing hei^, 
O balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 
Justice to break her sword!— One more; one more; 
Be thus when thou art dead« and I will kill theey 
And love thee after.— —One more, that's the last ; 
So sweet was ne'er so fatal ! I must weep. 
But they are cruel tears ! this sorrow's heavenly ; 
it strikes where it doth love. Act V, Se, 6. 



In Otway's Orjphan, we have an illustrious exam- 
ple of the aadress employed to gratify opposite 
passions directed to the same object. Castalio and 
rolydore, brothers and rivals, had sworn mutual 
confidence : Castalio broke his faith by a private 
marriage ; which unwarily betrayed Polydore into 
a dismal deed, that of polluting his brother's bed- 
Thus he had injured his brother, and was injured 
by him : justice prompted hio^to make full atone- 
ment by his own death ; resientment against Tiia 
brother, required a full atonement to be made to 
himself. In co-existent passions so contradictory, 
one of them commonly prevails after a struggle ; 
but here happily an expedient occurred to roly- 
dore for grati^^ing both ; which was, that he should 
provoke his brother to put him to death. Poly- 
dore's crime, in his dwn opinion, merited that pun- 
ishment ; and justice was satisfied when be fell by 
the hand of the man he had injured : he wanted at 
the same time to punish his brother for breach of 
laith; and he could not punish more effectually 
thaa by betraying his brother to be his executioner. 

I^ difference of aim prevent the union of two 
passions, though having tjje same object; much 
more will it prevent tneir union, when their ob- 

VoL. I. 16fl 
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jects are also different: in both cases there is a 
fluctuation ; but in the latter the fluctuation is 
slower than in the former. A beautiful situaticHk 
of that kind is exhibited in the Cid of ComeiUe. 
Don Diegue, an old soldier worn out with ag^, 
having received a mortal affront from the Count, 
father to Chimene, emplojs his son^ Don Rodrigue, 
Chimenc's lover, to demand si&tisfaQtion. ^ This 
situation occasions in the breast of D9n Rodrigue 
a t^ruel struggle between love and honour, one of 
which must be sacrificed. The scene is finely con- 
ducted, cluefly by ma^s love in some degree take 
art with honour, Don Kodrigue reflecting, that if 
e lost his honour he could not deserve his mis- 
tress : honour triumphs ; and the Count provoked 
to a single combat, falls by the hand of Don Ro- 
drigue. 

This produceth another beautiful situation re- 
specting Chimene, which making part of the same 
Story, is placed h^sg though jt properly belongs to 
the foregoing heajlr It became the duty of that 
lady to demapd justice agaiiist her lover, for whose 
preservation, in other circumstances, she cheerfully 
would have sacrificed her own life. The struggle 
between these opposite passions directed to me 
same object, is finely expressed in the third scene 
of the third act^ 

. "■ * 

Mvire, 11 voua prive d'uo p^re, et voub Taimez encore ! 

Chimme. C'tt peir de.dire aimer Elrire, je Tadore ; 
Ua passion s^oppose a i^n resentimentf 
Dedans mon ennemi je Uouve mbn amant, 
£t je sens qu'en depit de toute ma colere, 
Rodrigue dans mon cceur combat encore mon p^rc. 
II I'attaque, \\ le presse, it c^e, il se defend, 
Tantdt fort, tantdt foible, et tant6t triomphant ; 
Mais en ee dur combat de cq^^re et de iame, 
n d^chire mon cour sans partager mon ame, 
£t quoique mon amour ait sur moi de pouvoir, 
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Je ne consul te point pour auivre mon devoir. 
Je cours sans balancer oil in6n honrteur m'oblige ; 
Rodrigue m'est bien cher, son interdt m'affltge, 
3|on CflBur prend son parti; naais malgr^ sonefforti 
Je sai que }e suis, et que mon p6re est moi:t. 

l^ot less whiBn the objects are d^erent thaa when 
the same, are means sometimes afforded to gratiQr 
Ijoth passions ; and such means are greedily em- 
braced. Jn Tasso's Gerusalemme, Edward and 
Oildippe, husband and wife, are introduced fight- 
ing gallantly against the Saracens s: Gildippe re- 
ceives a mortal wound by the hand of Soliman : 
Edward inflamed with revenge, as well as concern 
for Gildippe, is agitated between the two different 
objects; The poet* describes him endeavdurinj 
to gratify both at once, applying his right haiiJ 
against Soliman, the object of his resentment, and 
his left hand to support his wife, the object of hi? 
love. 
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INFLUENCE OF PASSION WITH RESPECT TO OUR FERCEf- 

TJONS, OPINIONS, AND BELIEF. 

* 

Considering how intimately our perceptions, 
passions, and actions are mutually connected, it 
would be wonderful if they should have no mutua^ 
influence. That oiir actions are too much influ- 
enced by passion, is a known truth ; but it is not 
less certain, though not so well known, that piS- 

* Canto XX. St 97. 
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sion hath also an influence upon our percef)tions, 
opinions and belief. For example, the opinions 
we form of men and things, are generally directed 
by affection : an advice given by a man of figure, 
hath great weight ; the same advice from one in a 
low condition is despised or neglected ; a man of 
courage underrates danger; and to the indolent 
the slightest obstacle appears insurmountable. 

This doctrine is of gireat use in logic; and of 
stai greater use in criticism, by serving to explain 
several principles of the fine isirts that will be un- 
folded in the course of this work. A few general 
observations shall at present suffice, leaving the 
subject to be prosecuted more particularly after- 
ward when occasion offers. 

There is no truth more universally known, than 
that tranquillity and sedateness are the proper state 
of mind for accurate perception and cool delibera- 
tion; and for that reason, we never regard the opi- 
nion even of the wisest man, when we discover 
prejudice or passion behind the curtain. Passion, 
as observed above* hath such influence over us, 
as to give a false light to all its objects. Agreea^ 
ble passions prepossesses th^ mind in favour of 
their obiects, and disagreeable passions, no less 
against their objects : a woman is all perfection in 
her lover's opinion, while in the eye of a rival 
beauty, she is awkward and disagreeable: when 
the passion of love is gone, beauty vanishes with 
it, — nothing left of that genteel motion, that spright- 
ly conversation, those nuniberless graces, which 
formerly, in the lover's opinion, charmed all he^Ms* 
To a zealot every one of his own sect is a saint, 
while the most upright of a different sect are to 
him children of perdition: the talent of speaking 

* Page 1 10. 
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in a friend is more re^rded than prudent conduct 
in any other. Nor will this surprise one acquaint- 
ed with the world: our opinions, the result fre- 
quently of various and complicated views, are 
commonlv so slight and wavenng, as readily to be 
susceptible of a bias from passion. 

With that natural bias another circumstance con- 
curs, to give passion an undue influence on our 
opinions and belief;- and that is a strong tendency 
in our nature to justify our passions as well as our 
actions, not to others only, but even to Ourselves. 
That tendency is peculiarly remarkable with re- 
spect to disagreeable passions: by its influence, 
objects are magnified or lessened, circumstances 
suppl iaJL or suppressed, every thing coloured and 
disginK to answer the end of justification. Hence 
the fi^Blation of self-deceit, where a man imposes 
upon himself innocently, and even without suspi- 
cion of a bias. * - 

There are subordinate means that contribute to 
pervert the judgment, and to make ud form opi- 
nions contrary to truth ; of which I shall mention 
two. First, it was formerly observed,* that though 
ideas seldom start up in the mind without connex- 
ion, ydt that ideas suited to the present tone of 
mind ate readily suggested by any slight connex-^ 
ion; the arguments for a favourite opinion axe al- 
ways at hand, while we often search in vain for 
those that cross our inclination. Second, The 
mind taking delight in agreeable circumstances or 
arguments, is deeply impressed with them ; while 
those that are disagreeaple are hurried over so as 
scarce to make an impression: the same arguitoent, 
by being jelished or not relished, weighs so difier- 
^ntly, as in truth to make conviction depend more 

* dhapter I. 
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on passkm than on reasoning. This observation 
is fully justified bj experience : to confine myself 
to a single instance ; the numberless absuiid reli- 
gious tenets that at different times have pestered 
tne world, would be altogether unaccountable but 
for that irregular bias of passion. 
** We proceed to a more pleasant task, which is, 
to illustrate the foregoing observations by proper 
examples. Gratitude, when warm, is often exert- 
ed upon the children of the benefactor; especially 
where he is removed put of reach by death or ab- 
sence.* The passion in this case being exerted 
for the sake of the benefactor, requires no peculiar 
excellence in his children : but the practice of do- 
ing good to these children produces affection for 
them, which never fails to advance th^gUki our 
esteem. By such means, strong connexiflPTof si^ 
fectioA are often formed amon^ individuals, upoa 
the slight foundation now mentioned. 

Envy is a passion, which, being altogether un- 
Jxistifiable, cannot be excused but by disguising it 
under some plausible name% At the same time, no 
passion is more eager than envy, to give its object 
a disagreeable appeamnce : it magnifies everj' oad 
quality, and fixes on the most humbUng circuiri- 
stances : 

Cauiua, T caDoot tell what jou and qther men 
Tbiuk of this life ; but for my single self, 
I had as lief not be,, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as f, myself. 
I was born fcea as Cssar, so were you ; 
.We both haice fed as welj; and we can both 
Endure the winder's cold as well as he. 
For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tyber chafing with his shores, 
Csesar says to me, Dar'st thou, Cassius, now 

* See part I. sect 1. of the present chapter. 
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I«eap in with me into this angry flood, 
% ' And swim to yonder point ? — Upon the word', 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 
And bid him follow ; so indeed he did. 
The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it, 

With lusty sinews ; throwing it aside. 

And stemming it with hearts of cootroversy. 

But ere wecoiild arrive the point propos*d, 

Cssar cry*d, Help me, Cassius, or I sink. 

I, as iBneas, our great ancestor, 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
\ The old Anchises bear ; «o from the waves of Tyber 

Did I the tired*C«sar: and this man 

Is now become a god, and Cassius is 
f A wretched creature and must bend his body, 
:lf Cesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did shake. *Tis true this god did shake ; 

His coward lips did from their colour fly, 

And that same eye whose bend doth awe the worldy 

Did lose its lustre ; I did hear him grMo ; 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Bomans 

Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 

Alaff ! it cry*d Give me some drink, Titinius,— ^>- 

As a sick girl. Te gods, it doth amaze me, 
I ^ A man of such a feeble temper should 
' So get a start of this majestic world, 

•And bear the palm alone. 

• Jfdiu9 Cesaff Act h Sc, 9, 

Glo'ster, inflamed with resentment against his . 
son Edgar, could even force himself into a mo- 
mentary conviction that they were not related : 

L O strange fasten'd villain ! 

^ Would he deny his letter ? — I never got him. 

King Lear, Act II. Sc.S 

I - 

i 

When by great sensibiUty of hearty or other 
means, grief becomes immoderate, the mind, in or- 
der to justify itself, is prone to magnify the cause : 
and if the real cause admit not of being magnified, 
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the mind seeks a cause for its grief in ims^ed fu- 
ture events : 

Bushy, Madam, your Majesty is much too sad ; 
Too promised when you parted with the King, 
To lay aside self- harming heaviness, 
And entertain a cheerfull disposition. 

Queen, To please the King, I did ; to please myself, 
I cannot do it. Yet I know no cause 
"Why I should welcome such a guest as grief; 
8aTe bidding farewell to so sweet a guest 
As my sweet Richard : yetagain, methinks, 
Some unborn sorrow, ripe in Fortune^s womb, * 
Is coming toward me ; and my inward soul 
With something trembles, yet at nothing grieres, 
More than with parting from my lord the King. 

Richard IL JJct II. Sc. 5 

Resentment at first is vented on the relations of 
the offender, in order to punish him : but as resent- 
ment, when so outrageous, is contrary to conscience, 
the mind, to justify its passion, is disposed to paint 
these relations in the blackest colours ; and it comes 
at last to be convinced, that they ought to be pu- 
nished for their own demerits. 

Anger raised by an accidental stroke upon a 
tender part of the body, is sometimes vented upon 
the undesigning cause. But as the passion in that 
case is absurd, and as there can be no solid grati- 
fication in punishing the innocent ; the mind, prone 
to lustify as well as to gratify its passion, deludes 
itself into a conviction of the action's being volun- 
tary. The conviction, however, is but momenta- 
ry : the first reflection shows it to be erroneous ; 
and the passion vanisheth almost instantaneously 
with the conviction. But anger, the most violent 
of all passions, has still greater influence : it some- 
times forces the mind to personify a stock or a 
stohe, if it happen to occasion bodily pain, and 
even to believe it a voluntaiy agent, in order to be 
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a proper object of resentment And that we hare 
really a momentary convietidn of its being a vo- 
luntary agent, must 4>e evident from considerinK, 
that, without such conviction, the passion can nei- 
ther be justified nor gratified : the imagination can 
give no aid ; for a stock or a stone imagined sensi- 
ble, cannot be an object of punishment, if the mind 
be conscious that it is an imagination merely with*- 
out any reality. Of such personification, .involv- 
ing a conviction of reality, there is one illustrious 
instance : when the i5rst bridge of boats over the 
Hellespont was destroyed by a storm, Xerxes fell 
into a transport of rage, so excessive, that h^ com- 
manded the sea to be punished with 300 stripes ; 
and a pair of fetters to ba thrown into it, enioinfhg 
the following vtorcjs to be pronounced: ^*0 thou 
'^ salt and bitter water ! thy master hath condemn- 
" ed thee to this pynishment for offending him with^>' 
" out cause : and is resolved to pass over thee in 
*^ despite of thy insolence : with reason all men 
" neglect to sacrifice to thee, because thou art both. 
*' disagreeable d.nd treacherous.'** 

Shakespeare exhibits beautiful examples of the 
irregular influence ofpassion in. making us believe 
things to be otl^erwise than they are. King Lear, 
in ^is distress, personifies the rain^ wind, and 
thunder; and, in order to justify his resentment, 
believes them to be taking part with his daugh- 
ters: ' 

Lear. Bumble th^ bellyful^ 8|ft fire, spout raio ! 
Nor raio, wind^ thuoder, fire, are my daughters. 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkiudness ; 
I Oliver, gave yott kiogdoms, eatl'd you children; 
You owe me no subscription* Then let fall 

Your horrible pleasure.— ^^Here I. stand, your slare; 

.•■'■• . '. .... 

* Herodotus> book vii. 

Vol. I. 17o 
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A poor, mfirm, weaki »od aespis'd old inaa! 
But yet I cdl you servile ministers, . 
That have with two pernicious daughters join*d 
Your high-engender*d battles, 'gainst a head 
$0 old and white as this. Oh ! oh ! His foul ! 

Kinff tlichaxd, ifull of iqdignation against his favour 
rite horse for carmpg Bolingbroke, is led into'^^ 
conviction of his being rational : 

Groom* O, how it yeam'dmy heart, when I beheld . . 
In Londoo streets that eoronationdayi 
When Bolingbroke rode on Roan Barbary, 
That horse that thou so often hast bestnd, 
^Sh»X horse that I so' carefully haTe dressed. 

%. Rkh. Rode he on Bafbary? tell me gentle fViend, 
HoW went he Onder iiitn ? 

Cropm, So proudly as he haddisdainM the ground. 

K, Rich* So proud that Bolingbroke was on his ^ack ! 
That jade had eat bread from my royal hand. 
.Tills hand hath^ made hitxl proud with clapping him. 
Would he not stumble? would he not fall down, 

(^ince pride mudt haTe a i^II,) and break the neck 
Of that proud man that did usurp l^is back ? 

Richard U. Ad V. Sc. 12. 

Hamlet, swelled with indignation at his mother^s 
$econd maniage, was strongly inclined to lessen 
the time of her widowhood, the shortness of the 
time being a violent circumstance against her ; and 
he deludes himself by degrees into the opinion of 
an interval shorter than the real one : 

Hamlet. > , . • — That it should cOme to this! 
But two months dead! nay, not so much; not two;*—. 
. So exeeUent a king, that was, to this, ^ ^ 

Hyperion to a satyr.: so loving to my niother, . . 

That he pe^itted not the winds of he^v^n 
Visit her face too roui^hly. Heay^o and earth f 
Alust I remember — why, she would hang ou him, 
As if increase of appetite had grown 



By what it fed on; jret, within amooth^ 

Let me not think->Frailty thy name is Woman ! 
A little month ! or ere these shoes were old, 
With which she follow 'd ray poOr father'^-hody, 

Like Niobe^ all tears— -^ Why she, er*n she— ^ 

(O hoav'n ! a beast that wants discourse of reason, 

Would have mourn'd longer)— married with mine uncle^ 

My father^s brother; hut no more like my father, 

1!^an I to Hercules. Within a month 1 1 

lire y«t the salt of most unrighteous tearii 

Had left the flushing jn hergauled eyes, 

She married— —Oh, most wicked speed, to post 

With such dexterity to incestuous sheets! 

It is not, nor it cannot come to good. 

But break, my heart, fori must hold my tongue. 

«^cl I. jb. 5. 

Tbe power of passion to falsify the computation of 
time is remarkable in this instance j because time, 
which hath an accurate measure^ is less obsequious 
to our desires and wishes, than objects which have 
no precise standard of less or more. 

Cood news is greedily swallowed upon very 
sleni^er evidence.: our wishes magnify the proba- 
bility of the event, as well as the veracity of the 
telater ; anij we Ijeliete as certain, what at best is 
doubtful:' ^ 

Quel, che rhuom vede, amor 11 fa invbible 
Bl I'lnvtsibil fa vedf^r amore 
Questo «reduto fu, cbe 'I miser suole 
Dar facile credejiza a' quel, che vqole. 

Orhnd, FurtM. cant. i. sU 96* 

For the same reason, bad news gains also credit 
upott the slightest evidence t fear, if once alarmed, 
has the same effect with hope, to magnify every 
circumstance that t^ds to conviction. Shakspeare, 
who shows more fedowledge of human nature than 
any of our philosophers, nath in his Cymbeline^ 

♦Act II. 3c. 6. 
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represented thia^ bias of the mind; for he makes 
the person who alone was affected with the bad 
news, yield to evidence that did not convince any 
of his companions. And Othello* is convinced of 
his wife's miidelity from circumstances too slight 
to move any person less interested. ^ 

If the news interest us in so> low a degree as to 

S' ve place to reason, the effect will not be altoge- 
er the same : judging of the probability or im- 
|)robability of the story, the mind settles in a ra- 
tional conviction either that it is true or not. But, 
even in that case, the .mind is not. allowed to rest in 
that degree of conviction which is produced by ra- 
tional evidence : if the news be in any degree favour- 
able, our belief is raised by hope to an improper 
height ; and if unfavourable, by fear. 

This observation holds equally with respect to 
future events : if a future event be either much 
wished or dreaded, the mind never fails to augment 
theprobability beyond truth. 

That easiness of belief with respect to wonders 
and prodigies, even the most absurd and ridiculous^ 
is a strange phenomenon ; because yothing can be 
more evident than the following proposition, that 
the more smgyjar any event is, the more evidence 
is requured to produce belief; a familiar^vent daily 
occumng, being in itself extremely probable, finds 
ready credit, and therefore is vouched by the slight- 
est evidence ; but to overcome the improbability of 
a strange and rare ev^nt, contrary to the course of 
nature, the very strongest evidence is required. It 
is certain, however, that wonders and prodigies 
are swallowed by the vulgar, upon evidence Siat 
would not be sufficient to ascertain the njost fami- 
Uar occurrence. It has been reckoned difficult ter 

*4ctm. Sc,8 
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exfdain IfaM irregalar iiiad of mitid ; but we are 
now made acquainted with th^ influence of passion 
upon opinion and belieC: a story of ghosts or fai- 
iSes, tcml with an air of gravity and ^th, raiseth 
an emotion of wonder, and perhaps of dread; and 
these emotions imposil|g upon a weak mind, im* 
press won it a thoroiigh conviction contrary to rea- 
son^ w*-' * 

opinion and belief are influenced by propen&i^ 
as well as by passion. An innate propensity is all 
we have to convince us, that the operations of na- 
ture are unifotmu influenced by tnat propensity, 
we often rashly think, that good or bad weather 
will never have an end ; and in natural philosophy, 
writers, influenced by the satne propensity, stretch 
commonly their analogical reasonings beyond just 
bounds. 

Opinion and beUef are influenced by afi*ection sis 
well aS' by propensity. The noted stoiy of a fine 
lady and a curate viewing the moon through a tel- 
escope, is a pleasant illustration: I perceive, says 
the lady, two shadows inclining to each (rther ; they 
are certainly two happy lovers : Not at all, replies 
the curate, they are two steeples of a cathedral. 



APPENDIX TO. PART V. 

Methods that Nature Iiath qffbrded for compiUing 

Time and ^ace. 

■ 

This subject is introduced, because it affords 
several curious examples of the influence of passion 
\o bias the mind in its conceptions and opinions ; a 
lesson that cannot be too frequently incmcated, as 
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there is not, fiertiaps, another bias i^ htEjPifm q^qf^ 
that hath an iofluence so umversal to make us waii- 
der from truth as weU as firom^justice. 

I begin with time; aed the question is^ What 
was the measure of time before artificial measure 
were invented ; and what#B the measure at pre^ 
sent, wbai these are not at band ? I apeak jpot of 
months and days, whid^i are compiled by tbiliaaooo 
and sun; but of hours/ or in general ^ the time 
that passes between any • two occurrences when 
there is not access to the sun. The o'nty natural 
meiisure is the succession of our thoi^bts ; ^r we 
always judge the time to be lopg or snort, ijn prQr 
portion to the number of perceptions and ideas that 
have passed dui^g that interval* This measure 
is indeed far from being accurate ; because in a 
quick and in a slow succession, it musi evide^y 
produce different computations of the same tiioe : 
put, however inaccurate, it is the ordy meagre by 
'which yye naturally calculate time ; eoid that niea^ 
sure is applied, on all occasions, without regard to 
any casual variation in the rate of suqces^ion. 

That measure would, however be tolerable, did 
it labour under no other imperfection beside that 
mentioned J but in many instances it is much more 
fallacious ; in order to explain which distinctly, 
an analysis will be' necessary- Time is confuted 
'^t two aifferent periods ; one whije it is passing, 
another after it is* past : these computations shall 
be considered separately, with the errcKtsf tQ which 
each of them is liable. Beginning with computa*- 
tion of t\pxe while it is passing, it is a common an4 
trite observation. That to lovers absence appears 
immeasurably long, every minute an hcmr, and 
every day a year : the same computation is macte 
in every case where we long for a distant event ; f© 
where one is in expectation of good news, w where 
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api^ffigate hdr ivatefaes Ibr the death of an old 
lich miser. Opposite to these are instances not 
fewer in nmmber : to a oriminal the interval be- 
^n^en sentence and execution appears wofuUj 
rfiort : and the Bame holds ineveiy case where one 
dreads an approaching event; of which even a 
school-bojr can bear witness: the hour allowed 
him for play, moves^ in his apprehension, with a 
very swm pace ; before he is thoroughly engaged, 
the hour is gone. A. computation founded on the 
number of ideas, will never produce estimates so 
regukirly opposite to each other ; for our wishes 
do not produce a slow succession of idead, nor our 
fears a quick succession. What then moves nature, 
%h the cases mentioned, to desert her ordinary mea- 
^U3Pe for one very djiSerent ? I know not that this 
auestion ever has been resolved ; the false estimates 
i have 4^ilgge^ed being so common and familiar^ 
that «o writer has thought of their cause. And, 
indeed, to center upon thfe matter without prepara- 
ilPQ, might occasdoii some difficulty > to encounter 
which* we luckily are prepaared, by what is said 
upon the power of passion to bias the mind in it» 
i>^ceptions and opinions. Among the circum- 
stances that terrify ^ condemned crimiifel, the short 
Mm^ he has to live is one ; which time, by the in- 
fluence of teri-or, is made to appear still shorter 
than it is in reality, in the same manner, among 
the vdistrei^ses of an. absent lover, the time of sepa- 
ration is a capital circtrnistance,- which for that rea- 
son fe greatly magnified by his anxiety and impa- 
tience : he imagines that the time of meeting comesi 
on very slow, or rather that it will never come: 
«lrery minute is thought of an intolerable length. 
Here is a fair, and^ I hope, satisfactory reason, 
why time is thought to be tedious when we long for 
ft* Mature event, and not less fleet when we dread 
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the event. The reason is coofomed by other in* 
stances. Bodily pain, fixed to one part, produceth 
a slow train of perceptions, vdiich, according to 
the common measure of time, ought to- make it ap- 
pear short: yet we know, that, in such a state, 
time has the opposite appearance; and the reason 
is, that bodily pain is always attended with a de- 
gree of imp^ti^ce, which makes us think eveiy 
minute to be an hour. The same holds where the 
pain shifts from place to place ; but not so remark- 
ably, because such a pain is not attended with the 
same degree of impatience. The impatience a man 
hath in travelling thrcMigh a barren country, or in 
a bad road, makes him think, during the ioumey ^ 
that time goes on with a very slow pace. We sha^ 
see afterward, that a very diffei:ent computation isr 
made when the journey is over. 

How ought it to stand with a person who ap- 
prehends bad news ? It will probably be thought 
that the case of this person resembles that of a cri- 
minal, who, terrified at his approaching executkm^ 
beUeves every hour to be but a minute : yet the 
computation is directly opposite. Reflecting upon 
the difficulty, there appears one capital distinguish- 
ing circumrtance : the fate of the criminal is deter- 
mined ; in the case under consideration, the person 
is still in suspense. Evety one has felt the custress 
that accompanies suspense: M^e wish to get rid of 
it at any rate, even at the expense of bad news. 
This case, therefore, upon a more narrow impec- 
tion, resembles that of bodily pain : the present dis- 
tress, in both cases, makes the time appear ex- 
tremely tedious. 

The reader probably will not be displeased, to 
have this branch of the subject illustrated, hv a'n 
author who is acquainted with every maze ot the 
human heart, and who bestows in^able grace and 
ornament upon every subject he handler : 
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Mosalinda, f pray you, what isHan^lock? 

, Orlando. You should ask me, what time o'day ; there's no 
clock in the forest. 

Ro8. Then there is no true lover in the forest ; else, sighioj^ 
every minute, and groai^in^ every hour,' would detect the laxy 
foot of Time, as well as a clock. 

Orla. Why not the swift foot of Time? . Had not that been as 
proper ? 

Ros, By no means, Sir. Time travels in diverse paces with 
diverse persons. Ml tell you who Time ambles withal, who 
Time trots withdj who Time gallops withal, an4 w^o h« stands 
still withaK ^^ 

Orla. I pfythiflkom doth he trot withal ? 

Ros. Marry, he^Wts hard with a young maid between the con- 
tract of her marriage and the day ft is solemnised : if the interim 
be but a se'enoight. Timers pace, is so hard, that it seems th« 
leugth of seven years. 

Orla. Who ambleaTime withal? 

Ros. With a priest that lacks Latin, and a rich man that hath 
not the gout: for thf^ one sleeps easily, because he cannot 
study ; and the other lives merrily, because' he feels oo paid : the 
ooe^lackiog' the burthen of lean and wastefullearning : the other 
knowing no burthen of heavy tedious peniiry. These Time am- 
bles withal. 

Orla. Whom doth he gallop withal ? 

Ros. With athief toihe gallows: for, ibo< he go as softly as 
foot can fall, he thinks himaef too soon there. 

Orla. Whom stays it still withal ? 

Ros. With lawyers iu the vacation : for they sleep between 
term and term, and then they perceive not how Time moves. 

^s you like t<, ^ct III. Sc. 8. 

The natural in^thod of coi^puting present time, 
shows how far fx&in the truth we may pe led by the 
irregular influence of passion: nor are our eyes 
iooMnediately x^ned when the scene is past; for 
Jthe deception continues while there remain any 
traces of the passion. But looking back upon past 
time when the joy or distress is no longer remem- 
bered, the computation is very diflFerent : in that 
condition we coolly and deliberately make use of 
the ordinary measure, namely, the course of our 
perceptions. A^d I shall now proceed to the er- 
^Vo^E. I. I811 
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rors that this measure is subjected to. Here we 
must distinguish between a train of perceptions, 
and a train of ideas : real objects make a stropg 
impfession, and are faitUuUy remembered : ideas, 
on the contrary, however entertaining at the time, 
are apt to escape a subsequent recollection. Hence 
it is, that in retrospection, the time that was em- 
ployed upon real oojects, am)ears longer than that 
employed upon ideas : the former aie mwe accu- 



rately recollected than the latter ; M^ we measure 
the time bv the number that is reWfected. This 
doctrine shsJl be illustrated by examples. Af- 
ter finishing a journey throurii a populous country^ 
the firequency of affreeaMe objects distinctly recol- 
lected by the traveller, makes the time spent in the 
journey appear to him longer than it was in reali^ 
^; which is chiefly remarlable in the fint jour- 
ney ^ when every object is new, and makes a stroi^ 
impression. On the other hand, after finishing a 
journey through a bairen country thinly peopled^ 
thd time appears s^ort, being measurea by the 
number of objects, which were few, and far from 
interesting. Here in both instances a computati<m 
is made, directly opposite to that made during the 
journey. And this, \>j the way, serves to account 
for what may appear singular, that, in a barren 
country, a computed mile is always longer, than 
near the capital, where the country is rich and po- 
pulous : the tmveller has no natural measure of 
the miles he has travelled, other than the time be- 
atowed upon the journey ; nor any natural measure 
of the time, other than the number of his percep- 
tions : now these, being few from the paucity of ob- 
jects in a waste country, lead him to compute that 
the time has been short,v and consequently that the 
miles have been few : by the samje method of com- 
putation, the great number of perceptions, from the 
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quantity of dbjeets in a p<mi]iou8 countiy, make 
uie tiaveller coi^ctiire that tne time ha3 been long, 
and the miles many. The last step of the coaqpu- 
tation is obyi<M]s: in estimating the distance of one 
place from another, if the Qiiles be reckoned few in 
number, each mile must of course be long : if many 
in number, each must be short * 

Again, the travelling with/ an agreeable compat- 
nion, |m>duceth ^, d^y^i comnatetion bo^h of the 
road and of time ; especially it there be few objects 
that demand attention, or if the objects be £eu9wiar : 
and the case is the same of youngj>eople at a ball, 
or of a joyous company over a bottle : the ideas 
with which they have been -entertained, being tran* 
sitoiy, escape the memory : after the journey and 
the entertsanment are over, they redect that they 
have been much diverted, but scarce can say about 
what. 

When one is totally occupied with an^ agreea- 
ble work that admits not many objects, time runs 
on without observation: and upon a subsequent re- 
l^oilection, must appear short, in piopor ion to tbe 
paucity of objects. This is still more remaifcable 
in close contemplation and in deep thinking, where 
the train, composed wholly of ideas, proceeds with 
an extreme slow paae : not only are the iideas few 
in number, but are apt to escape an after reckon*- 
ing. The like false reckoning of time may pro- 
ceed from an opposite state of mind : in a reverie, 
wheie ideas float at random without making any 
impression, time goes on unheeded^ and the reck- 
oiui^ is lost A reverie may be so prc^ound as to 
prevent the recollection of any one idea : that the 
mind Wd0 busied in a train d thinking may in ge- 
neral be remembered : but what was the subject, 
has quite escaped the memoiy. In such a case we 
are altqgetheF at a loss about the time, having no 
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data for making a computation. No cause pro- 
duceth so false a reckoning of time as immocbrate 
grief: the mind, in that state, is violently attached 
to a single obiect, and admits not a different 
thought : any otner object breaking in, is instantly 
banished, so as scarce to ^ve an appearance of 
succession. In a reverie, we are uncertain of th© 
time that is past; but, in the example now given, 
there is an appearance of certainty, that the time 
must have been short, when the perceptions are so 
few in number. 

The natural measure of space, appears more 
obscure tliari that of time. I venture, however, to 
mention it, leaving it to be further prosecuted, if it 
be thought of any importance. '* 

The space marked out for a house appears con- 
siderably larger after it is divided into its proper 
parts. A piece of ground appears larger after it is 
surrounded with a fence ; and still larger when it is 
made a garden and divided into different compart- 
ments. 

On the contrary, a large plain looks less after it 
is divided into parts. The sea must be excepted, 
which looks less from that veiy circumstance of not 
being divided into parts. 

A room of a moderate size appears larger wh«n 
properly furnished. But, when a very large room 
IS fuwished, I doubt whether it be not lessened in 
appearance. 

A rooni of a moderate size looks less by having 
a ceiling lower than in proportion. The same low 
ceiling makes a very large room look larger than 
it is in reality. 

These experiments are by far too small a sto<!5k 
for a general theory : but they are all that occuf at 
present; and, instead of a regular system, I have 
nothing for the reader's instruction but a few con- 
jectures. 
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The largest angle of vision seems to be the na- 
tural measure of space : the eye is the only judge ; 
and in examining with it the size of any plain, or 
.the length of any line, the most accurate method 
tiiat can be taken is, to run over the object in parts : 
the largest part that can be seen with one stedfast 
look, determines the largest angle of vision ; and^ 
when that angle is given, one may institute a cal- 
culation,- by trying with the eye how many of these 
parts are in the whole. 

Whether this angle be the same in all men, I 
know not : the smallest angl^ of vision is ascertain- 
ed ; iind to ascertain the largest, would not be less 
curious. 

But supposing it known, it would be a tery im- 
perfect measure ; perhaps more so than the natu- 
ral measure of time : for it requires great steadiness 
of eye to measure a line with any accuracy, by s^ 
plying it to the largest an^e ojF distinct vision; ;And 
suppoBing that sl^idiness to be acquired by* prac- 
tice, the measure will be imperfect from other-cir- 
cumstances. The space comprehended under this 
angle will be, different according to the distance, 
and also according to the situation of the object^: 
of a perpendicular thiii an^e will comprehend the 
smallest space ; the space will be larger in looking 
upon an inclined plain ; and will be larger or le^, 
in proportion to the degree of inclination. 

This m^sure of space, like the meaaii^rie of time, 
is liable to several erro^, from certain operations 
of the mind, which wili account for some of the 
erroneous judgments al^ve mentioned. The space 
marked out for a dwelling-house, whei;e the eye is 
at any reasonable di^ance, is sdldom greater than 
can be seen at oiice, without moving the head : di- 
vide that space inito twd^ or three equal parts, and 
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none of these parts will appear much less ihao 
what can be comprehended at one distinct leeir; 
consequently each of them will appear equal, cm: 
nearly equal, to what the whole did before the di- 
vision. If, on the other hand, the whole be very 
small, so as scarce to fill the eye at one 1q<^i its 
division into parts will, I conjecture, make it ^ 
pear still less : the minuteness of the parts i«, by an 
easy transition of ideas, transfenred to the wliole : 
and we pass the same judgment on the latter that 
^e do on the fc^mer. 

The space marked out for a small ;^den iA sur- 
veyed almost at one view ; and requures a motion 
of the eye so slight, as to pads for an object that 
can be' comprehended under the hirgest angle of 
distinct vision : if not divided into t9o many parts, 
we are apt to form the same judgment of each part, 
and consequently to magnify the garden in mcH3>or« 
tjion to the number of ito parts. 

A very large (dain without pw^uberances is an 
/Object no less rare than beautiful; and in those 
who see it for the first time, it must produce an em- 
otion of wonder. That emotion, however slight, 
imposes on the mlDd, and makes it judge that the 
plain is larger than it is^ in reality. Divide the platq. 
into parts, and our woodi^ ceases ; it is no longer 
considered as one great plain, but as so many diffe- 
irent fields or enclosures. - 

'I^e first time one beholds the sea, it appeals to 
Ibe loi^e beyond all bounds* When it heco&fies i^- 
miUar, and ceases to raise ourwondtr, it appeals 
toss that! it is in reality. In a ri:orm itappeaiB largiq, 
being distit^ishable by the rolling waves into a 
number of great parts* Inlands scattered at coiisi<' 
derable distances, add in appearance to its aise : 
aach intercepted part looks extremely large, and 
we insensibly apply arithmetic to increase the ap* 
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oeamm^ of the whole. Many islands scattered at 
BMdj gHTQ a diminutive appearance to the sea, by 
its connexion with its diminutive parts : the Lo<- 
mond lake would undoudtedly look lai^r without 
its islands. 

Furniture increaseth in appearance the size of a 
small room, for the same reason that divisions in« 
crease in a{^earance the size of a garden. The 
emotion of wonder which is raised by a very large 
room without furniture, makes it look larger than it 
is in reality : if completely furnished, we view it in 
parts, and our wonder is not raised. 

A low ceiling hath a diminutive appearance^ 
which, by an easy transition of ideas, is communi* 
cated to the length and breadth, provided they bear 
any proportion tp the height Ii thev be out of all 
proportion, the opposition seizes tne mind, and 
raises some degree of wonder, which makes the dif- 
ference appear greater than it really is. ^ 



PART VI. 



THE BESEMBLANCE OF EMOTIONS TO THEIR CAUSES. 

That many emotions have some resemblance 
to their causes, is a truth that can be made clear by 
induction ; though, as far as I know, the observa- 
tion has not been made by any writer. Motion, in 
its different circumstances, is productive of feelings 
that resemble it ; sluggish motion, for example!, 
causeth a languid unpleasant feeling; slow uni- 
forni motion, a feeling calm and pleasant ; and brisk 
motion, a lively feeling that roi^es the spirits, aufjl 
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promotes activity. A fall of water through rocks, 
raises in the mind a tumultuous confused agitatioa, 
extremely similar to its. cause. When force is exr 
erted with any effort, the spectator feels a similar 
effort, as of force exerted within his mind. A large 
object swells in the heart. An elevated object 
iQakes the spectator stand erect. 

Sounds also produce emotions, or feelings that 
resemble them. A sound in. a low key brings down 
the mind : such a sound in a full tone hath a cer- 
tain solemnity, which it communicates to the feel- 
ing produced by it. A sound in a high key cheers 
the mind by raising it : such a sound in a full tone 
both elevates and swells the mind. 

. Again, a wall or pillar, that declines from the 
perpendicular, produceth a painful feeling, as of a 
tottering and falling within the mind : and a feel- 
ing som^ewhat similar is produced by a tall pillar 
that stands *so ticklish as to look like falling.* A 
cplumn with a base looks more firm and stable than 
upon the naked gi:ound; and for. that reason is 
more agreeable : and though the cylinder is a naore 
beautiful figure, yet the cube for a base is preferred ; 
its angles being extended to a greater distance from 
the centre than the circumference of a cylinder. 
This excludes not a different reason, that the base, 
the shaft, and the capital of a pillar, ought, for 
the sake of variety, to differ fron^ each other : if 
the shaft be round, the base and capital ought to 
be square. 

A coastrained posture, uneasy to the man him- 
self, is disagreeable to the spectator ; whence a 
rule in painting, that the drapery ought not to ad- 

* Suntenim Tempe saltus transitu difficilis: nam praeter angustiasper 
qmnqne millia, qaaexl^uamjttinentoonusto iter est, rupes atrinque ita ab- 
scissae sunt, ut despici vix sine vertigiae quadam simul oculprum anioiique 
ppssit. TitUALivius,lib.T(Mv.sect.6, 
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here to the body, but hang loose, that the figured 
nmj appear easy and free in their movements. 
The. constrained posture of a French, dancing mas- 
ter in one of Hogarth's pieces; is for that reason 
disagreeable ; and it is also ridiculous, because the 
constraint is assumed as a j^ace. 

The foregoing observatidn is not confined to emo- 
tions or feelings raised by still life: it holds also 
in what are raised by the qualities, actions, and 
passions of a sensible being. Love, inspired by 
a fine woman^ assumes her qualities : it is sublime, 
soft, tender, severe or gay, according to its cause. 
This is still more remarkable in emotions raised 
by human actions: it hath already been remark- 
ed,* that any single instance of gratitude, beside 
procuring esteepi for the author, raiseth in the spec- 
tator a vague emotion of gratitude, which disposeth 
him to be grateful ; and f now further remaix, that 
this vague emotion hath a strong resemblance to its 
cause, namely^ the passion that produced the grate- 
ful action : courage exerted inspires the reader as 
well as the spectator with a like emotion of cou- 
rage ; a just action fortifies our love of justice, and 
a generous action rouses oiir generosity. In short, 
with respect to all virtuous actions, it will be found 
by induction, that they lead us to imitation, by in- 
spiring emotions resembling the passions that pro- 
ouceth these actions. And hence the advantage of 
choice books and choice company. 

Grief as well as joy are infectious : the emotions 
they raise in a spectator resemble them perfectly. 
Fear is equally infectious : and hence in an army, 
a few taking fright, even without cause, spread 
the infection till it becomes an universal panic. 
Pity is similar to its cause ; a parting scene be* 

Part I. of this chapter^ sect. iv. 

Vol, I. 19a 
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tweetk lovers or friends, produceth in the spectator 
a sort of pity, which is tender like the distress : 
the anguisn of remorse produceth pitr of a harsh 
kind ; and if the remorse oe extreme, the pity hath 
a mixture of horror. Anger I think is singular ; 
for even where it is moderate, and causeth no dis- 

Sust, it disposes liot the spectator to anger in any^ 
fegree.* Covetousness, cruelty, treachery, and 
other vicious passions, are so far from raising any 
emotion similar to themselves, to incite a spectator 
to imitation, that they^have an opposite effect : they 
taise abhorrence, and fortify the spectator in his 
aversion to such actions. When dinger is immode- 
rate, it cannot fail to produce the same effect. 



PART VIL 



FINAL; CAUSES OF THE MORE FREqOENT EMOTIONS AND 

PASSIONS. 

It is a law in our nature, that we never act but 
by the impube of desire : which in^ other words is 
saying, that passion, by the desire included in it, 
is what determines the will. Hence in the conduct 
of life, it is of the utmost importance, that our pas- 
sions be directed to proper objects, tend to just and 
rational ends, and with relaUon to each other, be 
duly balanced. The beauty of contrivance, so 
conspicuous in the human frame, is not confined to 
the rational part of our nature, but is visible over 
the whole. Concerning the passions in particular, 

topV.lLl2!i'im^onT^^ 3. says, that anger ftusethia the spect^ 
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however irregular, headstrong, and pferverse» in a 
slight view, they may appear, I hope to demoa- 
atrate, that they are by nature modelled and temr 
pered with peilect wisdom, for the good of society 
as weU as tor priyate good. The subjectf treated 
at large, would be too extensive for the present 
work : all there is room for are a few general lob- 
servations upon the sensitive part of our nature, 
without regarding that Strang irregularity of pas^ 
sion discovered in some individuals. Sucti topical 
irregularities, if I may use the term, cannet lairiy 
be held an objection to the present theory : we are 
frequently^ it is true, misled by inordinate passion ; 
but ' we are also, and perhaps no I^ss frequently, 
misled by wrong judgment 

In order to fulfil my engagement, it must be pre*» 
mised, that an agreeable cause produceth always a 

?)leasant emotion ; and a disagreeable cause, a pain-^ 
ill emotion. This is a general law of nature 
which admits not a single exception : agreeable* 
qess in the cause is indeed so essentially connected 
with pleasure in the ^motion, its effect, that an 
agreeable <iause cannot be better defined, than by 
its powered producing a pleasant emotion: and 
disagreeaUeness in the. cause has the same neces- 
sary connexion with pain in the emotion produced 
by it. 

From this preliminary it appears, that in order 
to know for what end an emotion is inade, pleasant 
or painful, we must begin with inquiring for niiat 
end its cause is made agreeable or disagreeable. 
And, with respect to inanimate objects, considered 
asthe causes of emotions, many of them are made 
agreeable in order to promote our happiness ; and 
it proves invincibly the benignity ot the Deity, 
that we are placed in the midst of objects for the 
most part agreeable* But that is not all : the buHi: 
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of such objects being of real use in life, are made 
agreeable m order to excite our industry ; witness 
a large tree, a well dressed fallow, a rich field of 

Sain, and others that maybe named without end. 
n the other hand, it is not easy to specify a disag- 
reeable obiect tl^t is not at the same time hart- 
il : some tnings are made disagreeable, such as a 
rotten carcase, because they are noxious : others, 
a dirty marsh, for example, or a barren heath, are 
made disagreeable, in order, as above, to excite 
our industry. And, with respect to the few things 
that are neither agreeable nor disagreeable, it will 
be made evident, that their being left indifferent is 
iiot a work of chance but of wisdom : of such I 
shall have occasion to give several instances. 

Because inanimate objects that ajre agreeable fix 
our attention, and draw us to them, they in that re- 
Bpect are termed attractive : such objects inspire 
pleasant emotions, which are gratified by adhering 
to the objects and enjoying mem. Because disa- 
--reeable objects of the same kind repel us from 
lem,. they in that respect are termed repulsive : 
end the painful emotions raised by such objects are 
gratified by flying from them. Thus, in general, 
with respect to things inanimate, the tendency of 
every pleasant emotion is toprolong the pleasure ; 
and the tendency of every painful emotion is to 
end the pain* 

Sensible beings considered as objects of passion, 
lead into a more CQm]:dex theory. A sensible be- 
ing that is agreeable by its attributes, inspires us with 
a pleasant emotion accompanied with desire ; and 
the question is. What is naturally the gratification of 
that desire ? Were man altogether selfish, his na- 
ture would lead him to indulge the pleasant emo- 
tion, without njiaking any acknowledgment to the 
person who gives him pleasure, more than to a 
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pure air or temperate clime : but as manas endued 
with a principle of benevolence as well as of self- 
ishness, he is prompted by his nature ^to desire the 
good of every sensible being .that gives him plea-^ 
sure ; and the happiness of that being is the gra- 
tification of his desire. The final cause of desire 
so directed is illustrious : it contributes to a man's 
own happiness^ by affording him means of gratifi- 
cation beyond what selfishness can afford ; and, at 
the same time, it tends eminently to advance the 
happiness of others. This lays open a beautiful 
theory in the nature of man ; a sdfish action can 
only benefit myself: a benevolent action* benefits 
myself as much as it benefits others. In a word, 
benevolence m&j not improperly be said to be the 
most refined selfishness ; which, by the way, ought 
to silence certain shallow philosophers, Who, igno- 
rant of human nature, teach a diBgustful doctrine. 
That to serve others, unless with a view to our 
own happiness is weakness and folly ; as if self- 
love only, and nqt benevolence, contributed our 
happiness. The hand^ of God is too visible in the 
human frame, to permit us to think seriously, that 
there ever can be ?iny jarring or inconsistency 
among natural principles, those especially of self- 
love and benevolence, which govern the bulk of 
our actions.* 



- * With shallow thinkero^ the ^cl0ah system naturally pre^afls |h theoiy, I 
do not say in practice. During infancy, our desires centre mostly in our- 
selves : every one perceives intuitively the comfort of food and raiment, of 
a sDog dwelling} and of every cpnveniemse. But that the doing good to 
others will make us happy, is not so evident; feeding the hungry^ for cxani- 
pie, or clothing the naked. This truth is seen but obscurely by the gross €>f 
mankind, if at all seen .- the superior pleasure that accompanies the exercise 
of benevolence, of friendship and of every social principle^is not clearly un- 
derstood till it be frequently felt. To perceive the social principle in its tri- 
umphant, state, a man must foreet himself, and turn his tiioughts upon th« 
character and conduct of his fellow .creature/s : he will feel a secret charm 
4n every passion that tends to the good of others^ and a secret aversion 
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Next in order come sensible beings that are ia 
distress. A person in dbtress, being so/ar a disa- 
greeable object, must raise in a spectator a painful 
passion ; and, were man purely a selfish being, he 
would desire to be relieved from that pain^W turn- 
ing from the object. But the principle of bene- 
vmence giyes an opposite direction to his desire: it 
makes him desire to afford relief; and by reliev- 
ing the person from distress, his passion is gra-^ 
titled. The gainful passion thus directed, is terni* 
ed sympathy ; which, though painful, is yet in its 
nature attractive. And, with respect to its final 
cause, we can be at no loss : it not only tends to 
relieve a fellow creature from distress, but in its 
gratification is greatly more pleasant than if it were 
repulsive. 

We in the last place, bring under consideration 
persons- hateful by vice or wickedness. Imagine 
a wretch who has lately perpetrated some- horrid 
crime : he is disagreeable to every spectator ; aiid 
consequently raiseth in every spectator a painful 
passion. What is the natural gratification of thfirf; ^ 
passion ?. I must here again observe, that suppos- 
ing man to be entirely a selfish being, he woula be 
prompted by his nature to relieve himself from the 
pain, by averting his eye, and banishing the crimi- 
nal from his thoughts. But man is not so consti- 
tuted : he is composed of many principles, which, 
though seemingly contradictoiy, are perfectly con- 
cordant. His actions are influenced by the princi- 
ple of benevolence,. as well as by that of selfish- 
ness : and in order to answer the foregoing ques- 
tion, I must introduce a third principle, no less re- 



laeainst evenr unfeeling heart that is indifferent to the happiitess and distress 
of others. In a ^ord, it is but too common Cor men to Indulge selfishness in 
themselves ; but 4U ipen abhor it In others. 
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markable in its influence than either of these men- 
tioned; it is. that principle, common to all, which 
prompts us to punish those who do wrong. An en- 
vious, a malicious, or a cruel action, being disa- 
greeable, raiseth in the lipectator the painfiil emo- 
tion of resentment, whicti frequently swells into a 
passion ; and the natural gratification of the desire 
included in that passion, is to punish the guilty per- 
son : I mi^st chastise the wretch by indignation at 
least, and hatred, if not more severely. Here the 
final cause }a self-evident. 

An injui^ done to myself, touching me more than 
when done to others, raises my resentment to a 
higher degree. The desire, accordingly, included 
in this passion, is not satisfied with so slight a pun- 
ishment as indignation or hatred: It is notfuUy^ 
gratified witn retaliation ; and the author must by 
my hand suffer mischief, as great at least as he has 
done to me. Neither can we be at any loss abdut 
the final cause of that higher degree of resentment : 
the whole vigour of the passion is required to se- 
cure individuals from themjustice and oppresionof 
others.* ^ 

A wicked or disgraceful action is disagreealfle, 
not only to others, but even to the delinquent him- 
self : and raises in both a painful emotion, includ- 
ing a desire of punishment. The painful emotion 
felt by the delinquent, is distinguished by the name 
of remorse ; which naturally excites him to punish 
himself. There cannot be imagined a better con- 
trivance to deter us from vice ; for remorse itself is 
a severe punishment. That passion^ and the de- 
sire of self-punishment derived from it, are touched 
delicately by Terence : 



* See Historical LawTracts, tract 1, 
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Menedtwus. Ubi comperi ex iis, qui ,ei fuere conseifi 

Domum reVortor inoestiis, atque animo fere. 

Perturbatn, atque incerto pree eegritudine : 

Adsido, adcurrunt Bcrvi, soccos detrr.bunt: 

Video alioB featlnare, lectos sternere, 

CcDoam adparare : pro se quisque sedulo 

Faciebat, quo illam mibi lenirent roiseriatn. 

Ubi video haec, coepi cogitare : Hetn ! tot mea > 

Solius solliciti Vint causa, ut me unum expleant? 

Ancillae tot me vestiant ? sumptus domi 

Tantos ego solus facia m ? sed gnatum unicum, 

Quern pariter uti his decoit, aut etiain amplius, 

Quod iUa setas magis ad h»c utenda idonea '»tt 

iCum ego bine ejici miserum injustitia mea. 

l^lalo quidem me digtium quevta deputem, 

Si id faciam^ : nam usque dum ille vitam iilam colet 

Inopem, carens patria ob meas injurias, 

Interea usque illl de me supplicium dabo : 

Laborans, quaerens, parcens, illia servient. 

Ita facio prorsa^ : nihil relinquo in sedibus, 

Ne6 vas, nee vestimentum ; ceni^st omhia, 

Ancillasi, servosybisi eos, qui opere rustico. 

Faciufido (itcile sumpturo exercerent suum : 

Omnes produxi ac vendidi : in»cripsi illico 

^des mercede: quasi talenta ad quindecim 

Coegi : agrum hunc mercatus sum : hie me exerceo-. 

Deere vi tautisper me minus injurise, 

Chreme, meo gnato facere, dum fiam mtser: 

Nee fas esse ulla me voluptate hie frui, 

Nisi ubi ille hue salvos redierit meus parficeps. 

Heauiontimommenos, Act I. Sc, i. 

Otway reaches the same sentiment : 

Monimia. Let mischiefs multiply I let every hour 
Of my loath'd life yield me increase of horror ! 
Oh let the sun to these unhappy eyes 
Ne'er shine again, but be eclipsed for ever ! 
May every thing I look on seem a prodigy, 
To fill my soul with terror, till I quite 
Forget I ever had humanity, 
And grow a curser of the works of nature ! 

Orphan, Ad IV. 

In the cases mentioned, benevolence alone, or 
desire of punishment alone, governs without a ri- 
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val I and it was necessaiy to handle these cases 
separately, in order to elucidate a subject which 
by writers is left in great obscurity* But neither of 
these principles operaties always without rivalship : 
eases may be figured, and cases actually exist, 
where the same person is an object both of sympa- 
thy and of punishment. Thus the sight of a pto&^ 
gate in the venereal disease, overrun with blotches 
apd sores, puts both principled in motion : while 
hki distress fixes my attention, sympathy prevails ; 
but as soon as I think of his. profligacy, hatred pre- 
vails, accompanied sometimes with a desire to pu- 
nish. This, in general, is the case of distress oc- 
casioned by immoral actions that are riot highly 
criminal : and if the distress and the immpral ac- 
tion make impressions equal or nearly so, sympa^ 
thy and hatred, counterbalancing each other, will 
not suffer me either to afford relief, or to inflict 
punishment. What then will be the result P The 
j)rihciple of self-love solves the question: abhof'^ 
ring an object so loathsome^ I naturally avert my 
eye, and walk off as fast as I can, in order to be 
reheved from the pain. 

The present subject rives birth to several other 
observations, for which I could not find room above, 
without relaxing more from the strictness of order 
and connexion, than with safety could be indulged 
in discoursing upon an intricate subject. These 
observations I shall throw out loosely as they 
occur. 

I^o action, right or wrong, is indifferent even to 
a mere spectator: if right, it inspires esteem; dis- 
gust, if wrong. But it is remaikable, that these 
emotions seldom are accompanied with desire : the 
abilities of man are limited, and he finds sufiicient 
emplo^ent, in relieving the distressed, in requi- 
ting hts benefactors, and in punishing those who 

y OL. I. 20a 
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wtong Mm, without moving oiit of hisr sphere finr 
the benefit or chastisemeqt of these with whom he 
has no connexion. 

If the good (]|ualities of others raise my esteem, 
the same qnaMties in myself mrust pFoduce a siMi** 
lar effect in a superior degi'ee, upon account of <fce 
natuml partiality every man hath for himself: and 
this increases self-love. If thefee qualities be of a 
high rank, they produce a conviction of sujperiority, 
which excites' me t6 assume some sort oi govem- 
ment over others. Mean qualities, ^n the othet 
hand, produce in me a conviction of inflmority, 
, which makes me submit to others. The^e convic- 
tions, distributed among individuals, by measwe 
and proportion, may justly be esteemed the scrfid 
basis of government ; because upon them depend 
the natural submission of the many to the few, with- 
out which even the ntildest governnwnt woidd be 
in a violent stale, and have a constant tendency to 
^s)solution^ 

No other branch of the humadi constitution fktmm 
more visibly our destination for society, «or tends 
more to ou^ improvement, than appetite- for &me 
or esteent ' iot as the whole conveniences of life 
are derived from mutual aid and support in socsiety, 
it ought to foe a capital aim to secure these convex 
Biehces, by gaining the etsteein and affection of 
others. Reason, indeed^ dictates that lesson : but 
reason alone is not sufficient in a matter of su^ 
importance ; and the appetite mentioned is a mo- 
tive more powerful than reasmi, to be active in 
gaining esteem and affection. That, af^tite, at 
the same time,ts finely adjusted to the moral braasdb 
of our constitution, by promoting all the mor^rir- 
tues 2 for what means are thete to attreeet love and 
esteem so effectual as a virtuous coarse >of life ? if 
a man be just and beneicent, if he be t^penrte^ 
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niDdefit^ and prodent, be wiH infailibly gain (he 
«0teem and love of' all who haow him. 
i Communication erf* passidn to related objects, is 
an illustrious inslance of the ^areof Providence to 
extend social connexions as far as the limited na- 
tme of man can admit. l%atcommtimcatioQ is so 
far hurtful, as* to spread the malevolent passions 
bejond their natural bounds ; but let it be remark- 
edj that this unhappy effect regards savages only, 
who give way to malevolent passions; for under 
the discipline ^f society, these passions being sub- 
dued, are in *g6od Pleasure eradicated ; and ia 
their place succeed the kindly affections, which, 
meeting with all encouragement, take possession of 
Ihe ^ind, and govern all our actions. In that conr 
/4ition/the progress of passion along related objects, 
by spreading tne kindly affections through a qivlti- 
tude of individuals, hath a glorious effect- 
'/Nothing can be i^ore entertaining to a rat^nal 
mind, than the economy of the human passions, of 
which I have attempted to give some faint notion, 
it must, however, be acknowledged, that our pas- 
^ns when they happen to sweU beyond proper 
limits, take on a less i^^ar appearance : reason 
may proclaim our duty, but the wilJ, influenced 
by pas^on, makes^ grsbtification always welcome. 
Hence the power of passion, which, when in ex- 
cess, cannot be resisted but by the utmost fortitude 
^f mind : it is bent upon gratification ; and where 
proper objects are wanting, it clings to any object 
at hand without distinction* Thus joy inspired bf 
a ^ fortunate event, is diffused upon every person 
around by acts of benevolence ; ^d resentment for 
an atrocious injury done by one out of reach, seizes 
the first object that occurs to vent itself upon* 
Those who believe in prophecies, even wish the 
accomplishixtent ; and a we^k pind rs disposer) 
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vbluntarilj to fiilffl a prc^ecy, in order to gratifj 
its wish. Shakspeare, whom no particle of human 
nature hath escaped, however remote fromcommon 
observation, describes that weakness : - 

King Hfinry* Doth any asame particular belong 
Uuto that lodging where I first did bwvod? 

Wanoi^k. 'Tie cali'd Jtrusaltm, my noble Lord. 

King Henry, Laud be to God! e'ven there my life niust end, 
It hath been prophe«yM to me many ye^rs, 
I should not die but In Jerusalem, 
Which vainly 1 8U|>po8''d the fif^ly Land. 
B ut bear me to that chamber, there Til lie : f 
In that Jerusalem shall Henry die. 

Stgond pari, Henry IF, Act IV. Sc. lasl, 

I could not deny myself the amusement of the fore^ 
going observation, though it doth not properly come 
under my plan. The irregularities of passion pro- 
ceeding from peculiar- weaknesses and biasses, I 
do not undertake to justify ; and of these we have 
had many examples.* It is sufficient that passions 
common to all, are made subservient to beneficent 
purposes. I shall only observe, that, in a polished 
society, instances of irregular passions are rare, and 
that their mischief doth not extend far. 

* part V. of the present chfipter. 
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CHAPTER ni. 



Beauty. 



H A^y^G discoursed in general of emotions 
and passMis, I proceed to a more narrow inspec- 
tion of such of them as serve to unfold the pnnci- 
ples of the fine arts. It is the province of a writer 
upon ethics, to give a full enumeration of all the 
passions; and of each separately to assign the na- 
ture, the cause, the gratification, and the effects; 
But a treatise Qf ethics is not jfiy province : I canj 
my view no farther than to the elements of criti- 
cism, in order to shqw, that the fine arts are a sub- 
ject of reasoning as well as of taste. An extensive 
work would ill suit a design so limited : and to 
confine this work within moderate bounds, the folr 
lowing plan may contribute. The observation 
made above, that things are the causes of emotions, 
by means of their properties and attributes,* fur- 
msheth a hint for distribution. Instead of a pain- 
ful and tedious examination of the several passions 
and emotions, I purpose to confine my inquiries to 
such attributes, relations, and circumstances, as in 
the fine arts are chiefly employed to raise a^eeable 
emotions. Attributes of single objects, as tne most 
simple, shall take the lead ; to be followed with 

• 
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particulars, which, depending on relations, are 
not found in single objects. Despatching next 
some coincident matters, I proceed to my chief 
aim ; which is, to establish practical rules for the 
fine arts, derived from principles previously esta- 
blished. This is a general view of the intended 
method ; reserving, however, a privile^ to vaiy it 
in particular instances, where a deviation may be 
more commodious. I begin with Beauty, the most 
noted of all the qualities that belong to single ob- 
jects. 

The term beauty^ in its native signification, is ap- 
propriated to objects of sight: objectsi»|||ithe other 
senses may be agreeable, such as the sounds of mu- 
sical instruments, the smoothness and softness of 
some surfaces ; but the agreeableness denominated 
beauty belongs to objects of sight. 

Of all the objects of external sense, an object of 
sight is the most complex : in the very simplest, 
colour is perceived^ figure and length, breadth, 
and thickness. A tree is composed of a' trunk, 
branches, and leaves ; it has colour, figure, size, 
and sometinies motion : by means of each of these 
particulars, separately considered, it appears beau- 
tiful ; how much more so, when they are all united 
together ? The beauty of the human figure is ex- 
traordinary, being a composition . of numberless 
beauties arising fronj the parts and qualities of the 
object, various colours, various motions, figures, 
size, &c. all united in one complex object, and 
striking the eye with combined force. Hence it is, 
that beauty, a quality so rehiarkaUe in visible ol>- 
jects, lends its name to express every thing that is 
eminently agreeable : thus, by a figure of speech, 
we say a beautiful sound, a beautiful thought or 
expression, a beautiful theorem, a beautiful event, 
ti beautiful discovery ifi art or science. Bjut, as 
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figur^Te expression ia the subject of a following 
chapt^, this chapter is confin^ to beauty in its 
proper signification. 

It is natural to suppose, that a perception so va- 
rious as that of beautjy ccnnprehending sometimes 
manj particulars, sometimes few^ should occasion 
emotions equally various; and yet all the various 
emotions of beauty maintain one common charac* 
ter, that of sweetness and gaiety. 

Considering, attentively, the beauty of visible ob- 
jects, we discover two kinds^ The first may be 
termed intrinsic beauty, because it is discovered in 
a single object viewed apart without relation to any- 
other : the examples above given are of that kin4 
The other may be termed relative beauty^ being 
founded on the relation of objects. The purposed 
distribution would lead^ me to handle these oeau- 
ties separately : but they are frequently so inti- 
mately connected, that, tor the sake of connexion, 
I am forced, in this instance, to vary from the 
plan, and to bring them both into the same chap- 
ter. Intrinsic beauty is an object of sense merely: 
to perceive the beauty of a spreading oak, or of a 
flowing river, no more is required but singly an act 
of vision. The perception of relative beauty is 
accompanied with ah act of understanding and re- 
flection; for of a fine instrument or engine, w^^ 
perceive not the relative beauty, until we be made 
acquainted with its use and destinp-tion. In a word, 
intrinsic beauty is ultimate : relative beauty is that 
of means relating to some good end or puipose. 
These different beauties agree in one capital cir- 
cumstance, that both are equally perceived as be- 
longing to the object. This is evident with respect 
to intrinsic beauty ; but will not be so readily ad- 
mitted with respect to the other : the utility of the 
plough for example, may " niake it an object of 
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admiration or of desire: but why should utiMty 
make it appear beautiful ? A natural propensi^ 
mentioned above* will explain that doubt : the 
beauty of the eflFect, by an easy tmnsition g[ ideas, 
is transferred to the cause ; and is perceived as one 
(^ the qualities of the cause. Thus a subject void 
of intrinsic beauty appears beautiful from its utili- 
ty ; an old Gothic tower, that has no beauty in itself, 
appears beautiful, considered as proper to defend 
against an enemy ; a dwelling-house void of all 
regularity, is however beautiftil in the view of con-J 
renience ; and the want of form or symmetiy iii a 
tree, will not prevent its appearing beautiful, if it 
%e known to produce good fruit. 
'' When these two beauties coincide iii anv ob- 
ject, it appears delightful: every member of the 
human body possesses both in a high degree : the 
fine proportions and slender make of a horse des- 
tined for running, please every eye; partly from 
symmetry, and partly from utility. 

The beauty of utility, being proportioned ac- 
hiitttely to the degree of utility, requires no illiisr 
tration ; but intrinsic beauty, so complex as I have 
said, cannot be handled distinctly without being 
analysed into its constituent parts. If a tree be 
beautiful by means of its colour, its figure, its size, 
its motion, it is in reality possessed of so many dif«< 
fereht beauties, which ought to be examined sepa- 
rately, in order to have a cldar notion of them when 
combined. The beauty of colour is too familiar 
to need explanation. Do not the bright and chefer- 
ful colours of gold and silv^i* Contribute to pre- 
serve these metals in high estimation ? The beau^ 
iy of figure, arising from various circumstances and 
diiferent views, is more complex: for example, 

* Chapter U. putt i. sect. 6. 
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Tiemc^ aoy body as a whole, tbe beauty of its 
figure ari$es.from regulan^y and siq^>licity ; view- 
log the parts with relation to eajsix other^ uniformi- 
ty^ .proportiQii, and order, contribute Xq it» beauty. 
The beauty of motion deserves a chapter by itselC; 
and another chapter is destined for grandeur, beii^ 
dbtinguisfaable froxh beauty in its proper sense. 
For a description of regularity, uniformity, pra- 
portion, and order, if thought Ufecessary, I refer 
my read^/to the Appendix at the end of the boolb 
Upon simplicity 1 must^make a few cuisory obsei:- 
vatioiis such as may be of use in examining the 
beauty of single objects. 

A multitude of objects crowding in^o the mind 
at once, di^urb the attention, and pass vidthout 
making any io^pression, or any .distinct impresmon ; 
in a group, no single object makes the figure it 
would do apart, when it occupies the whole ^tteii* 
tioix.^ For the same reason, the impression made 
by an object that divides the attention by the mu}- 
tipheity of its parts, equals not that of a more sim- 
ile object comprehended in a single '^ view: paxis 
extremely complex must be considered in portions 
successively; and a number of impressions m isuc- 
€;es^n,< which cannot imite because not simulta- 
neous, never touch the mind like one entire im- 
pression made as it were at one stroke. This |ua- 
tifiea simplidty in wtoks of art, as oj^osted to oom- 
plicMed cireumstances and crowded dmamcntl. 
There is an additional teaton for sinqjiicity, in 
works, of dignity or elevation; which is, that. the 
anind attached to beauties' of a high rank, cann6t 
'djesicerad to inferior beauties. The best: uitists ac- 
cordingly have in all ages been g6v6med by a 



; * See the Appeqilix, containing definitions, anfl eiplanation of tontts, 
aect. 33. 
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taste for samplicity. How comes it theo that we 
find profuse decoration {urevaiiing in works of art:? 
The reason plainiif is, that authoi^s and an^iit^eb, 
who cannot reach the higher beauties^ ^nd^ivour 
to supply wsskt of gcHiius by multiplying, those i^ait 
arei interior. 

These thin^ premised^ I proceed to exaimsge 
the beauty of figure as arising from the abc^ve meiir 
tioned particulars^ nameLy, regularity, nrnfonaiitf , 
•proportion^ c»rder, and^ simphcity* To exbaiart; 
this subject would require a volume ; and- 1 fasnre 
not even a whole cha^r to spare. To inquire 
why an object, by means of the pailicuiasB 
me^ioned, appears beautiful, wosdd, I am afraid, 
be a vain attempt : it seems the most probable ofi- 
nion, that the nature of man was origumlly fiMi^d 
with a relish: for them, in ^rder to answer wise and 
good purposes. To ejcplain these puiposes or final 
causes, though a subject of great importance, has 
scarce been attempted by any writer. One thkig 
is evident, that our reli^ for the particulars mei^ 
tjipned, adds much beauty to the objects that swht^ 
round us ; which of cpurse tends to our haj^messNr 
and the Author of our nature has given many sigi^ 
nal proofs that this final cause is not below h^ 
care. We may be confirmed in thb thought np&a 
reflecting, that our taste for these particulatB is not 
-accidental, but uniform and universal, making a 
branch of our nature. At the same time, it ought 
not to be overlooked, that regularity, uniformity, 
order) and simplicity, contribute each of them to rea- 
diness of apprehension ; enabling us to form more 
distinct images of objects, than can be done wi*t 
the utmost attention where these particulars are not 
' found. With respect to proportion, it is in some 
instances connected with a useful end, as in ani- 
mals, where the best proportioned are the strong^^ 
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a&dinost active ; but instances ape still more nu« 
merous, where the proportions we relish have no 
eotmexion with utility* Writers on architecture in- 
mmti much on the proportioiis of a column^ and as- 
^ijfpOL different )»roportions to the Doric, Ionic, and 
Coriopthian: but no architect will maintain, that 
i^ most accurate proportians contribute more to 
lUse, than several that are less accurate and less 
agreeable ; neither will it be maintained, that the 
lefigtfa^ breadth, and height of rooms, assigned , as 
themcMrt beautiful proportions, tend also to make 
them the more commodious* With respect then to 
the final cause of proportion, I see not more to be 
made of it but to rest upon the final cause first meo- 
lioned, namely, its contributing to our happiness, 
by increasiiig the beauty of visible objects^ 

And now with respect to the beauty of figure, as 
£itr as it depends on the other chreumstances men- 
tkmed ; ad to which, having room only for a slight 
specinKen, I confine mys^ to ^e simplest figures* 
A circle and a square ai:e each of them perfectly 
i^§alai:;f being equally confined to a precise form, 
wmch admits not the slightest variation : a square, 
however, is less beautiful than b, circle* And the 
jeasQi^ seems to be, that the attention is divided 
amoi^ the sides and angles of a square, whereai^i 
the circumference of adrcie; being a single bbject, 
makes one entire impression. And this siinphcity 
conldbutes to beauty : which may be illustrated by 
another example : a square, though not more reg<i- 
lar.than a hexagon or octs^n, is more beautUuI 
than either: for what other reason, but that a 
^uare is more Mmple, and the attention less di-^ 
vided? This reasoning will appear still more conr 
diueive, when we consider any regular polygon of 
very many sides; for of this figure the mind caQ 
never have iany distinct perception^ 
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A square is more mgiilar than a parallelogtaii^ 
and its parts more uniform ; and for these reasimi 
it is more beautifiiL But that holds ividi reqieoi 
to intrinsic beauty only; for in many instances 
utility turns the scale on the side of the paraUelo^ 
gram: this figure, for the doors and windaivs of a 
dwelling-house^ is pi^erred, because of utiMty ; said 
here we find the oeauty of utility prevailing oy(& 
that of regularity and uniformity. 

A psfraUelogram again depends, for its beautje, 
<Mi the pr49portion of its sides : a great inequality of 
sides annihilates its beauty: approximation toi9^ards 
equality hath the same effect ; for proportion there 
degenerates into imperfect uniformity, and the figure 
appears an unsuccessful attempt towards a square. 
And thus proportion contributes to beauty. 

An equilateral triai^e yields not to a square in 
regularity, nor in uniftMrmity of parts, and it is more ' 
simple. But an equilatecal triangle is less beaHtifal 
than a square ; which must be owing to infeiioiity 
of order m the position of its parts : the sictesof fm 
equilateral triangle incline to each other in the sam0 
angle, being the most perfect order they are sm0- 
ceptible of : but this order is obscure^ and lar fiom 
()emg so perfect as the pardlelism of tliN^ sides of 
la square. Thus order contributes to tfaue beauty of 
visible objects, no less than simplicity, regularity, 
or proportion. ^ 

A parallelogram exceeds an equilateral triangle 
in the orderly disposition of its parts : but Imng 
inferior in uniformity and simplicity , it is less beau- 
tiful. 

Uniformity is singular in one capitd.1 circup- 
$tance, that it is apt to disgust by excess : a nuxn- 
ber of things destined /or the same use, such as 
windows, chairs, spoons, buttons,- cannot be too 
unilprm; for supposing ||ieir figure to be ^ood, 



uttttf r^qiikes uailbrmitj : but a &cni|^ilQi|s 4ini* 
i»mity of parts in k la^e ptrden or field, is f«ur 
Irmol being agreeab^. Uniformity am^n^ connect^ 
^ ob^t» belongs not to the present subject : it is 
handled in the chapter of uniformity and variety* . 
s In all the. works of nature, simpUcity makes an 
iUustrious figure. It sdso makes a figure in .^mrks 
af art : profuse ornament in paintang, gavd^n^ 
or architecture, as well as in dress or in language, 
s^mws a mean or corrupted taste: 
> 

Poets, like painters, thus uDskUrd to trace 
The naked nature and the living grac«, 
With gold and jewels cover every part, 
And hide with ornaments their want of art. 
= J' i • ' Pope's Esstty on CnUet'sm, - 

• • • fi 

Na single property recommends a machine itiore 
ftan its simplicity ; not solely few better aDsweriti^ 
gte purpose, but by appearing in itself mfore beau- 
4lml. SimpUcity in behaviour and manners has an 
mehanling effect, and never fails to gain our affec- 
#Mi: very different are the artificial manners of 
m&Aem times. General theorems, abstracting frotti 
their importance, are delightful by their simplieityi 
itnd by the easiness of their application to ' vari€fty 
of cases. We take equal delight in the law^ of mo- 
tion, which, with the greatest'simplicity, are bound- 
less in their operations. 

> A gradual progress from simplicity to complex 
forms and profuse ornament, seems to be the fate 
of all the tine arts : in that progress these arts re- 
semble behaviour, "which, from original candom: 
Hiafd simplicity, has degenerated into artificial re- 
innements. At present; literary productions are 
trotfded with words, epithets, figures : in music, 
9^ntiment is neglected for the luxury of harmoiiy, 
and for difficult piovement : in taste, properly so 
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called, p(»g»aiit saoces, with complicated tiikrihim 
of different savours, fn^eyail among people of cen* 
dition : the French, accustomed to artiocial red on 
a female cheek, think the modest colouring of na- 
ture altogether insipid. 

The same tendency is discovered in the progress 
of ik^ fine arts among the ancients. Some vestiges 
of the old Grecian bmldings prove them to be of 
the Doric order : the Ionic succeeded, and seems 
to have been the favourite order, while arcfaitectniti 
was in the height c^ glory: the Corinthian came 
next in vogue ; and in Greece the buildings of that 
order appear mostly to have been erected after tiie 
Romans got footing there; At last came the Com- 
posite, with all its extravagances, where somplioitj 
is sacrificed to finery and crowded ornament 

But what taste is to prevail next ?. for fasUon is 
ft continual flux, and taste must vary with it. A£^ 
ler rich and profuse ornaments become fkmMiar, 
3implicity appears lifeless and insipid ; which wofil^ 
be an insurmountable obstruction, should any per- 
son of genius and taste endeavour to restore ao^ 
fcient simplicity/* 

The distinction between primary and secondaiy 
qualities in matter, seems now fully estabiisbecL 
Heat and cold, smell and taste, though seeming to 
exist in bodies, are discovered to be effects cai»ed 
by these bodies in a sensitive being : colour, whieii 
appears to the eye as spread upon a substaoee, has 
no existence but in the mind or the spectator. Qua«- 
lities of that kind, whi^ owe their existence to the 
percipient as much as to the object, are termed ss^ 

^ondary qualities, and are jdistinguished from figure 

* 

* A sprightly writer observes, " that Ij^ soble simplictty pi tiie Aagiiq^^ 
** age was driven oat by false taste ; that the gigantic, the puerile, the quaint, 
<' and at last the ibarbaroiis and the monlush, had eoch their successive a^ 
^< inirers: tb^t mnsip has become a scleome .of tricks and alight of bftsd." ^: 
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extension, solidity, ^Uch, in contradistinction to 
ike former, are termed primary qualities, because 
&ey inhere in subjects whether perceived or not 
This distinction suggests a curious inquir7, whe* 
ther beauty be aprimaiy or only a secondary qua- 
lity of objects ? Tne question is easily determined 
with respect to the beauty of ccdour ; for^ if colour 
foe a secondary quality, existing no where but in 
(be mind of the spectator, its beauty must exist 
there also; This conclusion equally holds with 
respect to the beauty of utility, which is plainly a 
conception of the mind, arising not from sight, but 
&om reflecting that the thing is fitted for some good 
end or purpose. The question is more iirtricate 
with respect to the beauty of regularity : for, if re- 
gularity be a primely quality, why not. also its 
beauty ? That this is not a good inference, will 
appear from considering, that beauty, in its very 
oonteption, refers to a percipient ; for an object is 
said to be beautiful, for no other reason b^t that it 
appears ^o to a spectator : the same piece of matter 
that to a man appears beautiful, may possibly ap- 
pear ugly to a being of a different species. Beauty, 
tiierefore, which for its existence depends on the 
percipient as much as on the object perceived, can- 
not be an inherent property in either. And henqe 
it is wittily observed by the poet, that beauty is not 
in the person beloved, but in the lover's eye. This 
reasomng is solid ; and the only cause of doubt or 
hesitation is, that we are taught a different lesson 
by sense: a singular detennination of nature makes 
us perceive both beauty and colour as belonging to 
the object, and, like figure or extension, as inner-* 
eut properties. This mechanism is uncommon; 
and, when nature, to fulfil her intention, prefers 
any singular method of operation, we may be cer- 
tain of some final cause that cannot be reached by 
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ordinary means. For the beauty of some oUects 
we are indebted entirely to nature ; but, with re- 
spect to the endless variety of objects that owe their 
beauty to art and culture, the perception of beauty 
greatly promotes industiy; being to us a strong 
additional incitement to enrich our fields, and im- 
prove our manufactures. These however are but 
Blight effects, compared with the connexions that 
are formed among individuals in society by mewoys 
of this singular mechanism : the quaiificatiCHas of 
the head and heart form undoubtedly the most ^d&A. 
and m6et permanent oonneiions ; but external beau- 
ty, which lies more in view, has a more extensive 
influence in forming these connexions : at wky ratit^ 
it concurs in an eminent degree with mental quali- 
fications to produce social intercourse^ mutual good- 
will, and cbtisequently mutual aid and support^ 
whtch are the life of society. 

It must not, however, be overlooked^ that . tke 
perception of beauty doth not, when immoiferaile, 
tend to ad:vance the' interests of society. Love, 'in 
particular, arising from a perception of beanlf, 
loses, when excessive, its sociable characterise 
appetite for gratification prevaiKng over affection 
for the beloved object, is ungovernable; and tends 
violently to its end, regardless of the misery that 
must follow. Love, in that state, is no longer ia 
sweet agreeable passion : it becomes painful, likE 
hunger or thirst ; and produceth no happiaess but 
in the instant of fruition. This discovery suggests 
Vi most important lesson, that modemtion.in our 
desires arid appetites, which fits «s for doing- our 
duty, contributes at the same time the most to hi^- 
]>iness: even social passions, when moderate, are 
more pleasant than when they sweU beyond pro- 
per bounds. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Grandeur and Sublimity^ 

NATURE hath not more remarkably distmr 
guished us from other animds by an erect posture, 
than by a capacious and aspiring mind, attaching 
ns to things great and elevated. The ocean, the 
.i^, seize the attention, and make a deep impres* 
sion :* robes of state are made large and full, to 
draw respect : we admire an eiephiant for its mag- 
nitude, notwithstanding its unwieldiness. 

The elevation of an object affects us no less than 
its magnitude : a high place is chosen for the sta** 
tue of a deity or hero : a tree growing on the brink 
nf a precipice looks charming wbeq viewed from 
the. plain below : a throne is erected for the chief 
magistrate ; and a chair with a high seat for the 
president of a court* Amone all nations, heaven is 
placed far above us, hell far below us. 

In some objects, greatness and elevation concur 
to make a complicated impression : the Alps and 
the Peake of Teneriffe are proper examples ; with 
the following difference, that m the former great- . 
ness seems to prevail, elevation in the latter. 

The emotions raised by great and by elevated 
Irbjects, are clearly distingubhable, not only in in- 



^ LoDgtnos observes* that naCiure inclines us to admire, not a nnaH rivfedet, 
^owever clear and transparent, but the Nile, the Ister, the Rhine, or still 
more the ocean. The sight of a small fire produceth no emotion ; hot we 
are struck with the boiline furnaces of >£taa, pouring out whole riven of 
fiquid flame. TrtfUm ofth^ Siublime, chap. uU. 
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tental feeling, but even in their external ejq>re3* 
sions. A great object makes the spectator endea-' 
TOUT to enWge his bulk ; which is remarkable in 
plain people who give way to nature without re- 
serve ; in describing a great object, they natuially 
expand themselves by drawing m air with all their 
force. An elevated object produces a different ex- 
pression: it makes the spectator stretch upward, 
and stand a-tiptoe. 

Great and elevated objects considered with rela- 
tion to the emotions produced by them, are termed 
grand and sublime. Grandeur and sublimity have 
a double signification : they commonly siemfy the 
quality or circumstance in objects by which the 
emotions of grandeur and sublimity are produced ; 
sometimes the emotions themselves. 

In handling, the present subject,, it is necessary 
that the impression made on the mind by the mag- 
nitude ©fan object, abstracting from its oth§r qua- 
lities, should be ascertained. And because ab- 
straction is a mental operation of some difficult^i 
the safest method for judging is, to choose a plam 
object that is neither beautiful nor deformed, if 
such a one can be found. The plainest that oc- 
curs, is a huge mass of rubbish, tne ruins, perhsqfis, 
of some extensive building, or a large neap of 
stones, such as are collected together for keeping 
in memoir a battle, or other remarkable event. 
Such an omect, which in miniature would be per- 
' fectly indifferent, makes an impression by its mag- 
nitude, and appears agreeable. And supposing it so 
large, as to fill the eye, and to prevent tne attention 
from wandering upon other objects, the impression 
it makes will be so much the deeper.* 

But, though a plain object of that kind be agree- 

^ See Appendix^ tenns defined, sect. 3^ 
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able, it is not termed ^anrf ; it is not entitled to that 
charact^i unless, together with its size, it be pos- 
sesi^d of other qualities that contribute to beau- 
ty, such ais regularity, proportion, order, or colour : 
mA according to the number of such qualities com- 
bined ivith magnitude, it is more or less grand. 
Thus, St. Peter's churdi at Rome, the great Pyra- 
mid of Egypt, the Alps towering above the clouds, 
a great ann of the sea, and, above all, a clear and 
jsefene sky, are grand, because, beside their size, 
they are beautiful in an eminent degree. On the 
overhand, an overgrown whale, having a disa^ee- 
able appearance, is not grand. A large builainKy 
agreeable by its regularity and proportions, is grand, 
and yet a much larger buildung destitute of re- 
gularitv, bas not the least tincture of grandeur. 
A single regiment in battle-array, makes a grand 
appearance; idiich the surrounding crowd does 
not, though periiaps ten for one in number. And 
a regiment where the men are all in one livery, 
.and the horses of one colour, makes a grander ap- 
pearance, and consequently strikes more terror, 
than where there is confusion of colours and of 
dress. Thus greatness' or magnitude is the circuniT 
/Stance that mstinguishes grandeur from beauty: 
agreeableness is the genus, of which beauty and 
grandeur are species. 

The emotion of grandeur, duly examined, will 
be found an additional proof of the foregoing doc- 
trine. That this emotion is pleasant in a high de- 
gree, requires no other evidence but once to have 
seen a grand obj^; and if an emotipn of ^wi- 
deur be pleasant, its cause pr pbject, as observed 
above, must infallibly be agreeable in prpjportion. 

The qualities of erandeur and beaiuty^ are not 
more distinct, than me emotions are, which these 
qualities produce in a spectator. It is observed ip 
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the chapter immediately foregoing, that all thecal- 
lions emotions of beaiuty have oae eomoioiit^^rae*- 
t^r, that of ;8weetnesw and gaiety. Th^ emoUoo ^ 
erandeur has a Afferent character: a large object 
fliat is agreeable, occupies the whole attentioB^ nsd 
swells the heart into a vivid emotion, which tbonf^ 
extremely pteasant, is rather serious than gay* 
Andi this afllords a sood reason for dis^nguisbitig 
in language these mffeient emotions. The emo- 
tions raised by colour, bv regularity, by prqpovtiw, 
fmd by order^ have such a resembkmce to Mch 
tAhmi a* readily to come under one general term, 
viz^ 1^6 emotion, of beauty ; but the emotion of grad^ 
deurb so different from tiiese mentioned, ^is tot 
merit a peculiar name. 

Though regularity, proportion, order, and co- 
lour, contribute to grandeur as ^vell as to beauty, 
yet these qualities are not by far so essential to the 
fornier as to the latter. To make out that pmpo- 
sition, some preUminaries are requiate. In the 
firat place, the mind, not being totally occupied 
with a small object, can give its attention at the 
same time to every minute part ; but in a great oir 
extensive object, the mind ueing totally occilpied 
with the capital and striking parts, has no attention 
left fpr those that are little or indifferent. In the next 
place, two similiar objects appear not similar when 
viewed at different distances; the similar parts oJT ' 
a very large object camiot be seen but at different 
distances; atfid foi^that reason, itsf regularity, -«a4 
the proportion of iib parts, jure in some measure 
lost to the eye; neither are the irregularities pf a 
very Jarge object so ponspiciious as of one that is 
small. Hence it is, that a large object is qot so 
agreeable by its regularity, as a small pl^ect,nor 
so disagreeable by its irregulariti^. 

These considerations make it evident^the^pan- 
deur is satisfied with a less degree of regularity and 
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of the other qualiticis mentioiied, than is requisite 
fiMr beauty ; which may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing eJifi^timent Ap(»oachiag to a smell conical 
hiU, we tsike »i accurate purvey of eveiy part, and 
are sensible of the slightest deviation from regula- 
rity and proportion. Supposing the hill to be con- 
siderably enlarged, so as to md^eus les^ sensible 
of its regularity, it wilt upon that account, appear 
less beautiful. It will not, however, appear less 
agreeable, because some sli^t emotion of gran* 
deur comes In place of what is lost in beauty. And 
at last,' when the hill is enlarged to a great moun- 
taia, the small de^ee of beauty that is left, is sunk 
in its grmideur. Hence it is, that a towerii]^ hill 
is deUghtful, if it have but the slightest resem- 
blance of a coqe ; and a chain of mount^ns no 
less so, though deficient in the accuracy of order 
and proportion. We «eqtiire a small sunace to be 
smooth ; but in an extensive plain, considerable in- 
equalities are overlooked, in a, word, regularity, 
propoFtion, order, and colour, contribute to gran- 
deur as well as to beauty ; but with a remarkable 
difference, that, in passing from small to greats 
(hey are not required in the same, degree of perfec* 
tion. This remark serves to explain the extreme 
delight we have in viewing the face of nature, when 
sufficiently enriched and diversified with objects*. 
The bulk of the objects in a natural landscape are 
beautiful, and some of them graipd; a flawing river, 
a spreading oak, a round hUi, an extended plain, 
are delightful ; and even a ru^^d rock or barren 
heath, tnough in themselves oisagreeable, contri- 
bute by contrast to the beauty of the whole : join- 
ing to these, the verdure of the fields, the mixture 
of light and shade,, and the sublime canopy spread 
over all ; it will not appear wonderful, that so ex- 
tensive a group of splendid objects should swell the 
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heart to its utmost bounds, and raise the stton^t 
emotion of grandeur. The spectator is conscious* 
of an enthusiasili, which canncrt bear coi^nement, 
npr the strictness of regulsurity and order: fae lores 
to range at laige ; and is so enchanted with magni- 
ficent objects, as to orerlook slight beauties or de- 
formities. 

The same observation is applicable in some mea- 
sure to works of art: in a smaU Duilding, the slightest 
irregularity is disagreeable ; but, in a magnificent 
palace, or a laree Gothic church, irregularities 
are less regarded: in an epic poem we pardon 
many negligences that would not be permitted in 
a sonnet or epigmm. Nottnthstandmg such ex* 
ceptions, it may be justly laid down for a rule, 
That in works of art, order and regularity ought 
to be governing principles : and hence the observa* 
tion of Longinus,* " In woAs of art we have re- 
^ gard to exact proportion ; in those of nature, to 
'' grandeur and munificence." 

The same reflections are in a good measure ap- 
plicable to syblimity ; particularly, thai:, like gran^ 
deur, it is a species ci agreeableness ; that a beau- 
tiful object placed 4igh, am>earing more agreeable 
than formerly, produces in the spectator a new emo- 
tion, termed the demotion of sublimity; and that the 
perfection of order, regularity, and proportion, is 
less required in objects placed high, or at a dis- 
tance, than at haiM. 

The pleasant emotion raised by lai^e objects^ 
has not escaped the poets : 



-We doth bettride the narrow world 



Like a Goloiaus ; and we petty mtn 
Walk aoder his huge legs. 

Julius Ce$arf Jlct I. Sc 2ii 

^Chapter XXX. 
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Cl/foptUrth I dreamt tbera was ma Emperor AQlony ; 
Oh such aootber sleep, that T might tee 
Bat.8ach another man ! 

His face was as the heaT«a# and therein stock 
A sun and moon, which ktpt their course, and lighted 
The little O o* the earth. 
His legs bestrid the ocean, his rear'd arm 
Crested the worfd. 

JinMMf and CUopairaf JkiV.SttS. 



•Majesty 



Dies not alone, hot, like a gulf, doth draw 
What's near it with it. It's a massy wheel 
FixM on th« 'summit of the highest mount ; 
To whose liuge spokes, ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortis'd and adjoin'd ; which when it falls, 
Each small annex ment, petty consequence, 
Attends the boist'rous ruin. 

Hamlet, Act III. Sc. i. 

The poets have also made ^ood use of the emo- 
tion produced by the elevated situation of an ob- 
ject : 

^uod si me lyricis yatibus inseres, 
8ublimi feriam sidera fcrtice. 

flbrat. Carm, j[. L e4e 1. 

Oh thou ! the eanhly author of my blood,^ 
Whose youthful spirit, in me regenerate. 
Doth with a twofold vigour lift me up. 
To reach at victory above my bead. 

Ridiard 11. Jict I. St. 4. 

Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne. 

Richard IL Act Y, Se. 2. 

Antony. Why was I raised the meteor of the world, 
Hong in the skies, and blazing as I travell'd, 
Till all my fires were spent ; apd then cast downward ; 
To be trod out by Cvsar ? 

Dryden, AU/cr Jaw, Act I. 
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The description of Paradise in the fourth book 
of Paradise Lost^ is a fine illustration of the iuxr 
pression made by elevated objects : 

So on he fares, and to the border comet 
Of Eden, where deliciouH Paradise, 
Now nearer, crowns with her roclosure green^ 
As with a rural mound^ the cfaatniiain head 
Qf a steep wilderness; whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild, 
Access deny*d ; and overhead np grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 
Cedar and pinti, and fir, and branching palm, 
A sylvan scene ; and as the ranks ascend, 
Shad.e above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. Yet higher than their tops 
The verdVoui wall of Paradise up sprung ; 
IVhich to our general sire gave prospect large 
Into his nether empire neigh'bring round. 
And higher than that wall a circling row 
Of goodliest trees, loaden with fairest fruit. 
Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue, 
Appeared with gay enamelfd colours niix'd. 

B. \y.LlSl. 

Though a grand object is agreeable, we must 
not infer that a little object is disagreeable ; which 
would b6 unhappy for man, considering that he is 
surrounded with so many objects of that kind. The 
same, holds with respect to place : a body placed 
high is agreeable ; but the same body placed low, 
is not by that circumstance renderejd disagreeable. 
Littleness and lowness of place are precisely simi- 
lar in the following particulsur, that they neither 
give pleasure nor pain. And in this may visibly be 
discovered peculiar attention in fitting the internal 
constitution of man to his external circumstances : 
were littleness and lowness of place agreeable^ 
greatness and elevation could not be so : were lit- 
tleness and lowness of place disagreeable, they 
would occasion perpetual uneasiness. 
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The difference between great and little with re- 
spect to agreeableness, is remarkably felt in a series, 
when we pass gradually from the one extreme to 
the other. A mental progress from the capital to 
the kingdom, from that to Europe— to the whole 
earth — to the plahet^iy system- — ^to the universe, is 
extremely pleasant : the heart sweMs and the mind 
is dilated, at every step* The returning in an op- 
posite direction is not positively painful, though our 
pleasure lessens at every step, till it vanish into 
mdifference : such a progress may sometimes pro- 
duce pleasure of a different sort, which arises from 
taking a narrower and narrower inspection. The 
same observation holds in a progress upward and 
downward. Ascent is pleasant because it elevates 
us : but -descent is never painful ; it is for the most ' 
part pleasant from a different cause, that it is ac- 
cording to the order of nature. The fall of a stone 
from any height is extremely agreeable by its ac- 
celerated motion. I feel it pleasant to descend from 
a mountain, because the descent is natural and easy. 
Neither is looking downward painfiil ; on the con- 
trary, to look down upon objects makes part of the 
pleasure of elevation : looking down becomes then 
only painful when the object is so far below as to 
create dizziness ; and even when that is the case, 
we feel a sort of pleasure mixed with the pain,wit^ 
ness Shakspeare's description of Dover uhffs : ; 

.—How fearful 



And diztf *ti«» to cast onet^ ^yei so low! 
The trows and ^ihougbs, that Wing the midway-air^ 
Shew scarce »o gross aa beetles. Half-w^y down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire; dreadful trade! 
MetHtaks he seems no bigger than his head. 
The fis^iiermen that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminished to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 
Ahnost too small for sight. Tiie murmuring surge, 

Vol- I. 23o 
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That on th* uonumber'd idle pebbles ebafes, 
Caqnot be heard so high. I'll look do more, 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
' Topple down headlong. 

King Learf Aei IV, Sc. d 

A remark is made abbve, that the emotions of 
grandeur and sublimity are nearly allied. And 
hence it is, that the one term is frequently put for 
the other: an increasing series of numbers, for ex- 
ample, producing an emotion similar to that of 
mounting upward, is commonly termed an ascend* 
ing series : a series of numbers gradually decreas- 
ing, producing an emotion similar to that of going 
downward, is commonly termed a descending^ se- 
ries : we talk familiarly of going up to the capital, 
and of going dawn to the country :- from a lesser 
kingdom we talk of going- up to a greater ; whence 
the anabasis in the Greek language, when one tra- 
vels from Greece to Persia. We discover the same 
way of speaking in the language even of Japan ;* 
and its universality proves it the otfspring of a na- 
tural jibeling. 

The foregoing observation^ leads us to consider 
grandeur and sublimity in a fi^rative sense, and 
as applicable to the fine arts. Hitherto these terms 
have been taken in their proper sense, as applica- 
ble to objects of sight only: and it was of impor- 
tance to bestow some pains upon that article ; be-, 
cause, generally speaking, the figurative sense of a 
word is derived from its proper sense, which holds 
remarkably at present* Beauty in its original sig- 
nification is confined to objects of sight; but, as 
many other objects, intellectual as well as moral, 
raise emotions resembling that of beauty, the re- 
semblance of the effects prompts us to extend the 

*Kempfep's Histoiy of Japan, b. v. chap. 2. 
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term beauty to these objects. This equally accounts 
for the terms grandeur and subUmity, taken in a 
figurative sense. Every motion, from whatever 
cause proceeding, that resembles an emotion of 
grandeur or elevation, is called by the same name : 
thus generosity is said to b^ an elevated emotion, 
as well as great courage ; and that firmness of sou) 
which is superior to misfortunes, obtains the pecu- 
liar name of magnanimity. Oh the other nand^ 
eveiy emotion that contracts the mind,and fixeth'it 
upon things trivial or of no importance, is termed 
iSw^ by its resemblance to an emotion produced by 
a little or low object of sight : thus an appetite for 
trifling amusements is called a hw taste. The 
same terras are applied to characters and actions : 
we talk familiarly of an elevated genius, of a great 
man, and equally so of littleness of mind; some 
actions are great and elevated^ and others are little 
and grovellingp Sentiments, and even expressions, 
are characterised in the same manner : an expres- 
sion or sentiment that raises the mind is denomi- 
nated great or elevated; and hence the sublime^ 
in poetry. In such figurative terms, we lose the 
&tihction l^etween grecU and eleifated in their pro- 
per sense ; for the resemblance is not so entire as 
to preserve these terms distiftct in their figurative 
application. We carry this figure still farther. 



* LoneiiiiM cStm a description oftbe Sablime that is not amissy thondi 
€ur from Q^nc just in ^veij cirBumstance, " That the mimjl is elevated hy A, 
** and so sensibly affected, as to swell in transport and inward pride, as if 
** what is only heard or read, were its own invention." But he adheres not 
to this description ; in bis6tb chapter, }ie jnstly observes, that many passion^ 
have nothine of the grand, snch as gri^f} fearr and pity, which depress the 
miod instead ofrabing it; and yet fin chap. 8 he mentions Sapno's ode 
iipon love as sublime * Deautifnl it is nndoubtedly, but it cannot be sublime, 
because it really depresses the mind instead of raising it. His translator 
Boileaux is not more successful in his instances : in his 10th reflection, he 
cites a passage from Demosthenes and another from Hejodptus as sublime, 
nrhich have not thcs least tincture of that quality. 
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Elevation io its proper sense, imports superiority 
of place ; and lowness, inferiority of place : and 
hence a man of superior talents, of suverior rank, 
of inferior parts, of inferior taste, ana such like* 
The veneration we have for our ancestors, and for 
the ancients in general, being similar to the emo- 
tion produced by an elevated object of sight, justi« 
fies tne figurative expression, of the ancients bein^ 
raided above us, or possessing a superior place. 
And we may remark in passing, that as words are 
intimately connecjted with ideas, many, by this 
form of expression, are led to conceive their an-» 
cestors as really above them in place, and their 
posterity below them : 

A graodam's name is little less in love, 
Than is the doting title of a mother : 
They are as children but one step below. 

Richard liL Att IV. Sc. 5 

The nptes of the gamut, proceeding regularly from 
the blunter or josser sounds to the more acute and 
piercing, produce in the hearer a feeling somewhat 
similar to what is produced by mounting upward ; 
dnd this gives occasion to the figurative expres- 
sions, a high note J a low note. 

Such is the resemblance in feeling between real 
and figurative grandeur, that among the nations oq 
ther^ast coast of Africa, who are directed purely by 
nati'ire, the officers of state are, with respect to rank, 
distinguished by the length of the batoon e^ch carries 
in his hand ; and in Japan, princes and great lords 
shew their rank by the length ^d size of dieir se- 
dan-poles.* Again, it is a rule in painting, that 
figures of a small size are proper for a grotesque 
pieces ; byt that an historical subject, grand and 

* . I^^mpfer*s History o>f Japan. 
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portant, requires figures as great as the life. The 
resemblance of these feelings is in reality so strong, 
that elevation, in a figurative sense, is observed to 
have flie same effect, even externally, with real ele- 
vation* 

jr. Henry. This day is calVd the feasi of prispiaD. 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a-tiptoe when this day is.oam'd, 
And rouse him attbe name of CriaiMan. 

Henry F, ^ct IV. Sc. 8. 

The resemblance in feeling between real and 
figurative grandeur, b humorously illustrated by 
Addison in criticising upon English tragedy: 
^' The ordinary method of making an hero, is to 
^^ clap a huge plume of feathers upon his head, 
^* which rises so high, that there is often a greater 
*Mength from his chin to the top of his head, than 
" to the sole of his foot. One would believe, that 
'^ we thought a great man and a tall man the same 
*' thing. As these superfluous or^nameitits upon the 
^^ head make a great man, a princess generally re- 
^^ ceives her grandeur from those additional incum- 
" brances that fall into her tail : I mean the broad 
^' sweeping train, that follows her in all hej motions { 
" and finds constant employment for a boy, who 
** stands behind her to open and spread it to advan-> 
*^ tage."* The Scythians, impressed with the fame* 
of Alexander^ were €^stonished when they found bim 
a little mkn* 

A gradual progress from small to great is no less 
reoiarkable in figucs^ve, than in real grandeur ox. 
elevation. Every one must have observed the de- 
lightful effect of a number of thoughts or senti^ 

* Spectator; No. 42^ • 
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ments, artfullj disposed like an ascending series, 
and making impressions deeper and deeper: such 
disposition^of members in a period is termed a cli^ 
max. 

Within certain limits, grandeur and sublimity 
produce their strongest effects, which lessen by ex- 
cess as well as by defect This i^ remarkable in 
grandeur and sublimity taken in their proper sense : 
tiie grandest emotion that can be isdsed by a visi- 
ble object, is where the object can be taken in at 
one view ; if so immense as not to be comprehended 
but in parts, it tends rather to distract than satisfy 
the mind:* in like manner, the strongest emotion 
produced by elevation, is where the object is seen 
distinctly ; a greater elevation lejs^ens in appear- 
ance the object, till it vanishes oUt of sight with its 
pleasant emotion. The same is equally remarkable 
In figurative grandeur and elevation, which shall 
be handled together, because, as observed above, 
they are scarce distinguishable. Sentiments may 
be so strained as to become obscure, or to exceed 
the capacity of the human mind : against such li- 
cense of imagination, 6very good writer wilt be 
upon his guard. And therefore it is of greater im- 

Eortaace to observe, that even the true sublime may 
e eanried beyond that pitch which produces the 
' highest entertainment: we are undoubtedly sus- 
ceptible of a greater elevation ^an can be inspired 
by human actions, the most heroic and magnani- 
mous ; witness what we feel from Milton's descrip- 
tion of superior beings: yet every man must be 
sensible ot a more copstant and sweet elevation, 

* It is justlv^obsenrad by Addisop^ th^At per]ui{)s a jnap w4X*iiA hm^ bc^a 
more astonished with the majestic air that appeared in one of Lysipput's 
statues of Alexander, though no bigger than the Itfe, than be might nave 
been with Mount Ath<M, had ft been cat into the Agate of the herp, accord- 
in£ to the proposal of Phidias, with a river in o|ke hand> «fid a city in the 
x>ther. SpectaUfrj,NQf4l&. 
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when the history of his own species is the subject ;^ 
he enjoys an elevation ecjual to that of the greatest 
hero, of an Alexander or a Caesar, of a Brutus or 
an Epaminondas ; he accompanies these heroes in 
their subiimest sentiments and most hazKdous ex- 
ploits, with a magnanimity equal to theirs ; and 
finds it no stretch, to preserve the same tone of 
mind, for hours together^ without sinking. The 
case is not the same in describing the actions or 
(juafities of superior bein^ : the reader's imagina- 
tion cannot keep pace with that of the poet ; the 
mind, una!ble to support itself in a strained eleva^ 
tion, lalls as if from a height; and the fall is immo- 
derate, like the elevation : where that effect is not 
felt, it must be prevented by some obscurity in the 
conception, which frequently attends the descrip- 
tion of unknown objects. Hence the St. Francises, 
St Dominies, and other tutelary saints, amon^ the 
Roman Catholics. A mind unable to raise itself 
to the Supreme being, self-existent and eternal, of 
to support itself in a strained elevation, finds itself 
more at ease in using the intercession of some saint 
whose piety and penances while on earth are sup- 
posed to have made him a favourite in heaven. 

A strained elevation is attended with another in- 
convenience, that the author is apt to fall suddenly 
as well as the reader ; because it is not a little dif^ 
ficult, to descend sweetly and easily from such ele-' 
vation, to the ordinary tone of the subject. The 
following passage is a good illustration of that ob- 
servation : 

Siepe etiam immensum ccelo venit agmfen aquarum^ 
E^tfiedam glomerant tempestatem imbribus atria 
Conlectee ex alto nubes. Ruit arduus lether, 
Bt pluviii ingenti sata laeta bouiiM|ue laborea 
l)iluit. Inplentur fossae, ct cara flumina crescunt 
Cum sonitu, fervetque fretia spirantibus »quor. 
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Ipse Pater, media nimbonim in nocte^, corusci 

Fulmtoa luolitur dextra. Quo maxima motu 

Terra tre.mit : fufr^re fers !* tt mortalia corda ^. 

Per gentes humilis stravit pavor. llle flagranti 

Aut Alho, aut Rodopen, aut alta Ceraunia tel6 

Dejic'it : ingeminant ausirif denstsimusimhtr. " ''^ 

In the description of a storm, to figure Jupiter 
throwing down huge mountains with his thunder- 
bolts, is hjperbolicallj sublime, if I may use the 
expression : the tone of mind produced hy that nttt 
age is so distant from the tone produced by a thick 
shower of rain, that the sudden transitron must b^ 
unpleasant * . -a 

Objects of sight that are not remarkably greaf^ 
nor high, scarce raise any emotion oi grandeiar. or* 
of subnmity : and the same holds in other objects ^^ 
for we often find the mind roused and animated^ 
without being carried to that, height . This dfafei^: 
ence may be discerned in many sorts of music^ aai 
Well as in some musicdi instruments: a kettle-dnim 
roused, and a hautboy id animating ; but neither ^^ 
them inspires an emotion of sublimity: revenge^ 
animates the mind in a considerable degree ; but h 
think it never produceth an emotion that can be 
termed grand or subKme ; and I shall have occasion 
afterward to observe, that no disagreeable passicm 
ever has that effect I am willing to put thiii to the^ 
test, by placing before my reader a most s|)mt6d 
picture of revenge : it is a speech of* Antony w^l^^ 
ing over the body of Caesar : 

Wo to the hand that shed this costly blood ! 
Over thy wounds now do I prophecy, 
(Which like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips, 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue,} 
A curse shall light upon the kind of men ; 
Domestic fury,.and fierce civil strife, 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 
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Blood aod destruction shall be so in use^ 
And dreadful i>b^ct8 so familiair^ 
^hat mothers shall but smile, when they behold 
Their iufants quartef'd by the hands of war* 
All pity chok'd with custom of fell deeds, 
And CttsaHa spirit, ranging for revenge, 
With nAtt by his side come hot from hell. 
Shall in these confines, with a monarch's voicei 
Cry, Havock ! and let slip the dogs of war. 

Julius Cesar, Ad lit Se, 4, 

No desire is more universal than to be exalted 
^nd honoured : and upon that account chiefly are 
we ambitious of power, riches, titles^ fame, which 
would suddenly lose their relish, did they not raise 
us above others, and command submission and W" 
ference ;* and it mav be thought that our attach" 
ment to things grand and lofty proceeds from their 
connexion with our favourite passion* This con* 
nexion has undoubtedly an effect: but that th6f 

E reference given to things grand and lofty must 
ave a deeper root in humaa nature, will appear 
from considering, that many4>estow their time upon 
low and trifling amusements, without having the 
least tincture of this favourite passion : yet these 
very persons talk the same language with the rest 
of mankind, and prefer the more elevated plea- 
sures : they acknowledge a more refined taste, and 
'are ashamed of their own as low and groveling. 
This sentiment, constant and universal, must be 
the work of nature ; and it plainly indicates an 
original attachment in human nature to every object 
that elevates the mind: some men may have a great- 
er relish for an objectnot of the highest rank ; but 




coaarinoluat ! Ut cupinnt laadliri ! Quos illi labores non perfeninti ut ifqua- 
Itmn principes sint ! ^Ckero definibus 

you I. 24« 
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they are conscious of the preference ^vep by ift«i^ 
kind in general to things grand an* sublime ; ?m 
they are sensible that their peculiar taste QUgbt.to 
yield to the general taste. , i ^^ 

What is said above suggests a capital role for 
reaching the sublime in such works of art as are 
suscepm)le of it : and that is, to present those pajte 
or circumstances only which make the greateit 
figure, keeping out of view every thing low or tri- 
vial; for the mmd,: elevated by an important obj^, 
leannot, without reluctance, be forced down to be- 
rtow any share of its attention upon trifles. Such 
judicsotts selection of capital circumstances, is by 
an ei»ineht critic styled grandeur of mann^.^ An 
none of the fine arts is there so great scope for that 
rule as iii poetry; which, by that means^ ^nJ!*X^» 
remarkable power of bestowing upon objects s^d 
\etent3 anair of grandeur-: when we are specj^- 
tors, er6F|C nainute object presents itself in its fgr- 
ider : but, in describing at secc^d hand, these ^ 
laid aside, and^ the capital objects are brouj^t cl^^e 
tcfgether. A judicious taste in thus selecting tpe 
most interesting incidents, to give them an united 
force, accounts for a fact that may appear surpris- 
ing; which is, that we are more moved by a, spir- 
ited nanative at second hand, than by being spjec- 
tators of the event itself, in all its circumstances^ 

Longinus exemplifies the foregoing rule by a 
compariscHi of two.paasages.f The firsts fromt Aris- 
taeiis, is thus translated : ... 

Ye pow'rS| what madness ! how on ships fto frail , ... 

(Tremendous thought !) can thoughtle&s' mortals sail ? 
For stormy seas theyjfquit the pleasiof^ plain, - 

Plant Woods in waves, and dwell amidst the main. 



Spectator, No. 415. t Chapter Vlll. of the SuhWe, 
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^^ ,o>r the deep (a trackless path) they go, 

^d Wander oceaoa in pursuit of wo. 
. WWse their hearts, no rest flieir eyes can find, 
^nl^^eo their looks, and on the wa?cs their mind. 
Sunk are their spirits, while their arms they rear, 
^pd^ftds are wearied with their fruitless prayer. 

mm other, from Homer I shall give i» Pope'» 
itmMatioa: 



' i 



iSn^ as a wave that from the.cloud impends,. 
Aikd swell'd with tempests on the ship descends. 
White are the decks with foam ; the winds aloud 

fowl o'er the masts, and slog through every shroud, 
ale, trembling, tir'd, the sailors freexe with fears, 
•!ind Mant death on every wave appears. 



It. 



tn the latter passage, the most striking circum- 
stances ate selected to Bll the mind with terror and 
Astonishment The former is a coUectwn of mi- 
nute and low circumstances, which scatter the 
Aouffht, and make no impressipn : it is at the same 
time full of verbal antitheses and low conceit, ex- 
tremely improper in a scene of distress. But this 
tastobsfervation belongs to another head. 

The following description of a battle is remark' 
ably sublime, by coUecting together, in the fewest 
words, those circumstances which make the great- 
est" figure. 

Like Autamn's dark storm, pairing from two echoinj hilte, 
towiSeach othpr approached the heroe? ; as two dark stream, 
rm^fih rocks meet and roar on the pWn. Md rough and 
i^k to battle, meet Lochlia and InUfaiL C««ef ««e. h» 
starkerwitL chiefc and ma« with man: steel sounds on steel, 
id hetoett a?e rfeft on high : Wood bursts and.moke. arounj; 
Sin« murmur on the polUhMyew: darts rush along the sky ; 
^:S II Uke sparks of flame that gild ^^l^^^-^^.^';l;^y 

As the noise of the troubled ocean when roll the waves on 
high, » the last peJ of thundering bearep. .udy « thtjwue pf 
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battle. Tho' Cormac's hundred bards were there, feeble WJ^fP 
the voice of a hundred bards to 8end|the deaths to future times $ 
for many were the deathrof the heroes^ and wide poured the 

blood of the valiaot 

FingaL' ^ 

X 

• f .^ » 

The following passage in the 4th book of the 
Iliad is a description of a battle, wonderfully ar- 
dent. **Wien now gathered on either side, thq 
^' hosts plunged together in fight ; shield is harshly 
** laid to shield ; spears crash on the brazen cor- 
"slets; bossy buckler with buckler meets; loud 
^* tumult rages over all ; groans are mixed with 
^* boasts of meti : the slain and slayer join in noise ; 
" the earth is floating round with blood. As when 
^* two rushing streams from two mountains, come 
** roaring down, and throw together their rapid 
" waters below, they roar along the gulphy vale : 
** The startled shepherd hears the sound, as he 
^* stalks o'er the distant hills : So, as they mix^d in 
*^ fight, from both armies clamour with loud terror 
"arose.'' But such general descriptions are not 
frequent in Homer, Even his single combats are 
rare. Tht fifth book is the longest account of a 
battle that is in the lUiad ; and yet contains nothing 
f)ut a long catalogue of chiefs killing chiefs, not ^i^ 
^ngle combat neither, but at a distance, with an 
ftnfow or a javelin ; and these chiefs named for the 
first time and the last. The same scene is continued 
through a great part of th^ sixth book. There is 
at the same time a minute description of every 
wound, which for accuracy may do honour to an 
anatomist, but in an epic poen^ is tirpspme and fa-^ 
tiguing. There is no reuef from horrid languor 
but the beautiful Greek language, and melo^ of 
Homer's viBrsification. 

In the twenty-first book of the Odyssey, there is 
^ passage which deviates wiijely &om the rul^ 
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above laid down : it concerns that part of the his- 
tojy of Penelope and her s^iitors, in which she is 
inade to declare in favour of him who should prove 
the most dexterous in shooting with the bow of 

Ulysses: 

' i^ovf gently winding up the fair ascent, 

By many an easy step, the matron wiAit : 

'Then o'er the pavement glides with griice dWine, 
_ (With poUsh'd oak the level pavements shine ;) 

The folding gates a dazzling light display'd, 
' With pomp of various archittrave o'erlay'd. 
J The bolt, obedient to the silken string, 

.Forsakes the staple as sh^^ulls the ring ; 

The wards respondent to the key turn'd round ; 

The bars fall back ; the flying valves resound. 

Xoud as a bull makes bill and valley ring ; 

So roared the tock when it released the spring. 
■ She moves majestic through the wealthy room, 

Where treasur'd garments cast a rich perfume ; 

There from the column where aloft it hung, 

Reached, in its splendid case, the bow unstrung. 

Vir^l sometimes errs against this rule : in the 
Ibtlowitig passages minute circumstances are 
brou^t into full view; and, what is still worse, 
fliey are described with all the pomp of poetical 
diction ; jEneid^ L, i. 1 2 14 to 21 9. L vi. /. 176 to 
182. I., vi. /. 212 to 231 : and the last, which 
describes a funeral, is the less excusable, as the 
man whose funeral it is makes no figure in the 
poem. 

The speech of Cljiiemnestra, descending from 
her chariot in the Iphigenia of Euripides,* is stuff- 
ed with a number of common and trivial circuna- 
3tances. 

• But of all writers, Lucan, as to this article, is 
the most injudicious : the sea-fight b6tween the Ro- 

* Beginning of Act iiu 
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mans and Massilians,* is described so much in de^ 
tail, without exhibiting any gptnd or total vieir, 
that the reader is fatigued with endless circum^ 
stances, without ever feeling any degree of eleva- 
tion ; and yet there are some fine incidents, those 
for example of the two brothers, and of the old 
man and his son, which, taken separately, would 
affect us greatly. But Lucan, once engaged in ^ 
description, knows no end. See other paij^ages of 
the same kind, L. xxiv. /. 292 to 337. t. iv. /. 760 
to 766. The episode of the sorceress Erictho, end 
. of book vL is intolerably minute and prolix. 

To these I venture to IS^pose a passage frdm an 
old historical ballad : 

Go, little page, tell EJardiknute, 

That lives od hfll so high,t 
To draw his sword, the dread of faes, 

And haste to follow me. 

The little page flew swift as dart 

Fluog by his master's arm, 
** Come down,come down, Iior4 Hardiknute, 

<< And rid your king from harm.'^ 

« 

This rule is also applicable to other fine arts. 
In painting it is established, that the principal 
figure must be put in the strongest light ; that the 
beauty of attitude consists in placing the nobler 
parts most in view, and in suppressing the smaller 
parts as much as possible ; that the folds of the 
drapery must be few and large ; that fore-shorteo- 
ings are bad, because they make the parts appear 
little ; and that the muscles ought to be kept as en^ 
tire as possible, without being divided into small 
sections. Every one at {)resent subscribes to that . 

* Lib. ill. beginning «t lifi^ 667« 

t Wghf in the old Scotch language, is pronounced Am. 
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itt}Q<{ts applied tQ gardening, in opposition to par- 
,|tftes split into a tnousand small parts in the stiff- 
.^t regularity of figure. The most eininent archi- 
tacts have governed themselvds by the same rule in 
jail their works. 

Another rule chiefly regards the sublime, though 
Jift is applicable to every sort of literary performr 
ance intended for amusement ; and that is to avoid 
as much as possible abstract and general terms. 
Such terms, similar to mathematical signs, arecon^ 
trived to express our thoughts in a concise man- 
ner; but images, which are the life of poetry, can- 
not be raised in any perfection hut by introducing 
particular objects. General terms that comprehend 
a number of individuals, must be excepted from 
that rule : our kindred^ our clan, our countiy, and 
words of the like import, though they scarce raise 
any image, have, however, a wonderful power over 
our passions: the greatness of the complex object 
overbalances the obscurity of the image. 

Grandeur, being an extreme vivid emotion, is 
not readily produced in perfection but by reiterated 
impressions. The effect of a single impression can 
be but momentary ; and if one feel suddenly some- 
^^hat like a swelling or exaltation of mind, the 
emotion vanisheth las soon as felt. Single thoughts 
©r sentiments, 1 know, are often cited as examples 
of the sublime ; but their effect is far inferior to 
that of a grand subject displayed in its capital 
parts. I shall give a few examples, that the rea- 
der may judge for himself. In the famous action 
^f Thermopylae, where Leonidas the Spartan king, 
With his chosen band, fighting for tiieir country, 
were cut off* to the last man, a saying is reported 
of Dieneces, one of the band, which, expressing' 
cheerful and undisturbed bravery, is well entitled 
to the first place in examples of that kind. Respect- 
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ing the number of their enemies, it was observed, 
that the arrows shot by such a multitude would in- 
tercept the light of the sun. So much the better, 
says he, for we §hall then fight in the shade.* 

Somerset, Ah ! Warwick, Warwick, wert thou as we are, 
We might recover all our loss again 
The Queen from France bath brought a puissant power, 
Ev^n now we beard the news. Ah! couldstthou fly! 

Warwick, Why, then I would not fly. 

Third Part, Henry VI. Act V. Sc, 3. 

Such a sentiment from a man expiring of his wounds, 
is truly heroic, and must elevate the mind to the 
greatest height that can be done by a sin^e expres- 
sion : it will not suffer in a comparison with the 
famous sentiment QuHl mourut of Comeille : the 
latter is a sentiment of indignation merely, the for- 
mer of firm and cheerful courage. 

To cite in opposition many a sublime passage, 
enriched with the finest images, and dressed in the 
most nervous expressions, would scarce be fair : I 
shall produce but one instance, from Shakspeare, 
which sets a few objects before the eye, without 
much pomp of language : it operates its effect by 
representing these objects in a climax, raising the 
mind higher and higher till it feel the emoticm of 
grandeur in perfection : (^ 

Tlie cloud-capt tow'rs, the gorgeous palacf s, 
The solemn tenaples, the gfeat globe itself. 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, kc. 

The cloud'Capt towers produce an elevating emo^ 
tion, heightened by the gorgeous palaces ; and the 
mind is carried still higher and higher by the im- 
ages that follow. Successive images making thus 

*Herodotas, Book vii. 
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deeper and deeper impressions, must elevate more 
than any single image can do. 

' As, on the one hand, no means directly applied 
^ave more inJSuence to raise the mind than gran- 
deur and sublimity ; so, on the other, no means in- 
directly applied have more influence to sink and 
depress it : for in a state of elevation, the artful in- 
troduction of an humbling object, makes the fall 
^eat in proportion to the elevation. Of this obser- 
vation Shakspeare gives a beautiful example, in 
the passage last quoted : 

The cloud-capt toir'rs, the gorgeous palaces, 
Tlie solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
.« Tea ali which it inherit, shall dissoUe, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a Tisioo, 
Leave not a wreck behind.——— 

Ttmpesty Act IV. Se. 4. 

The elevation of the mind in the former part of this 
beautiful passage, makes the fall great in propor- 
tion, when the most humbling of all images is in- 
troduced, that of an utter dissolution of the earth 
«tnd its inhabitants. The mind, when warmed, is 
more susceptible of impressions than in a cool state ; 
and a depressihg.or melancholy object listened toj 
makes the strongest impression when it reaches th6 
mind in its highest state of elevation or cheerful- 
ness. 

But a humbling image is not always necessary 
to produce that effect : a remark is made above, 
that, in describing superior beings, the readerfft 
imagination, unable Ho support itself in a strained 
elevation, faHs often as crom a height, and. sinks 
even below its ordinary tone. The following in^ 
stance ciouie^ luckily in view; for a better cannot 
be given : " God said, Let there be light, and there 
** was light." Longinus quotes this passage from 

Vol. I ^o 
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Moses as a shining example of the Sublime ;. and 
it is scarce possible, in fewer words, to convey do 
clear an ima^e of the infinite power of the Deity : 
but then it belongs to the present subject to remark, 
that the emotion of sublimity raised by this image 
is but momentaiy ; and that the mitid, unable to 
support itself in an elevation so much above nature, 
immediately sinks down into humility and venera- 
tion for a being so far exalted above grovelling mor- 
tals. Every one is acquainted with a dispute about 
that passage between two French critics,* the one 
positively affirming it to be sublime, the other as 
positively denying^ What 1 have remarked shows 
that both of them have reached the truth, but nei- 
ther of them the whole truth : the primary effect of 
the passage is undoubtedly an emotion of giiandeur ; 
which so far justifies Boileau : but then every one 
must be sensible, that the emotion is merely a flash 
which, vanishing instantaneously, gives way to 
humility and veneration. That indirect effect. ^f 
sublimity justifies Huet, who, being a man of tnfe 
piety, and probably not much carried by imagina- 
tion, felt the humbling passion more sensibly than 
his antagonist did. And^ laying aside difference 
of character, Huet's opimon may, I think^ be de- 
fended as the more solid ; because in such images, 
the depressing emotions are the more sensibly leltt 
and have the longer endurance. 

The straining an elevated subject beycmd due 
bounds, is a vice not so frequent q» to require the 
correction of criticism. But false stiblime is a rock 
that writers of more fire than judgment con^manly 
split on; and, therefoite, a collection of examples 
may be of use as a beacon to future adventu&is. 
One species of false sublime,^ known by the naime 

* Boileau ud Huet. 
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of bombast^ is common among writ^^ of a mean 
genius : it is a serious Bndeavoiir, bj strained de- 
scription, to raise a low or familiar subject above 
its rank ; which, instead of being sublime, becomes 
lidicuious. I am extremely sensible bow prone the 
mind is, in some animating passions, to magnify its 
objects beyond natural bounds: but such hyperbo- 
lical description has its limits ; and, when earned 
beyond the impulse of the propensity, it degene- 
rates injto burlescjye. Take jthe following exaoi^' 
pies. 

Sejdnus. Great and high 

The world knows only two, Uiat*s R6m6 mid I. 
My roof receWes me not ; 'tis air I tread, 
And at each step I feel my advanc'd head 
ILnock out a star in heav'n. 

Sejanusj B$n /oJbwon, Act V. 

A writer who has no natural elevation o( mind, de^ 
viates readily into bombast : he strains above his 
natural powers ; and the violent effort carries him 
beyond the bounds of propriety. BoUeau expresses 
this happily : 

L'autre a peur de ramper, il se perd dans la nue.^ 

The same authoiTy Ben Johnson, abounds in the 
bombast : 



The mother, 



^h* ex pulsed Apicata, finds them there ; 
IVhom when she saw Ke spread on the degree*, 
After a world of fury on herself, 
'Tearing her hair, defacing of her face, 
Beating her breasts and womb, kneeling amaz'd, 
Crying to beav'n, thei> to them; at last 
Her drowned voice got up above her woes : 
And with such black and bitter execrations, 
^k.9 might affright the gods, and force the sna 

" X'uxt J*0et. chuil;. 1. 1. ^> 
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Bun backward to the east ; nay, xnake^the old 

?( formed chaos rise a^ain 1^ overwhelm 
hem, (UB and all the world,) she fills the air, 
Upbraida the beavens with theirpartial dooms, 
Defies their tyrannous powers, and demands 
TV hat she and those poor innocents have transgresa'd. 
That they must sufier such a share in vengeance^ 

Seyanus, Act V. Se, laiU 



Lentulus, the man, 



if all our fire wer^ out, would fetch down new 
Out of the hand of Jove; and rivet him 
¥0 Caucasub^ should he but frown ; apd let 
His own gaunt eagle fly at him to tire. 

Catiline J Jlet III, 

Can these, or such, be any aid to us ? 

Look as they were built to shake the world. 

Or be a moment to our enterprise ? 

A thousand such as they are, could not make 

One atom of our souls. They should be men 

Worth heaven's fear, that looking up, but thus, 

Would mirke Jove stand upon bis guard, and draw 

Himself within bis thunder; which, amaz'd. 

He should discharge in vain, and they unhurt. 

Or, if they were, like Capaneus at Thebes, 

They should hang dead upon the highest spires 

And ask the second bolt to be thrown down. 

Why Lentulus talk you so long? This time 

Had been enough t'have scattered all the stars, 

T* have quenched the sun and moon, and made the world 

i>espair of day, or anj light but ours^ 

CatUine.Aciiy^ 

This is the language of a madman : 

GuUdford, Qive way, and let the gushing torrent come, 
Behold the tears we bring to Bwel) the deluge, 
Till the flood rise upon the guilty world 
And make the ruin common. 

Lady Jane Qrey, Act IV. near the c«4. 

I am sorry to observe that the following bonoN 
bast stuff dropt j&om the p^n of Dry den : 
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To see this fleet upon. the ocean move, 

Angels drevf wide the curtains of the skies; 
And heaven, as if there wanted lights abov^, 

For tapers made two glaring comets rise. ' 

Another species of false sublime is still more 
faulty than bombast ; and that is. to force elevation 
by introducing imaginary beings without preserv- 
ing any propriety in their actions ; as if it were 
lawful to ascribe every extravagance and inconsist- 
ence to beings of the poet's creation. No writers 
are more licentious in that article than Johnson and 
Dryden : 

Methinfcs I see Death and the Furies waiting 
'What we will do, and all the heaven at leisure 
for the great spectacle. Draw then your swords : 
And if our destiny envy our virtue 
The honour of the day, yet let us care 
To sell ourselves at such a^ price, as may 
Undo the world to buy us, and mak^^ Fate, 
While she tempts ours, to fear her own estate. 

CatUine, Act V. 



-The Furies stood on hill 



Circling the place, and trembled to see men 

Do more than they ; whilstPiety left the field, 

Griev'd for that side, that in so bad a cause 

They knew not what a crime their valour was. 

The Sun stood still, and was, behind the cloud 

The battle made^ seen swealing to drive up 

Qis frighted horse, whom still the noise drove backward. 

Ibid.JlctY^ 

Osmyn. While we indulge our common happiness^ 
He is forgot by wliom we all possess, 
The brave Almanzor, to whose arms we owe 
All that we did, and all that we shall do ; 
Who like a tempest that outrides the wind, 
Mad^ a just battle ere the bodies join*d. 

Mdalla. His victories we scarce could keep in view, 
C^;pillish.'em so fast as be rough drew. 

Mdemelech. Fate after him- below with paia did moTCir 
J^d Victory Qould scarce keep pace above. v 
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Death did at length so many slaii^ forget, 
And l»st the tale, and took *em by the great. 

Conquest of Grenada, Act II, at beginning. 

The gods of Rome fight for ye ; loud Fame calls ye, 

PitohM on the. topless Ape nine, and bio its 

To all the under world, all nations 

The seas, and unfrequented deserts, where the snow dwells, 

Wakens the ruio'd monuments, and there, 

Wh'-re nothing but eternal death and sleep is. 

Informs again the dead bones. 

Bettumoni and Fleteher, Bond^a^ Act III. Sr. 3: 

An actor on the ^tage may be guilty of bombast 
as well as an author in his closet ; a certain ncian- 
ner of acting, which is grand when supported by 
dignity in the sentiment and force in the expres- 
sion, is ridiculous where the sentiment is mean^ 
and the expression flat. 

This chapter shall be closed with some observa- 
tions. When the sublime is carried to its due 
height, and circumscribed within proper bounds, it 
enchants the mind, and raises the most delightful 
of all emotions : the reader, engrossed by a subr 
lime object, feels himself raised as it were to a 
higher rajnk. Considering that effect, it is not won- 
derful that the history of conquerors^ and heroes, 
should be unive^rsally the faypyrite entertainment. 
And this fairly accounts fori what I once errone- 
ously suspected to be a wrong bias originally in 
human nature ; which is, thati the grossest acts of 
oppression ancj injustice scarce blemish the char- 
acter of a great conqueror: we, nevertheless, warm- 
ly espouse his interest, accompany him in his ex- 
Sloits, and are anxious for his success : the splen- 
our and enthusiasm of the hero, transfused into 
the readers, elevate their minds far above the rules 
of justice, and render them in a great measure inr 
sensibly of the wrongs that are conunitted : 
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For in those days might only shall be admir'd, 
And valour an heroic virtue call'd ; 
To overcome in battle, and subdue 
Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 
>lanslaughter, shall be held the highest pitch 
Of human glory, ana for glory done 
Of triumph, to be styl'd great conquerors. 
Patrons of mankind, gods, and sons of gods, 
Destroyers rigbtlier calPd, and plagues of men. 
Thus fame shall be achieved, renown on earth, 
And what most merits fame in silence hid. 

MUtOfif h. xi. 

The irregular influence, of grandeur reaches al- 
so to other matters : however good, honest, or use- 
ful, a man may be, he is not so much respected as 
is one of a more elevated character, though of less 
integrity; nor do the misfortunes of the former af« 
feet us so much as those of the latter. And I add, 
because it cannot be disguised, that the remorse 
which attends breach of engagement, is in a great 
measure proportioned to the figure that the injui'ed 
person makes: the vows and protestations of lovers 
are an illustrious example ; for these commonly are 
ISttle regarded when made to women of inferior rank. 
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Motion and Force. 
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THAT motion is agreeable to the eye without 
relation to purpose or design, may appear from the 
amusement it gives to infants : juvenile exercises 
are relished chiefly on that account. , 

If a body in motion be agreeable, one will \ye 
apt to conclude that at rest it must be disagreeable:. 
but we learn fwm experience, that this would be. 
a rash conclusion. Rest is one of those circumstances 
that are neither agreeable nor disagreeable, being 
viewed with perfect indifferency. And happy is it. 
for mankind to have the matter so ordered ; if rest 
were a^eeable, it would disincline us to. motion, 
by which all things are performed: if it^ere disa- 
greeable, it would be a source of perpetual ui^a- 
siness ; for the bulk of the things we see, appear to 
be at rest. A siinilar instance of designing wis- 
dom I have had occasion to explain, in opposing 
grandeur to littleness, and elevation to lowness of. 
place.* Even in the simplest matters, the finger of 
God is conspicuous : the happy adjustment of the 
internal nature of man to his external circumstance?, 
displayed in the instances here given, is indeed ad- 
mirable. . 

Motion is agrieeable in all its varieties of quick- , 
ness and slowness ; but motion long continued ad-? 
mits some exceptions. That degree of continued . 
motion which corresponds to the natural course of 

* See chaptei* IV. 
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our perceptions is the most agreeable. The quick- 
est motion is for an instant delightful ; but soon 
appears to be too rapid : it becomes painfiil by for- 
ciblj accelerating jhe course of our perceptions* 
Slow continued motion becomes disagreeable from 
an opposite cause, that it retards the natural course 
of our perceptions.* 

There are other varieties in motion, beside quick^ 
ness and slowness, that make it more or less agree-' 
able : regular motion is preferred before what 13 
irregular ; witness the motion of the planets in or- 
bits nearly circular : the motion of tne comets in 
orbits less regular, is less agreeable. 

Motion uniformly accelerated) resembling an as- 
cending series of numbers, is more agreeable than 
when uaiformly retarded : motion upward is agree- 
able, by^ tendency to elevation. What then shall 
we ^y of downward motion regularly accelerated 
by the force of gravity, compared with upward 
inotion regularly retarded by the same force? 
Which of these is the most agreeable ? This ques- 
tion is not easily solved. 

Motion in a straight line is agreeable : but we 
prefer undulating motion, as of waves, of a flame, 
of a ship under sail ; such motion is more free, and 
also more natural. Hence the beauty of a serpen- 
tine riven 

The easy and sliding.motion of a fluid, froni the 
lubricity of its parts, is agreeable upon that ac- 
count : but the agreeableness chiefly depends on 
the following circumstance, that the motion is per- 
ceived, not as of one body, but as of an endless 
number moving together with order and regularity. 
Poets, struck with that beauty, draw more images 
from fluids in motion than from solids. 



* Thb will be explained mare fully afterward, chapter IX. 
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Force is of two kinds; one quiescent, and oat 
exerted in motion. The former, dead weight iiiir 
Example, miist b^ laid aside ; for a body at reM te 
not, by that circutnstance, either agreeable or disa^ 

§reeabie. Moving force only is my province ; and, 
lOugh it is not sep^u^ble from motion, yet by the 
Sower of abstraction, cither of them may be comp- 
ered independent of the other. Both of them are 
agreeable, becatise both of them include activity. 
. It is agreeable to see a thing move : to see it moved ; 
as when it is dragged or pushed along, is neither 
agreeable nor disagreeable, more than when at rest. 
It is s^reeable to see a thing exert force; but it 
makes not the thing either agreeable or disagre^- 
* able, to see force exerted upon it. * 

Though motion and force are each of them agree- 
able, the impressions they make are different. This 
difference, clearly felt, is not easily described. AJl 
we can say is, that the emotion raised by a movi 
body, resembling its cause, is felt as if the n>i 
Were carried along : the emotion raised bv force 
exerted, resembling also its cause, is felt as if {br6e 
Were exerted within the mind. 

To illustrate that difference, I give the follow- 
ing examples. It has been explained why smoke 
ascending in a calm day, suppose from a cottage in 
a wood, is an agreeable object ;* so remarkably 
agreeable, that landscape-painters introduce it upon 
all occasions. The ascent being natural, and with- 
out effort, is pleasant in a calm state of mind : it 
resembles a gently-flowing river, but is more agree- 
able, because ascent is more to our taste than de- 
scent. A fire-work, or a jet d'eauj rouses the mind 
more ; because the beauty of force visibly exerted, 
is superadded to that of upward motion. To a man 

* Chapter I. 
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feclining indolently upon a bank of flowers, ascend* 
iag 3mdce in a still morning is charming ; but a fire- 
.Work, or ajetd^eauj rouses him from that supine pos- 
lure, and puts him in motion. 
^ A jet d^eau mdkes an impression distinguishable 
:^m that of a waterfalL Downward motion being 
natural and without effort, tends rather to quiet the 
mind than to rouse it : upward motion on the con- 
tiBiy, overcoming the resistance of gravitj, makes 
. an impression of a great effort, and niereby rouses 
.and enlivens the mind. 

The public ^mes of the Greeks and Romans, 
/fjrhich gave so much entertainment to the specta- 
tors, consisted chiefly in exerting force, wrestling, 
leaping, throwing great stones, and such^like trials 
of strength. When great force is exerted, the effort 
felt internally is animating. The effort may be such, 
jas in some measure to overpower the mind : thus 
the explosion of gunpowder, the violence of a tor- 
rent, the weight of a mountain, and the crush of an 
^earthquake, create astonishment rather ithan plea- 
sure. 

No quality nor circumstance contributes more to 
grandeur than forct, especially when exerted by 
sensible beings. 1 cannot make the observatipn 
Oiore evident than by the following quotatioqs. 



-Him the almighty power 



Harl'd headlong flaming from th* ethereal sky. 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition^ there to dwell 
ia adamantine chains and penal fire. 
Who durst defy th* Omnipotent to arnns. 

Paradise Zfi9t, h0ok¥* 



t. -■ x -fviT storming fury rose, 

And clamour such as heard in heaven tiU now 
Was never ; arms on armour clashing brayM 
Horrible discord, and the maddtn|^ wheiele 



/ 
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Of braieo chariots ra^*d , dire wM the noise - - ' 

Of eonilict ; OTer head the dismal hiss . , . 

Qf ftery darts in flaming Tollie* flew, 

And flying Taulted either ho^t with Are. 

80 under flery cope together rush'd 

Both battles maioi with rainous assault 

Aod inextingaishabie rage ; all heaven ^i 

ILesoanded ; and had earth been then, all earth 

Sad to her centre shook. 1 

Ibid, hotfk f$. ' 

They ended parley, and both addressed for light 

Unspeakable ; for who, though with the. tongue 

Of angels, can relate, or to what things 

I«iken on earth conspicuous, that inay lift ; 

Human imagination to such height ' ^ 

Of godlike power? for likest gods they seem'd. 

Stood they or mov'd, in stature motion, arms, * 

Fit to decide the empire of great Heav'n. > ! 

Now wav'd their fiery swords, and in the air 

Made horrid circles : two broad suns their shields 

Bl.^'d opposite, while Expectation stood 

In h6rror: from each h^nd with speed retir*d, ' • 

iVhere erst was thickest light, th* angelic throng, 

And left large field, unsafe within the wind ...^ 

Of such commotion ; such as, to set forth 

Great things by small, if Nature's concord broke, 

A|K|ong the cpnstellfitjons war were sprung, 

Two planetsi rushing from aspect malign 

Of fiercest opposition, in mid sky « . 

$l)Otthl combat, an4 their jarring spheres confound. 

Ihtd, h<kok Ti. 

We shall next consider the effect of inotion and 
force in conjunction. In contemplating the planer 
taiy system, what strikes us the most, is the spheric 
cal figures of the planets, and their regular motions ; 
the conception we have of their activity and enorr 
inou&Jt)ulk being more obscure : the beauty accord- 
ingly of that system, raises a more lively pmotibn 
tfian its grandeur. Byt if we could comprehend 
the whole system iat one view, the activity and irre- 
f^iatible force of th^i^e immense bodies would Sji^vi^ 
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with amazement: nature cannot furnish another 
scene so ^nd. 

Motion and force, agreeable in. themselves, are 
also agreeable hj theit utility when employed a» 
means to accompUsh some beneficial end. Hence 
the superior beauty of some machines, where force 
and motion concur to perform the work of number- 
less hands. Hence the beautiful motions, firm and 
regular, of a horse trained for war : every single 
step is the fittest that can be, for obtaining the pur- 
posed end. But the grace of motion is visible chief- 
ly in man, not only for the reasons mentioned, but 
because every gesture is significant. The power 
however of agreeable motion is not a common ta- 
lent: every limb of the human body has an agree- 
able and msagreeable motion ; some'^motions being 
extremely gracefiil, others plain and vulgar ; some 
expressing di^ty, others meanness. But the plea- 
sure here, arising, not singly from the beauty of 
motion, but firom indicating character and senti-? 
ment, belongs to different chapters.* 

I should conclude with the final cause of the re- 
lish we have for motion and force, were it not so 
evident as to require no explanation. We are placed 
here in such circumstances as to make industry es-» 
sential to our well-being \ for without industry the 
pFainest necessaries of life are not obtained. When 
our situation, therefore, in this world requires ac- 
tivity and a constant exertion of motion and forqe, 
Providence indulgently provides for our welfare by 
makinj^ these agreeably to us : it would be a gross 
imper^ctioji in our nature, to make any thing dis- 
agreeable that we depend on for existence ; and 
even indifference would slacken greatly that degree 
of activity which is indispensable. 

f Chapter XI. and XV, 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Navelty^ and the unexpect^ qppeardnce of Oijects. 



OF all the circumstances that raise emotians^ 
not excepting beauty, nor even greatness, novelty 
hath the most powerful influence. A new object 
produceth instantaneously an emotion tejcmed won- 
aeTj which totally occnpies^ the mind, and for a time 
excludes all other objects. Conversation amoi^ 
the vulgar never is niore interesting than when it 
turns upon strange objects and extraordinary events. 
Men tear themselves from their native country ia 
search of things rare and new ; and novelty con- 
verts into a pleasure, the fatigues and even perils of 
travelling;. To what cause shall we ascribe these 
singular appearances ? To curiosity undoubtedly, 
a principle implanted in human nature for a pur- 
pose extremely beneficial^ that of acquiring know- 
ledge ; and the emotion of woi^er, raised by new 
and strange objects, inflames our curiosity to know 
more of them. This emotion is different from ad- 
miration : novelty, >vherever found, whether in a 
qtiality or action, is the cause of wonder ; admira- 
tion is directed to th^ person who performs any 
thing wonderful, 

During infancy, every new object is probably 
the occasion of Wonder, in some degree ; because, 
during infancy, every object at first sight is strange 
as well as new : but as objects are rendered fami- 
liar by custom, we cease by degrees to wonder at 
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new appearances^ if they have any re^mblance to 
what we are acquainted with ; for a thing must be 
singular as well as new, to raise our wonder. To 
save multiplying words, I would be understood to 
comprehend both circumstances when I hereafter 
talk of novelty. 

In an ordinary train of perceptions where one 
thing introduces another, not a single object makes 
its appearance unexpectedly :* the mind thus pre- 
pared for the reception of its objects, admits them 
#ne after another without perturbation. But when 
a thing breaks in unexpectedly, and without the 
preparation of any connexion, it raises an emotion, 
known by the name of surprize. That emotion 
may be produced by the most familiar object, as 
when one unexpectedly meets a friend who was re- 
ported to be dead ; or a man in high life lately a 
beggar. On the other hand, a new object, however 
strange, will not produce the emotion, if the spec- 
tator be prepared for the sight : an elephant in In- 
dia will not surprise a traveller who goes to see 
'one; and yet its novelty will raise his wonder : an 
Indian in firitain would be much surprised to stum- 

' ble upon an elephant feeding at lar^e in the open 
fields : but the creature itself, to which he was ac- 
customed, would not raise his wonder. 

Surprise thus in several respects differs from 
wonder : unexpectedness is the cause of the for- 
mer emotion ; novelty is the cause of the latter. 

* Nor differ they less in their nature and circum- 
stances, as will be explained by and by. With re- 
lation to one circumstance they perfectly agree ; 

' which is, the shortness of their duration : the in^ 
Stantaneous production of these emotions in per- 

' fection, may contribute to that effect, in conformity 

* * See chapter,!-. 
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to a gcineral law, That things soon decay wliiG|i 
sooii come to perfection : the violence of the emp- 
tio'ps may also contribute ; for an ardent emotioHy 
which is not susceptible of increase, cannot hagi^ 
a long course. But their short duration is oc^^- 
sioned chiefly by that of their causes : we ai^e S€K)||. 
reconciled to an object, however unexpected ; ai^' 
novelty soon degenerates into familiarity. _ /,;'/. 
Whether these emotions be pleasai^t or pai(^ii|> 
is not a clear point. It may appear €^i)ge, thg^ 
our own feelings and their capital qualities, should 
afford any matter for a doubt i but when we axe 
engrossed by any emotion, there is no pla^^e for 
speculation ; and when sufficiently calm for-spQ(»|^ 
lation, it is not easy to recal the emotion witk.^Or 
curacy. New objeclsare sometim€is terrible, 9Wfif^ 
times delightful : The terror which a tie(^ in^Hiie^ 
is ^eatest at first, a|^d wears oi$ gradually by ^^ 
miharity : on the other hand, even women yvm^r^y 
knowledge that it is novelty which pleases tfa^ 
mostin a new fashion. It would be rash however 
to conclude, that wonder is in itself neither plea- 
sant nor painful, but that it assumes either quality 
according to circumstances. An object,.it is tmf^v 
that/hath a threatnin^ appearance, ^tdxte to Pl^-^^ 
terror by its novelty ; but from that esperimant J| -. 
doth not follow that novelty is in itself disagneea?^ 
ble; for it is perfectly consistent, th£U;;we be. dt- 
lighted with an object ia one view, and terrified.: 
with.it in another : a river in flood, swelUng over its. 
banks, is a grand and delightful object ; and jret it 
may produce no small degree of fear when we at^j • 
tempt to cross it: courage and magnanimity we^) 
agreeable ; and yet, when we view these qualitiifesr 
in an enemy, they serve to increase our terrcMF* hk : 
the same manner, novelty may produce two effects 
clearly distinguishable from each other : it may^idi- 
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rectly and in itself, be agreeable ; and it may bave 
an opposite effect indirectly, which is, to inspire 
tptttyr : for when a new object appears in sfiy de- 
gree dangerous, our ignorance ot ite powers and 
qualities, affords ample scope for the imarihation 
tb dress it in the most frightful colours** The first 
sight of a lion, for example, may at the same in- 
stant produce two opposite feelings, the pleasant 
emotion of wonder, and the painful passion of ter- 
ror : the novelty of the object produces the former 
directly, and contributes to the latter indirectly. 
"Hras, when the subject is analyzed, we find, that 
the power which novelty hath indirectly to inflame 
teitor, is perfectly consistent with its being in eve- 
ry drcumstance agreeable. The matter may be put 
in-ftie clearest li^t, by ad&ng the following cir- 
cemstences. If a lion be first seen from a place of' 
safety, the spectacle is altogether agreeable with- 
out the least mixture of terror. If, again, the first 
sight puts us within r^ach of that dangerous atii- 
mal, our terror maybe so great as quite to exclude 
any sense of noveKy. But this fact proves not that 
wander is painful: it proves only, that wonder may 
be excluded bir a more powerful passion. Every 
man may be ivTade certain from his own experience, 
tllat wonder raised by a new object which is inof- 
fensivej isMways pleasant; and, with respect to of- 
fensive objects, it appears from the foregoing de- 
duction^ dmt the same must^bld as long as the 
spectat^or can, attend to the novelty. 

WJ'iether surprise be in itself pleasant or pain- 
fidi/is a question no less intricate than the former. 
It-Is certain &at suiprise inflames our joy when un- 
e:^f pectediy we meet with an old friend, and our ter- 
10 r whea we stumble upon any thing noxious. To 

-* Cstnyi on Ibe Principles of Molality and Naturd Beligion, part it eu.^ 

Vol. I. 27o 
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clear that question, thie first thing tobe remarbidis, 
that in some instances an unexpected object over- 
powers the mind, so as to produce a momeBtaiy 
stupefaction : where the object is dan^rous, or. ap- 
pears so, the sudden alarm it gives, without prepare 
ration, is ^t .totally to unhinge the mind,, and fcNra 
moment, to 3uspend all its faculties, even thought 
itself f in which state a man is quite helpless ; Mtd 
if he move at all, is as like to run upon the danger 
as from it. StNprise carried to such a height, can* 
not be either pleasant or painful; because the 
mind, during such a momentarj stupe&ction, is in 
a good measure, if not totally, insensible. 

If we then inquire for the character of this emd- 
tion, it must be wh^re the unexpected object or 
event produceth less violent effects. And while 
the mind remains sensible of pleasure and pain, is 
it not natural to suppose, that surprise, Ukewond^, 
should have an invariable diameter? I am inclin- 
ed, however, to think, that siKprise has no invaria- 
ble character, but assumes that' pf the object which 
raises it. Wonder being an etiiotion invariably 
raised by novelty, and being disfi|iguishable from 
all other emotions, oueht naturally^o possess oae 
constant character. The unexpected appearance 
of an object, seems not equally entitled to produce 
an emotion distinguishable from that wMch is pro- 
duced by the object in its ordinaiy g^^arance : 
ti*e effect k ought naturally to have, is onlyVo swell 
that emotion, by making it more pleasant oi^ H«»e 
peiirful than it commonly isi And that coiuei^ture 
is confirmed by experience, as well as by langui $!b, 
which is bdlt upon experieoeer when » man raer^ 
a fnend unexpectedlv, he is said to be agree^^y 
surprised ; and when he meets an enemy unexpect - 
edly he is said to be disagreeably surprised, it 

• 

* Hence the Latin namet for surprise, iorpw, ontntt tl^/pw,. 
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af^ivedis, then, that the sole efi«ct (^f sUEprise id to 
avvdil the emotion raised' by the object. And tbat 
elect cao be clearly (explained : a tide of connect^ 
ed peiiceptions glide gently into the mind, and pro^ 
4iioe no perturbation ; but an object breaking in im^ 
escpeet^dly^ sounds an alarm, rouses the mmd out 
:of its calm state, and direct^ its whole attisnlioA to 
tibe pbject, which, if agreeable, becomes doubly so- 
Sereral circumstances concur to produce that ef- 
fect : oti the one hand, the agitation of the mind, 
and its keen attention^ pepare it in the most efface 
tual maimer for rec^ving a dee|> impres^on : on 
the other hand^ the object, by its sudden and u^^ 
isrreseefi appearaiicto, . nidkes an impression, not 
grst^ally as exp^cte^ objects doi but as at one 
Slmke with its wlK>le ^fdr€«. The eircumstaaees 
are precisely sinrilar ivhe«e .the object is in it9alf 
disagreeable.* ../..-..: ^ 






* What tb« Mftresehal Sate terms le eaurhumaik is no other than feat 
occasioned by suiprise. M i* owing to that cause that an ambush is gener- 
nMf so destructive : intellJ|;ence df it beforehand rendert it harmless. The 
iHarttschal gives from daevar's Commentaries tiyo examples of what he calto 
le ccRwr hunuUn. At the siege of Amiens by the Gahls, Cajsar came up with 
hti army, which did not exceed 7000 men, and began to intrench himself iMi 
snch hurry, that|he barbarians, jndffmg has to be afraid, attaclced his in- 
treuchments with great spirit. Dunng the time they were filling up the 
«Ktch> he issued Aut with his cohorts^; and, hy attacking them unexpecte«y, 
struck a panic that jnade them fly with precipitation, not a single man offer- 
ing to make astand. At the scige of Alcsia, the Gauls, infinitely superior in 
iHimber^ attaeked the Bomao lines ofciwsumvallatlott, in-order to raise the 
seiee. Caesar ordered a body of his men to march out silently, and to at- 
tach Ihem on the one flank, while he with another body did the same on the 
ether flaiik^ The surprise of being attacked when they eapected a deTence 
only, put the Gauls intp disorder, and gave an easy victory t^ Cassar. 

A tKW may be added, no less memorable. In the year 846, an obsti- 
nate battte waa fought between Xamire, Icing df Leon, and ^douirahman> 
the Moorish king of Spain After a very l^nz conflict, the night only 
pwyen^d the Arabians from obtaining a eottiplfete victorf. THe nttg oi 
l.ei»n. Ukfiik advantage of the deitness, retireated to a neighbouring tilU> 
Svlng tfc Arabians masters of the field of battle. Next morning, perceiy- 
S» that lie coiild not maintain his place for want of provisions, wr be 
6>le to draw off his men in the face of a victorious af my, he ranged bis men 
inoMerofbettle^and, without loosing a moment, marched to attack the 
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Th^ pleasure of novelty is easily distingmshed 
from that of variety : to produpe the latter, a p4u^ 
rality of objects is necessary ; the former ar^es 
j&om a cireiunstance found in a single object Agaio^ 
where objects,'^ whether co-existent or in successicHQy 
are sufficiently diversified, the pleasure of vaikty m 
complete, though every single object of the train be 
familiar : but the pleasure of novelty, directly oppo* 
site to familiarity, requires no diversification. 

There axe different degrees of noveHy, and itt 
effects are in proportion. The lowest degree 'is 
found in objects surveyed a second time after a long 
interval ; and that in this case an object takm pn 
some {ippearance of novelty, is certain fisom exipi^ 
rience : a large building of many parts varioudv 
adorned, or an extensive field emoellished witk 
trees, lake^, temples, statues, and other orna- 
ments, will appear new oftener than once: the 
memoiy of an object so complex is soon lost, of ita 
parts at least, or of their arrangement iBut esp^ 
rience teaches, that even without any decay of re-* 
membrance, absence alone will give an air of no** 
velty to a once familiar object ; which is not sur^ 
prising, because familiarity wears off gradually b^r 
absence : thus a person with whom we have beofi 
intimate, returning after a long interval, appears 
like a new acquaintapce : and distance of plaee 
contributes to this appearance, no less than distam^ 
of time ; a friend, tor example, after a short ab^i 
sence in a remote country, has the same air of no-' 
velty as if he had returned after a Icmger interval 
from a place near home : the mind forms a con- 
nexion between him and the remote country, and 
bestows upon him the singularity of the objects he 

#n«iny, reselviog to conquer or die. The Arabians, astonbhed to be attack- 
^ by thoee wbo wore conquered the nigbt before, lost all heart: fear sue- 
eaed to astonishment, the panic was imiy^nal, and they #11 tvned'ihenr 
t)acks wtthont almost drfiwing a sword> 
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lias seen. For the same reason, when two things, 
equally new and singular, are presented, the spec- 
talOT balsuices between them ; but when told that 
one of them is the product of a distant c^uarter of 
the world, he no longer hesitates, but chugs to it 
as the more sin^lar. . Hence the preference given 
to foreign luxuries, and to foreign curiosities, which 
appear rare in proportion to their original distance* 

The next degree of novelty, mounting upward, 
is found in objects of which we have some informa- 
tion at secbno hand ; for description, thou^ it con- 
bttnite to familiarity, cannot altoffether remove the 
appearance of novelty when the object itself is pre- 
sented : the first sight of a lion occasions some won- 
dec after a thorough acquaintance with the correctr 
est pictures and statues of that animal. 

Anew object that bears some distant resemblance 
to a known species, is an instance of a ttiird de^ee 
of novelty : a strong resemblance among individu- 
als of tiie same species, prevents, almost entirely 
the efifect of novelty, unless distance of place or 
some other circumstance concur ; but where the 
resemblance is faint, some degree of wonder is felt, 
and the emotion rises in proportion to the faintness 
of the resemblahce. 

The highest degree of wonder ariseth from un- 
known objects that have no analogy to any species 
we are acquainted with. Shakspeare, in a simile, 
introduces that species of novelty: 

•♦• 

. Ab glorious to the sight 

As is a winged messenger from heaven 
' * Unto the white up- turned wond'ring eye 

Df mortals, that fall backr to gaze on him 

When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 

And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

B»mA6 and Jvliid. 

One example of that species of novelty deserves 
peculiar attention; and that is, when an object, ai- 
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together new, is seen by one peison oiilj, and bat 
once. These circumstances oeiefaten remarkably 
the emotion ^ the singularity of the spectator oaoh 
curs with the singularity of the object, to inlBame 
wonder to its highest pitch. 

In explaining the effects of novelty, the place m 
being occupies in the scale of existence, is a €»- 
cumstance that must not be omitted. Novelty is 
the individuals of a low class is perceived with in^ 
difference, or with a very slight emotion : thus a 
pebble, however singular in its appearance, scarce 
moves our wonder. The emotion rises wi& the 
rank of the object; and, other circumstances being 
equal, is strongest in the highest order of exig- 
ence : a stange insect affects us more than a strange 
vegetable; and a strange quadruped more thada 
strange insect. 

' However natural novelty may be, it ^is a matter 
of experience, that those who relish it the mertaie 
careful to conceal its influence. Love of novel^^ 
it is true prevails in children, in idlers^ and in men 
of shallow understanding : and yet, after all, why 
should one be ashamed of indu|^ing a natuisd pro- 
pensity ? A distinction will afltord a satiafactdfy 
tanswer. No man is ashamed of curiosity when it 
is indulged in order to acquire knowledge. Bust to 
prefer any thing merely because it is new, shows a 
mean taste, which one ought to be ashamed efi: 
vanity is commonly at the bottom, which leads 
those who are defitsent in taste to prefer thiii^ 
odd, rare, or singular, in order to distinguish them- 
selves from others. And in fact,, that appetite, as 
above mentioned, reigns chiefly among persons of 
a mean taste, who are ignorant of refined and e|e^ 
gant pleasures. 

One final cause of Wonder^ hinted above, is, that 
tbid emotion, is/kitended to ^^imialflte ^/m -cvA^&ky. 
AuQther,. somawhat diffierent,. isy tmk prepaie tm 
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mind for receiving deep impressions of new ob- 
jects. An acquaintance with the various things that 
may aJBfect us and with their properties, is essential 
to our well-being : nor will a slight or superficial 
acquaintance be sufficient; they ought to be so 
deeply engraved on the mind, as to be ready for 
use upon every occasion. Now, in order to make 
a deep impression, it is wisely contrived, that things 
should be introduced to our acquaintance with a 
certain pomp and solemnity productive of a vivid 
emotion. When the impression is once fairly made 
the emotion of novelty, being no longer necessary, 
yanisheth almost instantaneously ; never to return, 
l^nless where the impression happens to be oblite- 
rated by length of time or other means ; in which 
case the second introduction hath nearly the same 
solemnity with the first. 

Designing wisdom is no where more legible than 
in this part of the human frame. If new objects did 
not affect us in a very peculiar manner, their im- 
{Hi^ions would be so shght as scarce to be of any 
AAein life: on the otlier hand, did objects conlfhue 
to affect us as deeply as at first^ the mind woUld be 
totally engrossed with them, and have no room left 
either for action or reflection. 
'- The final cause of surprise is still more evident 
than of novelty, Self-love makes us vigilantly at- 
tentive to self-preservation; but self-love, which 
ciparat^s by means of reason and reflection, and 
imp^s not the mind to any particular object or from 
it, is a principle too cool for a sudden emergency: 
an object breaking in unexpectedly, affords no time 
for deliberation; ^nd, in that case, the agitation of 
surprise comes in seasonably to rouse selt-love into 
action : surprise gives the alarm ; and if there be 
any appearance of danger, our whole force is iri" 
sfeglntiy summoned up to shun or to prevent it . 
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Risible Objects. 





SUCH is the nature of man, that his powers, 
and faculties are soon blunted \}j exei^cise. The^- 
returns of sleep, suspending all activity,, are not; 
alone sufficient to preserve him in vigour: daring,, 
his waking hours, amusement by intervals is re^i^. 
site to unbend his mind from serious oc(^upation.t 
To that end* nature hath kindly made si,4^rovisian, 
of many objects, vt^hich may be distinguished hf 
the epithet of mi6/€, because they raise m us a pe-i. 
culiar emotion. expressed externally. by laughter: 
that emotion is pleasant : and being also murthfiil, . 
it most successfully unbends the mind, and recruit^ 
the^ipirits. Imagination contributes a psM^t by ntu^.r 
tiplymg such oJ)jects .without end. ;. 

Lmdicrous is a general term, signifying^ as mxf 
appear from its derivation, what is playsome, sport- 
ive, or jocular. Ludicrous^ theri^tore, ^ems tbe , 
genus, of which risible is a species, limited as above, 
to what makefe us laugh. 

However easy it may be, concerning any paitir r 
cular object, to say whether it be risible or not, tt^^ 
seems difficult, if at all practicable, to establish ai^jT 
general character, bv which objects of that kuid 
may be (]Ustinguishea from others. Nor is thftt 41 
singular case ; for, upon a review, we find the sain^ 
difficulty in most oj the articles already handle^]. 
Thej:e is nothing more easy, viewing a particular 
object, than to pronounce that it is beautiful or u£^ 
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I7, grand or little : but were we to attemfyt general 
rules for ranging objects under different classes, 
accordii^ to these qualities, we should be much 
gravelled. A separate cause increases the difficulty 
of distiQ^ishing risible objects by a general cha- 
racter : all men are not equally affected by risible 
objects; northesame man at all times; forinhi^ 
spurits a thing will make him lau^ outright, which 
scarce provokes a smile in a grave mood. Risible 
ofejectSy however, aire circumscribed within certain 
limits which I shall suggest, without pretending 
to accuracy. And, in the first-place, I observe, that 
HO oTtyfect is risible but what appears slight, little, 
or trivial ; for we laugh at nothing tibat is of iinpor- 
tance to our own interest, or to that of others. A 
real distress raises pity, and therefore cannot be 
risSfele ; but a sli^t or ima^ginary distress, which 
movfeST not pity, is risible. The adventure of the 
fiillihg'mills in Don Quixote, is extremely risible;, 
SO' is the scene where Sancho, in a dark night, 
tumbling into a pit, and attaching himself to the 
side by nand and foot, hangs there in terrible dis- 
may till the morning, when he discovers himself to 
be within a foot of the bottom, A nose remaricably 
long^ or short, is risible ; but to want it altogether, 
faJp froin provoking laughter, raises horror m the 
spfectator. Secondly, With respect to works both 
of nature and of art, none of mem are risible but 
wMt are out of rule, some remarkable defector 
es^es^ ; a very long visage, for example, or a very 
sh0rt one. Hence nothmg just, proper, decent, 
bdamtiful, proportioned, or grand, is risible. 

Even from this slight sketch it will readily be 
eotojectured, that the emotion raised by a risible 
object is of a nature so singular, as scarce to find 
plsLce while the mind is occupied with any other 
padftiiiiii or emotion : aiid the conjecture is verified 

Vol.!. 28a 
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by experience ; for we scarce iever find that emor 
tion blended with any other. One emotion I niust 
except : and that is, contempt raised by cwrtainim- 
pibprieties : every improper act inspires us with 
some degree of contempt for the author ; and if an 
improper act be at the same time risible to ^pmvcke 
lau^ter, of which blunders and absurdities axe 
noted instances, the two emotions of contempt and 
of laughter unite intimately in the mind, andpio^ 
Aice externally what is termed a Umgh of densian 
or of scorn. Hence objects that cause laughter 
may be distinguished into two kinds : they are-^ 
ther risibk or ridiculous. A risible object is mirAr 
fill only : a ridiculous object is both mirthful aind 
contemptible. The first raises an emotion of laugh- 
ter that is altogether pleasant : the pleasant emo- 
tion of laughter raised by the other, is blended 
with the painful emotion of contempt ; and the 
mixed emotion is termed the efnotion of ridia/dA. 
The pain a ridiculous object gives me is resented 
and punished by a laugh of derision. A risible 
c^ject, on the other hand, gives me no pain : it is 
altogether pleasant by a certain sort of titiUation, 
which is expressed externally by mirthful laug^tev. 
Ridicule will be more fully explained afterwards 
the present chapter is appropriated to the other emo- 
tion* 

Risible objects are so common, and so well vat- 
derstood, that it is unnecessary to consume ^p&per 
or time upon them. Take the few following ex- 
amples. 

FaUtaff. I do remember bim at Clement*! inn, like a -QV^ 
tbade after supper of a cheese-paring. When he was naked, i^ 
was for all the world like a forked radish,with ahead fantasti^iliy 
carved upon it with a knife. 

Sn^nd Part, Henry IV. M lU. S^ 5. 
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.- The foreffoing is of disproportion. The follow- 
ing examples are of slight or imaginaiy misfor- 
tunes. 



, FdUivff. Go fetch me a quart of sack; put a toast in't. Have 
ITiT'd to be carried in a basket, like a barrow of butcher's ofial, 
and to be thrown into the Thames!. Well i if I be served such 
ttaother trick/ I'll have my brains ta'en out and butter'd and give 
-tbtiB to a dog for a new year's gift. The rogues slide d me in- 
t9 the rirer with as little, remorse as they would ha?e drown'd a. 
bitch's blind puppies, fifteen i'th'litter: and you may know by my 
size, that I have a kind of alacrity in sinking: if the bottom were 
as deep as bell, I should down. I had been drown'd, but that 
tHe shore waa shelyy.and shallow; a death that I abhor; for the 
i^tar sw^lU a man ; and what a thing should I ha?e been when 
J ^ad been swelled? I should have been a mountain of mummy, 

Mtrry Wives of WUidsor^Aet IIL' 5c. 15. - 



' FaMaff.^ Nay,yau shall hear, Master Brook, what I have suf* 
jBf'd to bring this 'woman to. evil for. your good. Being thui 
eruum'd in the .basket, a couple of Ford's knaves, his hinds, were 
•caU'd forth by th^ir mistress, to carry me in the name of foul 
clothes to Datchet-lane. They took me on their shoulders, met 
the jealous knave their master in the door, who ask'd them once 
dr' twice what they hadin their badcet. Iqpiak'^ for fear, lest 
Ae lunatic knave -would have searched it; but Fatf , ordaining he 
should be & cuckold, held his hand. iVell, on went he for a 
search, and away went I for foul clothes. But mark the sequel, 
Master Brook. I sufierM the pangs of three egregious deaths ;. 
first, an intolerable fright, to be detected by a jealous rotten bell- 
weather; neit, ta be compass'd like a good bilbo, in the circum- 
ference of a peck, hilt to point, heel tp head ; 9nd then to be stopt 
in, like a strong distillation, with stinking clothes that fretted in 
tiieir own grease. Think of that, a man of my kidney ; think of 
that, that am as subject to heat as butter ; a man of continual 
dissolution and thaw ; it was a miracle to 'scape suffocation. And 
in the height of this bath, when I Wjas more than half stew'd ip 
grease, like a Dutch dish, to be thrown into the Thames, an4 
toolM glowing hot, in that surge, like a hOrse shoe ; think of that ; 
hot; think of that. Master Brooke 

Mtrry ffivea of WindiOTt Jlfit III. Se. 17, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Resemblance and DissimilUude. 

' HAVING discussed those qualities and cli'* 
cumstances of single" objects that seem peculiartj 
connected with criticism, we proceed, according t» 
the method proposed in the chapter of beauty, to 
the relations of objects, beginning with the tel&i 
^ons of resemblance and dissimilitude. 

The connexion that man hath with the beitigi 
around him, requires some acquaintance with theii 
nature, their powers and theirqualities, for rega->^ 
lating his conduct. For acquiring a branch of 
knowledge so essential to our well-being, motives 
alone of reason and interest are not sufficient : ha-; 
ture hath providently superadded curiosity, a vi- 
grous propensity, 4icK neyer is at rest Thi^ 
propensity attaches uS' to every n^w object ;* and 
mcites us to compare objects, in order to dfscover 
then- differences and resemblances, ^ 

Resemblance among objects of the same kind^ 
and dissimilitude among objects of different kinds, 
are too obvious and familiar to ratify our* curiosity, 
in any degree : its gratification lies in discovering^ 
(tifferenc.es among things where resemblance, pre- 
vails, and resemblances where difference prevac^s. 
Thus a difference in individuals of the same kind 
of plants or animals is deemed a discdveiy ; tvHi|e 
the many particulars in which they agree are ne- 

*. gpc chapter VI, 
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^ected : and in different kinds, any ilsemblance 
is greedily remarked, without attending to the ma- 
ny particulars in which they differ. 

A comparison, however, may be too far stretch- 
ed. When differences or resemblances are earned 
beyond certain bounds, they appear slieht and tri- 
vial ; and for that reason will not be relished by a 
man of taste : yet such propensity is there to gra- 
tify passion, curiosity in particular, that even among 
gooa writers we find jnany comparisons too slight 
toafford satis&ction. . Hence the freauent instances 
jEmiong logicians of distinctions witnout any solid 
difference : and hence the frequent instances among 
poets and orators, of similes without any just re^ 
semblance. With r^gard to the latter, I shall con* 
fine myself to one instance, which will probably 
amuse the reader, being a quotation, not from a 
poiBt npr orator, but from a grave autlior, writmg 
ap institute of law* '^ Our student shall observe* 
r that the knowledge of the law is like a deep well 
^/ Qut of which each man draweth according to the 
*^, strength of his understanding. He that reaches 
*> deepest, seeth the amiable and admirablesecreta 
i^. of the law, wherein I assure you the sages *c^ the 
^f law ia former times have had the deepest reach. 
** And, as the bucket in the depth is easily drawn 
** to the uppermost part of the water, (for nullum 
%elemeni%m in sua proprio loco est graven) but 
^\ take it from the water, it cannot be drwon up but 
^^ with a great difficulty ; so, albeit beginnings of 
*^|hi3 stiu^ seem difficult, yet when the professor 
" ^li the law can dive into the depth, it is delight- 
%^l^ efigy, and without any heavy burden, so lon|f 
*^,a3 he keep hinitself in his own proper element."* 
^^Ii^pesirp, Yidth uncoqimon humour^ ridicules 

Poke uDon LytfleloD; p. *7U 
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such dispo4tion to sdmil^-making, by pottiii^ in tht 
mouth of a weak man a resemblance mitdb of a 
piece vinith that now mentioned : 



FlwUen, I thiok it is in Macedon where Ailexander is po.ra^ 
I tellyoQ, Captain, if you look in the maps of the orid» 1 mK> 
rant that you sail find, in the comparisons between Macedon an4 
liloamouth, that the situations, look you, is both alike. There 
18 a river in Macedon, there is also moreover a river in Mon« 
mouth ; it is called Wye at Monmocith, but it is out of my prams 
what is the name of the other riTcr : but it is all one, *tis aa like 
aa my fingers to my fingers, and there is salmons in both* If 
you mark Alexander's life well, Harry of Monmouth's life is come 
after it indifferent welt ; for there is figures in all things. Alex- 
ander, God knows, and you know, in his rages, and his futiek, 
and his wraths, and his eholars, and his moodS) and his diaplw* 
sures, and his indignatfons : and. also being a little Intoxicates in 
his prainsj did, in his ales and his angers, look you kill his pest 
friend Clytus. 

Gowtr, Our king is not like him in that; he never kilM any 
of his friends. 

FlutUtn, . It is not well done, mark you naw, to take the tales 
out of my mouth, ere it is made and finished. I speak but in 
figures, and comparisons of it: As Alexander kill'd his friend Cly^ 
tus, be'mg in his ales and his cops ; so also Harry Monmouth, be- 
ing in his right wits and his good judgments^ turn'd away the fat 
knight with the great belly doublet ; he was full of jests, and 
gypes, and knaveries, and mocks : I have forgot his name. • 

Gower. Sir John Falstaff. 

FlueUen» That Is he-: I tell you there is good men porn at 
MonmQ4^. 

King Henry F. ^d TV: Sc. 1 3. 



Instruction, no doubts is the chief end c^ compa- 
rison ; but that it is not the onlf end will be evident 
from considering, that a' comparison may.be em- 
ployed with success to put a subject in a iriafong 
point of view. A lively idea is formed of a man% 
courage, by likening it to diat of a lion ; and elo- 
quence is excited in our imagination, by compaiing 
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it to a river overflowing its badcs, and involving 
all in its impetuoas course. The same effect is 
pioduced by contrast : a man in prosperity becomes 
more sensible of his happiness by oppoeanff his con- 
dition to that of a person in want of Dread. Thus, 
^comparison is subservient to poetry as well as to 
philosophy : and, with respect to both, the forego- 
mg observation holds equally, that resemblance 
among objects of the same kind, and dissimilitude 
among objects of different kinds, have no effect: 
such a comparison neither tends to gratify oar curi- 
osity, nor to set the objects compared in a strons^er 
light : two apartmentsin a palacVsimilar in shape, 
size, and furniture, make separately as good a figure 
as when compared ; and tne same observation is 
applicable to two similar copartments in a garden: 
on the other hand, oppose a regular building to a 
fall of water, or a good picture to a towering hill^ 
or even a little dog to a large horse, and the con- 
trast will produce no effect But a resemblance 
between objects of different kinds, and a difference 
between objects of the same kind, have remarkably i 
an enlivening effect. The poets^ such of them as 
hav^ a just taste, draw all their similies fronv^things 
that in the main differ widely from the principal 
subject ; and they never attempt the contrast but 
where the things have a common genus and a re- 
semblance in the capital circumstances : place to- 
gether a large and a small sized animal of the same 
species, the one will appear greater, the other less, 
tnan when viewed separately: when- we oppose 
beauty to deformity, each makes a greater figure 
%y.^the comparison* We compare the dress of dif- 
ferent nations with curiosity, but without surprise ; 
' because they have no such resemblance in the ca- 
pital parts as to please us by contrasting the smaller 
parts. But a new cut of a sleeve. or of a pocket 
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enchants bj its novelty, and in opposition to thief 
former fashion, raises some degree of surprise. 
^ That resemblance and dissimilitude have an en-^ 
livening effect upon objects of sight, is made suffi- 
ciently evident : and that they have the same effect 
upon objects of the other senses, is also certain* 
Nor is that law confined to the external senses ; for 
characters contrasted make a ^eater figure by the 
opposition : lago, in the tragedy of Othello^ says, 

He hatb a daily beauty in bis life 
. That roalics me' ugly. 

The character of a fop, and of a rough warrior, are 
no where more successfully contrasted than in 
Shakspeare :. 

Hotspur. My liege, I did deny no prisoners ; 
But I remember, when the fight was done, 
IVhen I was dry with rage, and extreme toil, 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sWord ; 
Came there a certain Lord, neat trimly dress'd, 
Fresh as a bridegroom ', and his chin new-reap'd, 
ShowM liice a stubble-land at harvest- home. 
He was perfumed like a milliner; 
And 'twixt his finger and hi? thumb he held 
A pouocet-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nose ;— and still he sroird, and talk'd : 
And as the soldiers bare dead bodies by. 
He call*d them untaught knaves, unmannerlyi 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility ! 
With mapy holiday and lady terms 
He questioned me : among the rest, demanded 
My pris'ners, in your Majesty's behalf. 
I then all smarting with my wounds ; being galPd 
To be so pester'd with a popinjay, 
Out of my grief, and my impatience, 
Answer'd oeglectingly, I know not what: 
He should, or should not ; for he made me road. 
To see him shine so brisk, and smell so 8|veet| 
And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman, 
Of guns, and drams, and wounds; (Qod save the mark f) 
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^4> te^m^^ B^e, tho , soT'reignest thi ng .OD earth • 

Was partnacity, for ao inward bruise $ • 

And that it was great pity, so'it was> 

Tins viAanbus saltpetre shoald be digg'd 

Oat oC the bowels of the harmless earth, 

Which maqy a good tair feHow had destroyed • . 

So cowardly; and but for these vile guns ^ 

He would himsetf have been a soldier. 

Fim Part, Henry IV. Act t 5fc. 4. 

Fashions and emotions are also inflamed by com- 
parison. A man of high, rank humbles me by- 
standers, even to annihilate them in their own opi- 
nion : Gaesar, beholding the statue of Alexanoer, 
was greatly mortified, that now at the age of thirty- 
two when Alexander died, he had not performed 
one memorable action. 

Our o{>inions also are much influenced by com- 
parison. A man whose" opulence exceeds the or- 
dinary standard, is reputf^d richer than he is in re- 
ality ; and wisdom or weakness, if at all remarka- 
ble in an individual, is generally carried beyond 
the truth. 

The opinion a man forms of his oresent distress 
is heightened by contrasting it with nis former hap- 
piness. 

Cuuld I forget ' ' 

What I have been, I might the better bear ^ 

What I am destin'd to. Vm not the first ^ 

That have been wretched : but to think how mucif 
I have been happier. . 

Smiih^rn'a Innocent MuHery, Act II. 

The distress^of a long journey makes even an in? 
different inn agreeable : and in travelling, when 
the road is good, and the horseman well covered, 
a bad day may be agreeable by making him sensi- 
ble how snug he is. 

The same effect is eqnally remarkable, when a 
man opposes his conditiop to that of others. A ship 

Vol. t. 29a 
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tossed about in a Storm, makes the spectator reflect 
upon his own ease and security, and puts these in 
the strongest light : 

Suave, mari magno turbantibus »quora veDti«| 
£ terra magnam alteriui sp^ctare laborem : 
Nod quia vexari quemquam est jucunda TOluptas, 
8ed quibus ipse maKs careas, quia cernere suave est. 

Lucrei, U 2. principio* 

A man in grief Cfinnot bear mirth : it gives him a 
m<H-e lively notion of his unham)iness, and of course 
toi^Use him more unhappy. Satan contemplating 
the beauties of the terrestrial paradise, has the fd- 
lowing 'e:3ccIamation : 

With vvtiat delight could I haye walk'd thee Tound, 

,If I eould. jo^ ID ought, sweet interchaoge 

Of hill aod valley, rivers, woods, and plains, 

Now laud, uuTT sea, and shores wHh forest crowD^dj 

Hotelcft, dens, and caves ! but I in none of these 

'Find-place or refuge ; and the more I see 

Pleasures about me, so much more I feel 

Torment within me, as from the hateful siege 

Of contraries: all good to me becomes 

Bane, aud in heaven thuch worse would be my state. 

Paradiu Loslf book ix. 2. IL4i 

Gaunt, All places that the eye of heaven tisiti, 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens. 
Teach thy iKscessity to reason thus : 
There II uo virtue tike necessity. 
Think not the King did banish thee ; 
But thou the King. Wo doth the heavier sit, 
TVhere it perceives it is but faintly borne* 
Go say, I sent thee forth to purchase hoooqr ; 
And not, the King exihd thee. Or suppose, 
Pevouring pestilence hangs in our7air, 
'And thou art flying to a^fresher clime. 
Look -what thy soul holds dear, miagine it 
To lie that way thou go^st, not whence thou com'st. 
Suppose the singing birds, musicians ; 
The grass whereon thou tread'st, the presepce-floor }., 
The flowers fair ladies ; and thy steps, no more 
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Thao 91. delii^htfiH measure, or a dance. 
For snarling Sorrow hath less power to bite 
The maq that mocks it, and sets It light. 

Botingbrtke. Oh, who can bold a firt in his haadi 
By thinking on the frosty Caucaaus ? 
Or cloy tlie htii^ry edgo of AppatitC) 
By bare imagination of a feast ? 
Or wallow naked in December sncrw, 
By thinking en fantastic summer's heat ? 
Oh; noi the apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worsen 

Eing Richard 11. Act L Sc. 6. 

The appearance of danger gives sometimes plea- 
sure, sometimes pain, A timorous ^ersoo uppn the 
battlements of a high tower, is seized with fear, 
which even the, consciousness of security cannot 
dissipate. But upon one of a firm head, this situ- 
ation, has a contrary effect : the appearance of dan- 
ger heightens, by opposition, the consciousness of 
security, and consequenUy, the satisfaction that 
arises from secjurity: here the feeling resembled 
that above mentioned, occasioned by a ship labpur- 

ingin a storm. 

The effect of magnifying or lessenmg objects by 
means of comparison, is so familiar, that no philo- 
sopher has thought of searching for a cause.* The 
obscurity of the object may possibly have contri- 
buted to their silence ; but lucidly, we discgverthe 
cause to be a principle unfolded above, which is, 
the influence of passion, over our opinions.f We 
have had occasion to see many illustrious effects of 
that singular power of passioQ ; and that the mag- 
nifying or diminishing objects by means of compa- 

* Practical writers upon the fiiie arts will attempt any thing, behig blind 
hoth to the difficulty and danger. De Files, accountiag vrhy cpntrsst is 
agreefthle, sayy, <^ That it is a sort o( war, which nuts the o^jposite parties ip 
" moaon." Thus, tp account for an effect; of whffih there is.no dottht, ^ny 
cauue, howey^ fbolish, is made welcomer ... 

t dMipterir. part v. 
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rison, proceeds from the same cause, will evident- 
ly appear, by reflecting^ in what manner a spectator 
is anected, when a veiy large animal is for llie first 
time placed beside a very small one of the same 
species. The first thing that strikes the mind^ is 
tne difference between the two animals, which is 
so great as to occasion surprise ; and this, like 
other emotions, magnifying its object, makes us 
conceive the difference to be the greatest that can 
be : we see, of seem to see, the one animal ex- 
tremely little, and the other extremely large. The 
amotion of surprise arising fi^om any unusual re- 
semblance, serves equally to explain, why at first 
view we are apt to think such resemblance more 
entire than it is in reality. And it must nqt escape 
observation; that ihe circumstances of more and 
less, which are the proper subjects of comparison, 
raise a perception so indistinct and vague as to fa- 
cilitate the effect described : we have no mental 
standard of great and little, nor of the several de- 
grees of any attribute • and the mind thus unre-r 
strained, is naturally disposed to indulge its sur- 
prise to the utmost extent. 

In exploring the operations of the mind, some of 
which are extremely nice and slippery, it is neces- 
sary to proceed with the utmost caution: and after 
all, seldom it happens that speculations of that kind 
afford any satisfaction. Luckily, in the present 
case, our speculations are supported by facts and 
solid argument. First, a small object of one spe- 
cies opposed to a great object of another, produces 
not, in any degree, that deception which is ^o re- 
markable when both objects are of the same spe- 
cies. The greatest disparity between objects- of 
different kinds, is so common as to be observed 
with perfect indifference; but such disparity *«- 
tween objects of the sam? kind, being uncommon. 
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never faijs to produce surprise : and may wib not 
(aitiy conclude, that surprise, in the latter case, is 
what occasions the deception^ when we find no de- . 
ception in the former ? In the next pl£^ce, if sur- 
prise be the sole cause of the deception, it follows 
iieces^arilj, that the deception will vanish aa soon 
as the objects compared become familiar. This 
holds so unerringly, as to leave no reasonable doubt 
that surprise is the prime mover: our surprise is 
peat the first time a small lap-dog is seen with a 
farge mastiff ; but when two such animals are con- 
steintly together, there is no surprise, and it makes 
BO difference whether they be viewed separately or 
incompstny : we set no bounds to the riches of a 
«ian who has recently made his fortune, the sur- 
prisiflg disproportion between his present and his 
past situation being carried to an extreme ; but 
with regard to a family that for many generations 
hath enjoyed great wealth, the same false reckon* 
ifig is' not made: it is equally remarkable, that a 
trite simile has no effect ; a lover 'compared to a 
moth scorching itself at the flame of a candle, ori- 
ginally a sprightly simile, has by frequent use lost 
all force ; love cannot now be compared to fire, 
without some degree of disgust : it has been jusfly 
objected against Homer, that the lion is too often 
introduced into his similies ; all the variety he is 
able to throw into them, not being sufficient to keep 
alive the reader's surprise. 

To explain the influence of comparison upon the 
mind, I have chosen^ the simplest case, to wit, the 
first sight of two animals of the same kijid, differing 
ia size' only : but to complete the theory, other cir- 
cumstances must be taken in. And the next stm*- 
position I make, is where both animals, separately 
femiikr to the ^ectittor, are brought ioge&er for 
the first time. In th€* case, the efect df magnify- 
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iDg and diminishing, is found remarkably greyer 
than in that first mentioned ; and the reason will 
appear upon analysing the operation : the first feel-- 
ing we have is of surprise at the uncommon differ- 
ence of two creatures of the same species : we are 
next sensible, that the one appears less, the ottjer 
Uirger, than they did formerly ; and that new cir- 
cumstance, increasing our surprise, makes us ima- 
gine a still greater opposition between the s^msds 
tnan if we had formed no notion of them before- 
hand. 

I shall confine myself to one other supposition ; 
That the spectator was sLcquainted beforehand with 
one of the animals only, the lap-dog for example. 
This new circudfistance will vary the eflfect ; for in- 
stead of widening the natural difference, by en- 
larging in appearance the one animal, and dimi- 
nishing the ottier in proportion, the whole apparent 
alteration will rest upon the lap-dog : the . surprise 
to find it less than it appeared formerly, directs to 
it our whole attention, and makes us conceive it 
to be a most diminutive creature : the mastiff in the 
mean time is quite overlooked. I am able to illus- 
trate this effect by a familiar example. Take a 
piece of paper, or of Unen tolerably white, and 
compare it with a pure white of the same kind: the 
judgment we formed of the first object is instantly 
varied ; aqd the surprise oq^asioned by finding it 
less white than was thought, producetli a hasty con-> 
miction that it is much less white than it is in reali- 
ty : vnthdrawing now the pure white, and imtitiiifip 
in its place a deep blacky the surpriae occasicuoreq 
by that new circumstance carries us to the o^er ex^ 
treme, and makes us conceive the object first men- 
tioned to be a pure white : and thus experience 
compeb us to acknowledge, that our ^mottopshiiviie 
an influence ev^n upon our eye-sight Tt»s expexi-* 
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snent leads to a general observation^ That Whate- 
Yeris found more strange or beautiful than was ex- 
pected, is judged to be more strange or beautiM 
than it is in reality. Hence a cotnmon artifice, to 
depreciate beforehand what we wish to make a 
figure in the oj^inion of others. 

The comparisons employed by poets and ora- 
tors, are of the kind last mentioned ; for it is al- 
ways a known object that is to be magnified or les- 
sfened. The former is eflFected by likening it to 
some grand object, pr by contrasting it with one of 
an opposite character. To effectuate the latter, the 
method muSt be reversed : the object must be con- 
Uasted with soihething superior to it, or likened to 
wmetbing inferior. The whole effect is produced 
upon the principal object, which by that means is 
elevated above its rank, or depressed below it. 

In accounting for the effect that any unusual re- 
semblance or dissimilitude hath upon the n^ind. po 
cause has been mentioned but surprise; and^tp 
prevent confusion, it was proper to discuss that 
cause jSrst But surprise is not tl^e only cause of 
the effect described : another concurs which ope- 
rates perhaps not less powerfully, namely, a prin- 
ciple m human ns^ture th&t lies still in obscurity, 
not having been unfolded by any writer, though its 
^effects Bxe extensive ; and as it is not distinguished 
by a proper name, the reader must be satisfied with 
the foUovdng description. Every man who studies^ 
himself or others, must be sensible of a tendency 
or propcJnsity in the mind, to complete every work 
that is begun, and to cany things to their full per- 
fection. There is little opportunity to display that 
'^propensity upo^ natural operations, which are sel- 
dom left imperfect ; but in the operations of art, it 
hath great scope : it impels us to persevere in our 
•wn work, aha to wish for the completioa pf what 
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another is doirig : we feel a sensible pleasure when 
the work is brought to perfection ; and our pain i^ 
no less sensible when we are disappointed. Hence 
our uneasiness, when an interesting story is broke 
off in the middle, when a piece of music ends wilhr 
out a close, or when a building or garden is left ub« 
finished. The same propensity operates in makin{ 
collections, such as the whole works good and ba^ 
of any author. A certain, person attempted to col- 
lect prints of all the capital paintings, and succeed- 
ed except as to a few. La Bruyere remarks, that 
an anxious search was made for these ; not for their 
value, but to complete the set.* , 



* The examples above given, are of Iking^ tliat can be carried to an eii4 
or conclusion. But the same uneasiness is perceptible with respeet to things 
that admit tiot any conclusion ; witness a series that has no end, commonly 
called an wfiniie seriu. The mind moving along such a senes, begins sopa 
to feel an tineasiness/ which becomes more and more sensible, in continu-' . 
ing its progress without hope of an end. 

An unbounded prospect doth, not long continue agreeable : we soofi 
ffeel a slight unfeasines', which increases with the time we bestow upon 
'the prospect. Anaveilue without a terminating o^ect, is one iofitance 
of an/linfoounded prospect ; and we might hope to find the cause of 
its disagfeeableness, it ^it resembled an infinite series. The eye in- 
deed promises no resemblance ; for the sharpest eye-commandi but a cef> 
tain length of space, and there it is bounded, however obscurely. But 
the mind perceives things a^ they exist; and the line Is carried on 
in - idea without end ; .in which respect 9u oAbounded prospect i^ simi- 
lar to an infinite series. In fact, the ^ubeasiness of an unbounded 
prospect, differs very little in its feeling from that of an infinite series ; 
and therefore we n^ay reasonably presume, that both proceed from tiie 
same cause. 

We next consider a prospect Unbounded every way, as, for example, » 
grcKit plain pr the ocean, viewed from aii eminence. We feel here an 
uneasiness occasioned by the want of an end or termination, precisely 
as in the other cases. A prospect unbounded every way,, is indeed 
$o far singular, as at fiiist to be more pleasant than a prospect that is 
unbounded in one direction only, and afterward to be more painful. But 
these circumstances are easily explained, without wounding the gestMl 
theory, the pleasure we feel at first, is a vivid emotion of grandeur,' 
arising from tl^e. immense extent of the object : and to increase the pain 
we feel afterward for the wi£ht of a termination, there concurs . «i pilin of a: 
different kind occasioned by strettihiog the eye to comprehend so wide a 
prospe'ct ; a pair) that gradually Increases With the repeated efforts we litdfiB^ 
to grasp the whole. , " . • 
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The final cause of the piopensitj is an additional 
proof of its existence : human works are of no sig- 
iK^cancy till thej be completed ; and reason is not 
always a sufficient counterbalance to indolence : 
f^me principle over and above is necessaiy, to ex^ 
tite our industry, and t^ prevent our stopping short 
in tbjB middle of the course* 

We need not lose time to describe the co-epora- 
tion of the foregoing propensity with. surprise, in 
producing the elect that follows any unusual re- 
semblance or dissimilitude. SurprLte first operates, 
and carries our opinion of the resemUance or disr 
Bimilitude beyond truth. The propensity we have 
been describing carries us still farther ; mr itforces 
upon the mind a conviction, that the resemblance 
or dissimilitude is complete. We need no better 
illustration, than the resemblance that is fancied' in 
some pebUes to ^ tr^e or an insect ; which resem* 
Mance, however faint in reality, is conceived to be 
wonderfully perfect. The tendency to complete a 
i^esemblance acting jointly vrith surprise, carries the 
mind sometimes so far, as even to presume upon 
future events. In the Greek traged;^ entitled Phi- 
neidesj those unhappy women, seeing the place 
where it was intended they should be slain, cried 
out with anguish, ^^ They now saw their cruel des* 
^ tiny had condemned theui to die in that place, 
^ bemg the same where they had been exposed in 
«^ thefr infency.''** 

The propensity to advance every thing to its 
perfection, not only co-operates with surprise to 

It is'the same principlet if I mittake not, whieh operalM imperesptihlj 
with, respect to quantity ilnd nuo^ber. Another's property indented into my 
field, gives me uneasiness ; fcnd I am eager to make the pnrchase, not for 
profit, but in ^er to square my field. Xen^'and hb army, in their passage 
lo Greece, were suniptuousteentertained by Pythiusthe Lydian: Xerxes 
recompensed li^;<W(|iA^0004larics, which he wanted to complete the sum 
of four million«7 ' •' . 

* Aristotle, Poet. eap. 17. 

Vol. I. 3()a 
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deceive tiie mind, but of itself is able to p]x>di]ce 
that effect. Of this we see many instances whev^ 
there is no place. forvSurprise ; and the first I sfa'alf 
give is. of resemblance. Unvrntj^dque eodem modo^ 
dissohitur jjpia coUigatum. est^ is a maxim in tb^ 
Roman law that has no foundation in truth; for 
tying and loosing, buildings and demolishing, are 
acts opposite to each other, and are performed hy 
opposite means : but when the^e acts are connected 
by. their relati<m to the same subject, their connex- 
ion leads us to Imagine a sort of resemblance be^ 
tween tfaem, which by the foregoing propensity is 
conceived to be as complete as possible. The next 
instance shall be of contrast. Addison obser^^es^ 
^^That.the palest features look the most agreeable 
" in white ; that a face which is overflusned ap- 
^^.peais to advantage in the deepest scarlet; .and 
^^that a dark complexion is not a little alleviated 
** by a black hood."* The foregoing propensity 
serves to account for. these appearances ; to nlake 
which evident, one of the cases shall suffice. A 
complexion, however dark, never approaches to 
black: When these colojurs "appear together, their 
opposition strikes us : and the propensity we have 
to complete the Qpposition makes the darknegli of 
complexion vanish out of sight. , 

The operation of ttlis propensity, even where : 
there is no ^ound for surprise, is not confined to 
opinion or conviction : So powpifttl it is, as to malte 
tis sometimes proceed to. action, in order to com- ! 
plete^a resemblance or dissimilitude. If this af^ 
pear obscure, it will be made clear by the follow- ' 
m^ instances. Upon what principle is the lex tali- 
onis founded, other than to make the punishment 
resemble the mischief? Reason dictates, that there 

^ Spectator, No. 2^« 
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ought to be* a conformity or resemblance between 
a crime and its punishment : aad the foregoing pro- 
pensity impels us to make the resemblance as com- 
plete as possible. Titus' Livius, under the influ- 
ence of that propensity, accounts for a certain pu- 
nishment by a resemblance between it and the 
crime, too subtile for common^prehehsion. Treat- 
ing of Mettus Fuffetius, the Alban general who, 
for treachery to the Romans his allies, was sen- 
tieaced to be torn in pieces by horses, he puts the 
following speech in the mouth of Tullus Hostilius, 
who decreed the punishment. ^* Mf^tte Fujffeti, ih- 
** quit, si ipse discere posses (idem ac foedera ser- 
•* vare, vivo tibi ea disciplina a me adhibita esset. 
^^ Nunc, quoniam tuum insanabile ihgenium est, at 
^^ tu tue s^pplicio doce humanum ^enus, ea sancta 
^' credere, quae a te violata sunt. Lit igitur pauIo 
^^ ante aniaium inter Fidenatem Romanamque rem 
^' ahcipitem gessisti, ita jam comus passim distra- 
*^ hendum dabis."* By the sffiie mfluence, the 
sentence is often executed upon the veiy spot where 
the criine was coitnmitted. In the Electra of So- 
phocles, {Igistheus is dragged from the theatre into 
an inner room of the supposed palace, to suffer 
death where he murdered Agamemnon. Shaks* 

})eare,, whose- knowledge of nature is no less pro- 
bund than extensive, has not overiooked this pro-r 
peusity: 

Othello. Get me some poUon, lago, this night; III not expos- 
tulate with her, lest her body and her beauty uoprovlde my mind 
again ; this night, lago. 

lago. Do it not with poison ; strangle her in bed, even in the 
jbed she hath contaminated. 

OfkeUo, Good, good : The justice of it pteases ; rery good. 

OihOlo, Act W. Sc: 0. 



* Jib. i. sect. 28. 
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Warmek. Fron» off the gatet of York fetch down the bead» 
IToar father's bead, which Clifford placed there, 
loetead whereof let his supply the roont. 
Motsure for measure ii^ust he answered. 

Third Part ofHenrj VL ^et IL Sc. f , 
• ■ , ■ . 

Pfirsons in thek- last moments are generaU^ ^eked 
tunith an anxietj toJ|e buried with their relations. 
In the Amynta of ll»3o, the lover, hearing th^it his 
mistress was torn to pieces hj a wolf, exj^resses a 
desire to die the same death.^ 

Upon the subject in geperal I have two remarks 
to add. The nrst concerns resemblance, which, 
when too^ entire^ hath no effect, however differest 
in kind the things compared may be. The remaik 
is applicable to works of art only ; f^r natural db* 
jects of different kinds have scarce eveji au^ eative 
r^emblance. To give an example in a work /of 
art, marble is a sort of matter very different from 
what composes an animal; and marble cut into a 
human figure proillces great pleasure by the resem^ 
blanqe ; but, if a marble statue be coloured like a 
picture^ the resemblance is so entire, as at a <Jip- 
tance to make the statue appear a person : we dis- 
cover the mistake when we approach ; and no otber 
emotion is raised, but surprise occasioned by the 
deception : The figure still app^{u^ a real person, 
pither than an imitation ; and we must use reflec* 
tion to correct the mistake. This cannot happen 
in a picture ; for the resemblance can never be so 
entire as to disguise the imitation. 

The other remark relates to contrast Emolloas 

make the greatest figure when contrasted in sucees- 

4iion : but the succession ought neither to be rapid, 

nor immoderately slow : if too slow^ the effect ^of 

ccfitrast h»Qmes faint by the distance of the emo- 

*AiCtIV.Sc.2 
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tkms ; and if rapid, no single emotion baa room to 
expand itself to its. foil size, bilt is stifled, as it 
lyere, in the birth, by a succeeding emotion.. The 
funeral oration of the Bishop of Meaux, up<w the 
Duchess of Orleans, is a perfect hodge-podge of 
;^[^erful and melancholy representations!, toUowing 
'eack. other in the quickest succession: (H>posite 
emotions are best fdt ii^uipession ; but eacn emo- 
tion separately should fife raised to it3 due pitch, 
before anoth^ be introduced. 

What is above laid down, will enable us to de- 
)|ermine a Very important question concerning emo- 
tions raised by the fine arts ; namely^ Whether 
Ibught similar emotions to succeed each othe)r, or 
dissimilar ? The emotions raised, by the sfine arts 
ai^e for the most part too nearly related to make a 
figure by resemblance ; and for that reas<m. their 
ducdession ought to be regulated as much as possi- 
ble by contrast This holds confessedly in epic 
imd dramatic cpmpositions ; and the best writecs, 
led, peirb^ps, by taste more than by reasoning, have 
^nerally aimed at that beauty. It holds e^uaUy 
m music : in the same cantata, all the variety of 
emotioils that are within the power o£s music may 
not only, be indulged, but, to mal^ the greatest 
figure, ought to be contrasted. In gardening, therq 
is an additional reason for the rule #the emotions 
raised by that art are at best so faint, that every 
artifice should be employed to give them their ut- 
most .vigour: a fidd may be laid out iiTgrand, 
sweet, gay, neat, wild, melancholy scenes; and 
when these are viewed in succession, grandeur 
0Ught to be contrasted vnth neatness, ' regularity 
'With wildness, and gaiety with melancholy, so as 
that each emotion may succeed its opposite: nay, it 
is an improvement to intermix in tne succession 
rude uncultivated spots as well as unbounded 
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views, which in themselves are disaereeable, but 
in succession heighten the .feeling of the agreeable 
objects ; and we have nature for our guide, which 
in her most beautiful landscapes often intermixes 
rugged rocks, dirty marshes, and barren stony 
heaths. The greatest' masters of music have the 
same view in their compositions : the second'part. 
of an Italian son^ seldHn^icoiVveys any sentiment ; 
and, by its harshness, seems purposely contrivedl 
to give a greater relish foir ihe interesting parts of* 
the composition. ' : vb 

A small garden comprehended under a singl^'^ 
view, affords little opportunity for that erabelliah:;, 
ment. Dissimilar emotions require different tones 
of mind ; and therefore in conjunction can never be 
pleasapt :* gaiety and sweetness may be combined, 
or wildness and gloominess ; but a composition of 
gfi^iety and gloominess is distasteful. The rude 
uncultivated compartment of furze and bro6m in 
Richmond garden hath a good effect in the success 
sion of objects ; but a spot of that nature would be 
in^uiferable in the midst of a polished parterre or 
flower-plot. A garden, therefore, if not of great 
extent,, admits not dissimilar emotions ; and in or- 
namenting a small garden, the safest course is to 
confine it to a single expression. For the same 
reason, a lanasciape ought also to be confined to a 
single expression ; and accordingly it is a rule in 
painting, that if the subject be gay, every figure 
ought to contribute to that emotion. 

Ft follows from the foregoing train of reasoning^ 
that a garden near a great city ought to have an 
air of solitude. The solitariness auain of a waste 
country ought to be contrasted in forming a garden j 
no temples, no obscure walks; hnXjets d^eauj ca,§- 

* See Chapter n. Fart iv. 
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cades, objects active, gay, and splendid. Nay, 
such a garden should in some . measure avoid imi- 
tating nature, by taking on an extraordinary ap- 
pearance of regularity ^and art, to show the busy 
hapd of man, which in a waste cquntiy has a fine 
eflfect by contrast* 

It may be gathered from .what is said above,* 
that wit and ridicule make not an agreeable mix* 
ture with grandeur. Dissimilar emotions have a 
fine eifect in a slow succession ; but in a rapid sue-- 
cession, which approaches to co-existence, they 
will not be relished : in the midst of a laboured and 
elevated description of a battle, Virgil introduces a 
ludicrous image, which is certainly out of its 
place: 

Obvius ambustumtorrem Chorioeusab ara 
Corripit, venieDti Ebuso^plagamque fereoti 
Occupat OS fammis: illi ingeDd luirba reluiit, 
Nidoremque ambusta dedit. 

JEnHd, Til. ^9S. 

The following image is no less ludicrous, nor less 
improperly pureed : 

Meotre fan questi i bejlici stromenti 
P«rche debbiano tosto in uso porsje, 
l\ gran nemico de Inhumane genti 
Contra i Cfaristiani i lividi dccbS torse : 
£ br v«ggendo a le beU' opre iDtenti, 
Ambo le labra per furor si morse : 
G qdal tauro ferito, il sup dotore , 

Verso tiau^hiando e sospirando fupre. 

Gerusah eanUiv.at, I, 

It would, however, be too austere to banish al- 
together ludicrous images from an epic poem. This 

• Chapter n. part iv. 
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poem doth not always soar above the clouds : it 
admits .g(!eat variety ; apd upon occasion can de- 
seeod even to the ground without sinking. In its 
ikiOTe familiar tones, a Judicroiis scene may be in* 
troduced without impropriety^ This is done ^ 
Vii^l*-in a foot-race; the circumstances of whiCn, 
not* excepting the ludicrous part, are copied firoiii 
Homerwf After a fit of merriment, we ;are, it is 
true, the less disposed to the serious and sublime : 
but then, a ludicrous scene, by unbending the m^d 
from severe application to more interesting sub- 
jects may prevent fatigue, and preserve our relj^ 
entire. > • 

* mn, lib. V. f niad, book zxitt. t 789. 



CHAPTER iX; 

Uniformity aud Variety. 

IN attempting to explain uniformity and va- 
riety, in order to show now we are affected by 
these circumsts^nces, a doubt occmB, what method 
ought to be foHowed- in adhering close to the 
subject, I foresee difficulties ; and yet by indulging 
such a circuit as may be necessaiy for a satisfacto- 
ry view, I probably shall incur the censure of wan- 
dering.-^Yet the dread of censis'e ought not to 
prevail oyer^ what is pmper : beside , that the in- 
tended circuit will leaa to some collateral matters, 
that are not only curious, but of considerable im- 
portance in the science of human nature. 
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The necessary Xi^ccession of perceptions may b6 
examined in two (nperent views ; one with respect 
t6 order and connek^ion, and one with respect to 
uniformity and varietJiT* In the first view it is han- 
dled above :* and I now proceed to the second. 
The world we inhabit is replete with things no 
less remarkable for their variety than for their 
number: these, unfolded by the wonderful me- 
chanism of external sense, furnish the mind with 
many perceptions; which, joined with ideas of 
Wiemory, of imagination, and of reflection, form a 
t?6mplete train that has not a gap or interval. This 
train of perceptions and ideas depends very little 
on will. The mind, as has been observed,t is so 
constituted, *' That it can by no effort break off the 
'' succession of its ideas, nor keep its attention 
" long fixed upon the same object r' we can arrest 
a perception in' its course ; we can shorten its natu- 
ral duration, to make room for another ; we can 
ya.rj the succession, by change of place or of 
amusement ; and%e can in some measure prevent 
Tariety, by frequently recalling the same object af- 
ter short intervals : but still there must be a suc- 
cession, and a change from one perception to ano- 
ther. By artificial means, the succession may be 
retarted or accelerated, may be rendered more va- 
rious or niore uojiform, but in one shape or another 
ifi unavoidable. 

The train, even when left to its ordinary co^^se, 
is not always uniform in its motion ; there are na-^ 
tutal causes that accelerate or retard it considera- 
bly. The first I shall mention, is a peculiar con- 
stitution of mind. One man is distinguished from 
anothcir, by no circumstance more remarkably, than 
his train of perceptions : to a cold languid temper 

• Chapter!. t Locke, book ii. chap. 14. 
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belongs a slow coufse of perceptions, which occa* 
$iai» a dullness of apprehension and slug^bness 
in action : to a warm temper, on the contrary, he-* 
longs a ^uick course of perceptions, which occa-* 
sions quickness of apprehens)j;^n and activity in bu- 
ainess. The Asiatic nations'', the Chinese espe- 
cially, are observed to be more cool and deliberate 
than the Europeans : may not the reason be^ that 
heat enervates by exhausting the spirits ? and that 
a certain degree of cold, as in the middle regions 
of Europe, bracing the fibres, rouseth the niind, 
and pioauceth a brisk circulation of thought, ac- 
coBp^anied with vigour in action ? In youth is ob- 
servable a quicker succession of perceptions than 
in old age: and hence, in youth a remarkable 
avidity for variety of amusements, which in riper 
years give place to more uniform and more sedate 
occupation. This qualifies men of middle age 
for business, where activity is required, but with a 
greater proportion of uniformity than variety. In 
old age, a slow and languid suoftession makes va- 
riety unnecessary ; and for that reason, the aged, 
in all thdr motions, are generally governed by an 
habitual uniformity. Whatever be the cause, we 
may venture to pronounce, that heat in the ima^- 
nation and temper, is always connected with a Im^ 
flow of perceptions. 

The natural rate of Succession, depends ^iso in 
some degree, upon the particular perceptions Aat 
compose the train. An agreeable object, taking 
a strong hold of the mind, occasions a slower suc- 
ces^on than when the objects are indifferent : gcan^ 
deur and novelty fix the attention for a considerabte 
time, exckiding all other ideas : and the mind thiMf 
occupied is sensible of no vacuity. Some emo- 
tions, by hurrying the mind from object to object, 
accelerate the succession. Where the train is com- 
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^os^ of connected perceptions or ideas, tb^ inic* 
session is quick ; for it is bo ordered by nature, 
that the mind goes easily and sweetty along colfH 
fleeted objects.* On the other hand, the &uccess|oi!^ 
^ust be slow, where the train is composed 4b( un- 
connected perceptions or ideas, which fiad not fe$^ 
dy access to the mind ; and that an unoonnected 
object is not admitted without a struggle, ^ppeaiB 
from 'the tmsettled state of tlj^ mind for some iMi^ 
*nents after stich an object is presented, wavering 
between it and the former train : during ^hat dhon 
period one or other of the- former objects will in» 
trade, perhaps oftener than once^ till the altentioa 
he fixt entirely upon the new object. The «ame 
observations are applioable to ideas suggested by 
language : the mind can bear a quick sudoession <rf 
relafted ideas ; but an unrelated idea, for which the 
mind is not prepared, takes time to make an iYM^ 
pression ; and therefore a trsfin composed of such 
ideas, ought to proceed with a slow pace. Hence 
an epic poem, a play, or any story coimected in aM 
its parts, may be perused in a shorter time, than a 
book of maxims or apothegms, of which a quick 
succession creates botn confusion and fatigue. 

Such latitude hath nature indulged in th^ rate of 
succession : what latitude it indulges with respect 
to unifonnity, we proceed to examine. The uni-r 
fdrmity or variety of a train, so far as composed of 
perceptions, depends on the particular objects that 
surround the percipient at the time. The present 
occupation must also have an influence ; for one is 
sometimes engaged in a multiplicity of affair^, 
sometimes altogether vacant. A natural train of 
ideas of memory is more circumscribed, each obpct 
being, by some connexion, linked to what precedes 

* Sec Chapter I. 
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ftnd to what follows it : these connexions, tp}iich 
are many, and of different kinds, afford scope for a 
^sufficient degree oFvariety ; and at the same tim^ 
mreveot that degree whicn is unpleasant by excessk 
Temper and constitution also have an influence 
here, as well as upon the rate of succession: a 
man of a calm and sedate temper, admits not wilr- 
lingly any idea but what is regularly introduced by 
a proper connexion ;^ one of a roving disposition 
embraces with avidity every new idea, however 
slender its relation be to those that preceded \%: 
Neither must we overlook the nature of the peyr 
ceptions that compose the tr^in ; for their influence 
is no less with respect to uniformity aqd variety, 
than with respect to the rate of succession. Th^ 
mind enpossed by any passion, love or hatred, 
hoi)e or tear, broods over its object, and can bear 
no interruption ; and in such a state, the train of 
perceptions must not only be slow, but extremely 
uniform. Anger newly inflaiped eagerly grasps its 
object, and leaves not a cranny in the mind for anr 
other thought but of revenge. In the character of 
Jlotspur, that state of mind is represented to th^ 
life ; a picture remarkable for likeness as well as 
ibr high colouring, 



ffbrctater. Peace, cqusin, say na more. 
And now I will unclasp a secret book. 
And to your quick conceiving discontent^ 
I'll read you matter, deep and dani[;eroui; 
As full of peril and adventurous spirit 
As to o^erwalk a- current roaring loud, 
On the UQSteadfast footing of a spear. 

Hotspur, If he fall in, good night. Or sink or swim, 
S«^ danger from the east into the west, 
So honour cross it from the north to south ; 
And let th? m grapple. Oh ! the blood more stirs 
^p rpuse ^ lion than ^o start a hare. 
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JForceBier. Those 9ame noble Scots* 
That are your prisoners 

Hotspur, IMl kaop them all ; 
By Henv'n, fae shall not have a Scot ofthem^c 
Ifo ; if a Scot woald save his soul, he shall not '/■ 
J^U keep (hem, by this hand* 

fferceater. You start awray. 
And lend no ear unto my purposes : 
Those pris'ners you Shall keep. 

Hotspur. I will, that's €at : 
He said he would not ransom Mortimer : 
Forbade my ton8;ue to speak of >lortimer n, 
But I will find him when he lies asleep, 
And in his ear HI holla Mortimer! 
Nay, I will have a Marling taught to speak 
Nothing but Mariim^r, and give it him, 
To keep his anger still in motion. 

Worcester, Heat* you, cousin, a word. 

Hotspur, All studies here I solemnly defy. 
Save how to gall and pinch this Bolingbroke ; 
^nd that same sword-.and-buckler Prince of Walefl^ 
{But that I thin^ his father loves him not, 
And would be glad he met with some mischsince,) 
N have him poisonM with a pot of ale. 

Worcester, Farewell, my kinsman, I will talk to you 
HVhen you are better tempered to attend. 

King Henry IF. Act I. Sc. 4. 

I 

Having viewed a train.of perceptions as directed 
by nature, and the variations it is> susceptible of 
from different necessary causes^ we proceed to ex- 
amine how far it is subjected to will ; for that this 
faculty hath some influence, is observed above. 
And first, the rate of succession may be . retarded 
by insisting upon one object, and propelled by 
dismissing another before its time. But such vo- 
luntary mutations in the natural course of succes- 
sion, have limits that cannot be extended by the 
most painful efforts : which will appear from con- 
sidering, tha;t the mind circumscribed in its capa-^ 
city, cannot, at the same instant admit many per- 
peptions ; and when replete, that it hath not place 
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for new perceptions, tHI others Are removed \ con- 
sequently, that a voluntary change of perceptions 
cannot he instantaneous, as the time it requires sete 
bounds to the velocity of succession. On the otber 
hand, the power we have to arrest a flying percep*- 
tion, is equally limited : ^nd the reason is, that me 
longer we detain any perception, the more difficulty 
we find in the operation ; till, the difficulty becom- 
ing insurmountable, we are forced to quit our bold, 
and to permit the train to take its usual course. 

The power we have over ^his train as to unifor- 
mity and variety, is in some cases very great, in 
others very little. A train composed of perceptions 
of external objects, depends entirely on the place 
we occupy, and admits not more nor less variety 
but by change of place. A train composed of ideas 
of memoiy, is still less under our power ; beca^use 
Tve cannot at will call up any idea that is not con- 
nected with the train.* But a train of ideas sug- 
gested by reading, may be varied at will, provided 
we have books at band. 

The power that nature hath given us over our 
train of perceptions, may be greatly strengthened 
by proper discipline, and by an early application 
to business ; witness some mathematicians, who go 
far beyond common nature in slowness and wau 
formity; and still more persons devoted to reli- 
gious exercises, who. pass whole days in contem** 
plation, and impose upon themselves long and se« 
vere penances. With respet to celerity and variety^ 
it is not easily conceived what length a habit of 
activity in affairs will carry some men. Let a stran* 
^r, or let any person to \i4iom the si^t is m>t 
familiar, attend the Chancellor of Great Si^itttiii 
through the labours but of one day^ dhiring a ses- 
stoB of Parliament : how great will li^e his aston|shu 

Sco Cfaftpter I. 
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ment ! what multiplicity g[ law bmintss, what deq> 
thinking, and what elaborate application to mattenr 
of government ! The train of perceptions must in 
tibat great man be accelerated tar beyond the ordi« 
nary course of nature : yet no confusion or hurry ; 
but in every article the greatest order and accuracy. 
Such is the force of habit. How happy is man, to 
have the command of a principle of action that can 
elevate him so far above the ordinary condition of 
humanity!* 

We are now ripe for considering a train of per- 
ceptions, with respect to pleasure and pain : and 
to tliat speculation peculiar attention must be j^lven, 
because it serves to explain the effects that ^inifor- 
mity and variety have upon the mind. A man, 
v^en his perceptions flow in their natural course, 
feels himself free, light, and easy, especially after 
any foi^cible acceleration or retardation. On the 
ether band, the accelerating or retarding the natu- 
tal course, Excites a pain, which, though scarcely 
f«lt in small removes, becomes considerable toward 
the extremes. Aversion to fix on a single object for 
a long time, or to take in a multiplicity of objects 
m a short time, is remarkable m children ; and 
equally so in men unaccustomed to business : a man 
kc^ishes when the succession is very slow ; and, 
if he grow not impatient, is apt t6 fall asleep : du- 
ring a rapid succession, he hath a feelitts as if his 
hftad were turning^ round ; he is fatigued, and his 

Kin resembles that of weariness after bodily la- 
ur. 
• But a moderate course vdH not satisfy the mind, 
«ntesa the perceptions be also diversified : number 
without variety is not suikient to constitute an 
agreeable tmin. In comparing a few objects, uni- 
formity is pleasant ; but the frequent reiteration of 

* This sbapter was composed in the year 1763. 
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unUbrtn objects becomes unpleasant : one tires of a 
scene that is not diversified ; and soon feels a sort 
of unnatural restraint when confined within a aar*" 
row range, whether occasioned by a retarded sug^ 
cession, or by too great uniformity. An excess m 
variety is, on the other hand, fatiguing : which isf 
felt even in a train of related perceptions, much 
more of unrelated perceptions, which gain not 
admittance without efibrt : the effort, it is true^ is: 
scarce perceptible in a single instance ; but by 
frequent reiteration it becomes exceedingly pam- 
£ul. Whatever be the cau^e, the fact is certain, that 
a man never finds himself more at ease, than 4vbeii 
his pei^eptionl succeed each other with a certain . 
degree, not only of velocity, but also of variety. 
The pleasure that arises from a train of connected , 
ideas, is remarkable in a reverie ; especially where -^ 
the imagination interposeth, and is active in coiA- 
ing new ideas, which is done with wonderfql facir? 
Hty : one must be sensible^ that the (Serenity and 
ease, of the mind in that state, makes a great part 
of the enjoyment. The case is different where ex- 
ternal objects enter into the train ; for these, mab>. 
ing their appeeurance without order, and without 
connexion, save that of contiguity, form a train of 
perceptiorts that may be extremely uniform or ex^^ 
tremcly diversified ; which, for opposite reasons, are 
both of them painfuL 

To alter, by an act of will, that degree of va- 
riety which nature requires, is not less painful, than 
to alter that degree of velocity which it reqwresu 
Contemplation, when the mind is lon^ attached to 
one subject, becomes painful by restraming the free 
range of perception : curiosity, and the prospect 
of useful discoveries, may fortify one to bear tb»t: 
pain: but it is deeply felt by the bulk of mankind^ 
and produceth in them aversion to aJU abstra<^t. 
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scietices. In any profession or calling, a train of 
operation that is simple and reiterated without in- 
tromission, makes the operator languish, and lose 
vigour : he complains neither of too great labour, 
BOr of too little action ; but regrets the want of va- 
riety, and the being obliged to do the same thing 
over and over : where the operation is sufficiemly 
varied, the mind retains its vigour, and is pleased 
with its condition. Actions again create uneasiness 
when excessive in number or variety, though in 
every other respect pleasant : thus a throng of bu- 
siness in law, in physic, or in traffic, distresses and 
distracts the mind, unless vji^here a habit of applica- 
tion is acquired by long and constant exercise : the 
excessive variety is the distressing circumstance ; 
and the mind suffers grievously by being kept con- 
stantly upon the stretch. ^ 

With relation to involuntary causes disturbing 
that degree of variety which nature requires, a 
sKght pain affecting one part of the bbdy without 
variation, becomes, by its constancy and long dura- 
tion, almost insupportable: the patient, sensible 
that the pain is not increased in degree, complains 
of its constancy more than of its severity, of its 
engrossing Jiis whole thoughts, and admitting no 
other object. A shifting pain is more tolerable, 
because change of place contributes to variety: and 
an intermitting pain, suffering other objects to*in- 
tervene, still more so. Again, any single colour 
or sound, often returning becomes unpleasant; as 
may be observed in viewing sf train of similar apart- 
ments in a great house painted with the same co- 
lour, and in hearing the prolonged tollings of a 
bell. Colour and^und varied within certain li- 
mits> though without any order, are pleasant ; wit- 
ness the various colours of plants and flowers in a 
field, and the* various notes of birds in a thicket : 

Vot. }. 32a 
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itoci-ease the numbeir of variety, and the feelihg bc^ 
comles unpleasant ; thub a grteat variety of colour^, 
crowded upon a small canvass, br id quick suctes^ 
sioh, create an uneasy feeling, which is prevented 
by putting the colours at a greatet distance from 
each other, either of place or of time*. A number of 
voices in B, crowded assembly, a number of ani- 
ihMs collected in a mai^et^ produce an unpleasant 
feeling ; though a few of them together, or all of 
them in a moderate succeission, would be pleasaiit 
And because of the same excess in variety, a nonf- 
ber of pains felt in different parts of the body, a* 
the same instant or in a rapid succession, are afi 
exquisite torture* 

The pleasure or pain resulting from a train of 
perceptions in different circumstances, are a beau- 
tiful contrivance of nature for valuable puipo3ed« 
But being sensible, ^ that the mind, inflamed with 
speculations so l^ighly ihtei'estihg, is beyond mea- 
sure disposed to conviction ; I shall be watchful to 
admit no argument br remark, but what appeeos 
solidly founded ; and with that caution I proceed 
to unfold these purposes. It is occasionally ob- 
served above, that persons of a phlegmatic tem- 
perament, having a sluggish train of perceptions, 
are indisposed to action ; and that activity con- 
stantly accompanies a brisk floty of perceptioife. 
To ascertain tnat fact, a man need not go abroad 
for experiments : reflecting on things Massing in 
his own mind, he will find, that a brisK circula- 
tion of thought constantly prompts him to actidH; 
and that he is averse to action when his perceptioiis 
languish in their course. But as man by nature te 
formed for action, and must be active in order to bfe 
happy, nature hath tindly provided against itidth- 
lence, by annexing pleasure to a moderate couiSe 
of perceptions, and by making any temaikable f fe- 
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tArdatkm painful A slow course of perceptions is 
attended with anotj|^r bad effect ; man, in a few 
capital cases, is governed by propensity or instinct ; 
but in matters that admit deliberation and choice, 
ic^ason is assigned him for a guide : now, as rea- 
soning requires often a great compass of ide^, 
their succession ought to be so quick as readily to 
liirnish everjr motive that may be necessary for ma- 
.(ure deliberation. ; in a languid succession, motives 
^1 often occur after action is commenced, when it 
is too late to retreat. 

Nature hath guarded man, her favourite^ against 
9. succession too rapid, no less carefully than against 
one too stow : both are equally painful, though the 
,pain is not the same in botfi. Many are the good 
effects of that contrivance. In the first place, as 
the exertion of bpdily faculties is by certain pain* 
ful sensations confined within proper limits, Na- 
ture is equally provident with respect to the nobler 
faculties of the mind : the pain of an accelerated 
^course of perceptions, is Nature's admonition to 
r^ax our pace, and to admit a more gentle exertion 
of thought Another valuable purpose is disco- 
vered upon rejecting in what manner objegts are 
irnprinted on the mind: to give the memory firm 
hofd of an external object, time is required, even 
.ivher^ attention is the greatest ; and a inoderate de- 
^^e of attention, which is the common, case, must 
.l)^ continued still longer to jii*oduce the same ^f- 
jfex;t : a rapid succession, accordingly, must prevent 
objects from making an impression so deep as to 
h^ pf real service in life ; and Nature, for the sake 
of memory, has, by a painful feeling, guarded 
^gjaSmi a rapid succession. . But d still more valu^ 
,§ble purpose is answered by the contrivance ; as, 
.p# the one hand, a i4uggish course of perceptions 
-Wdi^pp^i^tb tQ si^ptjioftj so, qn the ot^e;-, a cou^rse 
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too rapid impels to rash and precipitant actit^Rr: 
prudent conduct is the childlof deliberation and 
clear conception, fdr which there is no place in a 
rapid course of thought. Nature therefore, takins 
measures for prudent conduct, ha^ guarded us e^ 
fectually from precipitancy of thought foy making 
itpaiufuk 

J^f ature . t^t only proyides against a. succes^OR 
too slow or too quick, but makes the middle course 
extremely pleasant. Nor is that course confined 
within narrow bounds ; every 'man can naturally, 
without pain, accelerate or retard in some de^ee 
the rate of his perceptions. And he can do it in a 
still greater degree by the force of habit : a habit 
of contemplation annmilatei^ the pain of a retanied 
course of perceptions ; and a busy life, after long 
practice, makes acceleration pleasant. 

Concerning the final cause of our taste for varie- 
ty, it will be coBsider<*d^ that human affairs, com- 
plex by variety as well as number, require the dis- 
tributing our attention and activity in measure and 
proportion. Nature therefore, to secure a justdis- 
tidbiition corresponding to the variety of hum^ 
affairs, has made too great uniformity or too great 
variety in the? course of perceptions, equally tiH- 
pleasant : and indeed, were we addicted to either 
extreme, our interna,l constitution would be ill suit- 
ed to our external circumstances. At the sajiie 
time, where great uniformity of operation is re- 
quired-, as in several manufactures, or great varie- 
ty, as in law or physic, Nature, attentive to s^ 
our wants, hath also provided for these casesy by- 
implanting in the breast of every person, an efficsk- 
cidns principle that leads to habit : an obstinate 

f)erseverence in the same occupation, relieves from 
he piiin of excessive uniformity ; and the like per- 
severance in a quick circulation of different occu-- 
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:|iatioas, relieves from the pain of excessive variety, 
<And thus we come to take delight in several oc- 
iciipations, that by nature, without habit, are not a 
j4ilUe disgustful. 
■ A middle rate also in the train of perceptions 
i>etweeh uniformity and variety, is no less plea- 
sant than between quickness and slowness. The 
mind of man, so framed, is wonderfully adapted to 
the course of human affairs^ which are contmually 
-changing, but not without connexion : it is equally 
adapted to the acquisition of knowledge, which re- 
sults chiefly from discovering resemblances among 
^flferin^ objects, and differences among resem- 
'bling objects : such occupation, even abstracting 
•from the knowledge we acquire, is in itself de- 
lightful^ by preserving a middle rate between too 
great, uniformity and too great variety. . 

We are now arrived at the chief purpose of the 
present chapter; which is to consider uniformity 
and variety with relation to the fine arts, in order 
to discover if we can, when it is that the one ought 
to prevail, and when the other. And the know- 
ledge we have obtained, witt even at first view sug- 
gest a general observation. That in every woit <rf 
art, it must be agreeable, to find that degree of var- 
riety which corresponds to the natural course of our 
perceptions ; and that an excess in variety or in uni- 
fprmity must be disagreeable, by vaiying that na- 
tural course. For that reason, works of art admit 
more or less variety according to the nature of the 
subject: in a picture of an interesting event that 
istrongly attaches the spectator to a single object, 
the mind relishelh not a multiplicity of figures nor 
of ornaments : a picture representmg a gay sub- 
ject, admits great variety of figures and ornaments ; 
t^ecause these are agreeable to the mind in a cheer- 
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ful tone. The same observatioti is ap^cable to 
poetry and to music. 

It must at the same time be remarked, th^t om 
can bear a greater variety of natural objects, ihw 
of objects in a picture ; and a greater variety in a 
picture, than in a description. A real . object pr^ 
sented to view, makes an impression more readilj 
than when represented in colours, and much mor^ 
readily than when represented in words. HenGt 
it is, that the profuse variety of objects in some q^ 
turai landscapes, neither breed confusion nor 4* 
tigue : and for the same reason, there is plaee for 
greater variety of ornament in a picture tnan m» 
poem. A picture, however, like a building, ought 
' to be so simple as to be comprehended in one yiev^ 
Whether every one of Le Brun's pictures of Atexr 
ander's history will stand this test, is submittied (p 
judges. 

From these general observations, I proceed to 
particulars. In works exposed continually to pub- 
lie view, variety ought to be studied. It is a ruk 
accordingly in sculpture, to contrast the differcsit 
{imbs of a statue, in order to give it all the varietj 
possible. Though the cone, in a single, view, te 
more beautiful than the pyramid ; yet a pyrami^W 
steeple, because of its variety, is justly preferred 
For the same reason, the oval is preferred befcie 
the circle ; and painters, in copying buildings <9 
^ny regular work, give an air of variety? by j^ 
presenting the subject in an angular^ view : we m 
pleased with the variety, without losing sight of 
ti>e regularity. In a landscape representing aijir 
mals, those, especially of the same kinc^ oontraat 
ought to prevails to draw one sleeping? anoth^ 
awake; one sitting, another in motion ; xwje mos^ 
ing toward the spectator, another £[»m him^kilw 
Ufa of such a performance. 
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In Bvery sort of writing iatended for Amusement^ 
variety is necessary in proportion to the length of 
the work. Want of variety is sensibly felt in Da- 
rila's history of the civil wars of Franfce : the 
brents are indeed important and various ; but the 
reader languishes by a tiresome monotony of cha- 
racter, every person engaged being figured a con- 
summate politician, governed by interest only. It 
is hard to say, whether Ovid disgusts more by too 
great variety, or to great uniformity: his stories 
are all of the same kind, concluding invariably 
with the transformation of one being into another; 
and so far he is tiresome by excess in uniformity : 
he is not less fatiguing by excess in variety, hur- 
rying his reader incessantly from story to story, 
Ariosto is still more fatiguing than Ovid, by exceed- 
ing the just bounds of variety : not satisfied, like 
Ovid, with a succession in his stories, he distracts 
the reader^ by jumbling together a multitude of 
them without nny connexion. Nor is the Orlando 
Furioso less tiresdftwfe by its uniformity than the Me- 
tamorphoses, thou^ in a different manner : after 
a st<^ is brought to: a crisis, the read||^ intent on 
the catastrophe, is suddenly snatcheMhvay to a 
new story, which makes no impression qo long as 
the mind is occupied with the former. This tanta- 
lising method, from which the author never once 
swerves during the course of a long work, beside 
its uniformity, has another bad effect: it prevents 
that sympathy, which is raised by an interesting 
event when the reader meets With no interrup- 
tion. 

The emotions produced by our perceptions in 
a train, have been little considered, and less under- 
stood; the subject therefore required an elaborate 
discussion. It may surprise some readers to find 
variety treated as only contributing to make a feraia 
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(^perceptions pleasant,^ when it is commonly held 
to he a necessaiy ingredient in beauty of whatever 
kind ; according to the definition, ^' That beauty 
" consists in uniformity amid variety." But, after 
the subject is explained and illustrated as above, I 
presume it will be evident, that this definition, how- 
ever applicable to one or other species, is far from 
being just with respect to beauty in general :' varie- 
ty contributes no share to the beauty of a moral 
action, nor of a mathematical theorem : and num- 
berless are the beautiful objects of sight that have 
little or no variety in them ; a globe, the most uni- 
form of all figures, is of all the most beautiful ;^ 
and a square, though more beautiful than a trapl^-^ 
zium, hath less variety in its constitucfnt partS^^? 
The foregoing definition, which at best is but ob- 
scurely expressed, is only applicable to a number 
of objects ii;i a group or in succession, among which 
indeed a due mixture of uniformity and variety is 
always agreeable ; provided the p^orticular objects, 
separately considered, be in any degree beautiful, 
for unif<»tnity amid variety, among ugly objects, 
affords ^9i^||easure. This circumstance is totally 
omitted ioVe definition : and indeed to have men- 
tioned it, would at the very first glance have shovra 
the definition to be imperfect : for to define i)eauty 
as arising from beautiful objects blended together 
in a due proportion of uniformity and variety, would 
be too ^oss to pass current ; as nothing can be more 

Soss, than to employ in a definition the very term 
at i3 to be explained. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IX. 

Concerning the Works of Nature^ chiefly with respect 

to Uniformity/ and Variety. 

.- ' ' ' ' ' 

In things of Nature's workmanship, whether 

we regard their internal or external structure, beau- 
ty and design are equally conspicuous. We shall 
begin with the outside of nature, as what first pre- 
sents itself. 

, The figure of an organic body is generally regu- 
lar. The trunk of a tree, its branches, and their 
ramifications, are nearly round, and form a series 
regularly decreasing from the trunk to the smallest 
fibre : uniformity is no where more remarkable than 
in the leaves, which, in the same species, have all 
the same colour, size, and shape : the ^eeds and 
fruits are all regular figures, approaching, for the 
most part, to the globular form. Hence a plant, es-: 

!>ecially of the larger kind, with its trunk, oranches, 
bliage, and fruit, is a. charming object. 

In an animal, the trunk, which is much larr^er 
than the other parts, occupies a chief place* its* 
shape, like that of the stem of pla,nt3, is nearly 
round; a figure which of all is the most agreeable : 
its two sides are precisely similar : several of the 
under parts go off in pairs ; and the two individu- 
als of each pair are accurately uniform : the single 
parts are placed in the middle : the limbs^ beanng 
a certain proportion to the trunk, serve to support 
it, and to give it a proper elevation : upon one ex^ 
tremity are disposed the neck and head, in the di- 
rection of the trunk : the head being the chief part, 
possesses, with great propriety, the chief place. 
Hence, the beauty of tne whole figure, is the result 
of many equal and proportional parts orderiy dis* 
Vol. I. 33a 
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posed ; and the small^ vanatipn in number, equa- 
lity, proportion, or order, never fails to produce a 
perception of deformity. 

Natulre in no particular seems more profuse rf 
ornament, than in the beautiful colouring pf h« 
works. The flowers of plants, the furs oi beasts, 
and the feathers of birds, vie with each othet in the 
beauty of their colours, which in lustre, as well a» 
m harmony are beyond the power of imitation. Of 
all natuml appearances^the colouring of the hum^ 
face is the most exquisite : it is the stron^st in- 
stance of the ineffable art of nature, in adapting and 
jprobortioning its colours to the magnitude, figure, 
^nd position, of the parts. In a word, colour seeo^ 
to live in nature only, and to languish under the 
iinest touches of art 

, When we examine the internal structure of 4i 
blant or animal, a wonderful subtlety of mechanism 
Is displayed. Man, in his mechanical operations, 
is confined to the surface of bodies ; but the o{^ra- 
tions of nature are exerted through the whole sub- 
stance, so as to reach even the elementary parts« 
Thus the body of an animal, and of a plant, are 
composed of certain great vessels ; these of smali- 
er; and these again of still smaller, without. end^ 
as far as we can discover. This power of diffusing 
mechanism through the most intimate parts, is pe- 
culiar to nature, and distinguishes her operations, 
most remarkably, from every work of art. Such 
texture, continued from the grosser parts to the 
mostjainute, preserves all along the strictest regi|- 
Igirity : the iibres of plants are a bundle of cyha- 
dric canals, lying in the sarpe direction, and pard- 
lei, or nearly parallel to each other: in some in- 
stances, a most accurate armngement of parts k 
Tiscovered, as in onions, formed of concentric coats« 
me within another, to the very centre. A|i aiGUpdftl 



body is stitt Qioro admiiable, in the disposition of 
U^ intemal: parts, and in their ord^r and symmetry ; 
Ib^re is not a bone, a muscle, a blood-vessel, ^ 
lienre, that hath not one corresponding to it oh thie 
jtoposite side ; and the same order i^ carried througjh 
mi^ most minute parts : the lun^ are composed of 
two parts, which are disposed upon the sides of th$ 
Ihorax ; and the kidneys, in ^ lower situation, hav^ 
a position no less orderly : as to the parts that are 
single, the heart is advantageously situated ne^r 
Ihe middle ; the liver, stomach, and spleen^ are dis- 
posed in the upper region of the abdomen, about 
the same height : the bladder is placed in the mid* 
^e of the body, as well as the intestinal canal, 
-which fills the whole cavity with its convolutions. 
. The mechanical power of nature, not confined to 
small bodies, reacheth equally those of the great- 
est size ; witness the bodies that compose the solar 
system, which, however large, are weighed, mea^ 
sured and subjected to certain laws, with the ut- 
most accuracy. Their places round the sun, with 
their distances, are determined by a precise rule, 
corresponding to their quantity of matter. The su- 
neripr dignity of the central body^ in respect to its 
Wk apd lucid appearance, is suited to the place 
It occupies. The globular figure of thesje bodies, 
is not only in itself beautiful, but is above all others 
ffltted for regular motion. Each planet revolves 
about its own axis in a given time ; and each moves 
round the sun, in an orbit nearly circular, and in a 
Mrne proportioned to its distance* Their velocities, 
directed by sin established law, are perpetually 
.^hang^ng by regular jBiccelerations and retardations. 
|n gfte, the great variety of regular appearances, 
k4{^d with ^e beaiity of the system itself, cannot 
fa^l to produce the ^eighest delight in evjery one who 
fc )BpXisib|e^^4e?^gi>i povi^^^^ or bea^utj. 
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Nature hatb a wonderful power of coiinecting 
systems with each other, and of propagating that 
connexion through all her works. Tnus^the con- 
stituent parts of a plant, the roots, the stem, the 
branches, the leaves, the fruit are really differdn^ 
systems, united by a mutual dependence on each 
other : in an animal, the lympathetic and lacteal 
ducts, the blood-vessels and nerves, the muscks 
and glands, the bones and cartilages, the meni- 
branes and bowels, with the other organs, form 
distinct systems, which are united into one whole. 
There are at the same time, other connexiorrs less 
intiniate : every plant is joined to the earth by its 
roots ; it requires rain and' dews to furnish it with 
juices ; and it requires heat to preserve these juices 
in fluidity and motion : every animal, by its gravi- 
ty, is connected with the earth, with the element in 
which it breathes, and with the sun, by deriving 
from it cherishing and enlivening beat : the earth 
ftimisheth aliment to plants, these to animals, and 
these again to other animals, in a long train of de- 
pendence : that the earth is part of a greater sys- 
tem comprehending many bodies mutually a:ttract- 
ing each other, and gravitating all toward one com- 
mon centre, is now thoroughly explored. Such a 
regular and uniforpi series of connexions, propa- 
gated through so great a number of beings, and 
through such wide spaces, is wonderful : and our 
wonder must increase, when we observe these con- 
nexions propagated from the minutest atoms tq 
bodies of the most enormous size, and so widely 
difi'used as that we can neither perceive their be- 
ginning nor their end. That these conniexions are 
not confined within our own planetary system, is 
certain : they are diffused over spaces still more 
^remote, where new bodies and systems risfe with- 
put end. Ail space is filled v^th the works of Godji 
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which aiFe conducted by One plan, to answer un- 
erringly one great end. v 

But the most Wonderful connexion q{ all, though 
not the most conspicuous, is that of our internal 
frame, with the works of nature : man is obviously 
•fitted for contemplating these works, because in 
•this contemplation he has great delight. .Th6 
works of nature are remarkable in their uniformity 
no less than in their variety ; and the mind of maQ 
is fitted to receive pleasure equally from both. 
Uniformity and variety are interwoven in the works 
of nature with surprising art: variety ,^ however 
great, is never without some degree of^uniformity ; 
nor the greatest uniformity without some degree of 
variety : there is great variety in the same plant, 
by the different appearances of its stem, branches, 
leaves, blossoms, fruit, size, and colour ; and yet, 
when v^e trace that variety through different plants, 
especially of the same kind, there is dbcovered a 
surprising uniformity: again, where nature seems 
to have intended the most exact uniformity, a» 
among individuals of the same kind, there still ap* 
pears a diversity, which serves readily to distin* 
guish one individual from another. It is indeed 
admirable, that the human visage, in which unifor- 
mity is so prevalent, slpiould yet be so marked, aai 
1o leave" no roonn, among millions, for mistaking 
one person for another : these maiks, though clear- 
ly perceived, are generally so delicate, that word^ 
cannot be found to describe them. A correspon- 
dence so perfect between the human mind and the 
ivoite of nature, is extremely remarkable. The 
opposition between variety and uniformity is so 
great that one Would not readily imagine they could 
both be relished by the same palate ; at least not 
in the same object, nor at the same time: it is 
}iowever true, that tjie pleasure they ^Qrd, being 
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happily adjusted to each other, and readUj mixing 
in intimate union, are frequently produced by th^ 
same individual object. Nay, further, in the ob- 
jects that touch us the most, uniformity and VBxietj 
are constantly combined ; witness natural objpcts, 
where this combination is always foutid in perfect 
tion. Hence it is, that natural objects readily form 
themselves into groupes, and are agreeable in what- 
ever manner combined : a wood with its trees, 
shrubs, and herbs, is agreeable: the music of 
birds, the lowing of cattle, and the murmuring of 
a brook, are in conjunction delightful ; though they 
strike the ear without modulation or h^ipcmy- Jii^ 
short, nothing can be more happily accommodatecl 
to the inward constitution of man, than that mix- 
ture o£ uniformity with variety, which the eye dis- 
covers in natural objects ; an^? accordingly, the 
mind is never more highly gratified than to con-> 
templating a natural landi^cape^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

Congruity and Propriety. 

MAN is su{!»erior to the brute, not more by 
bis rational fjBumlties, than by his senses. With 
respect to external senses, brutes probably irield 
QOt to men ; apd they may'also have some obscyre 
perception of beduty : but the-more delicate senses 
of regularity, order, uniformity, and congruity, be- 
ing connected with morality and religion, are re- 
served, to dignify the chief of the terrestrial crea- 
tion* Upon that account, nfo discipline is more 
suitable to man, nor more congruous to the dignity 
gf his nature, than that which refines his taste, and 
le9,ds him to distinguish, in every subject, what \Si 
regular, what is orderly, what is suitable, and what 
is fit and proper.* \ 

It is clear from the v^ry conception of the ternm 
congruity and p^opriety^ that they are not applica- 
ble to iany single object : they imply a. plurality, 
and obviously signify a particular relation between 
different Objects. Thus we say currently, that a 
decent garb is suitable or proper for a judge, m()- 
dest behaviour for a young woman, and a lofty 



* Nee v«roflla parva vis^ nature est-ratioiii8<]^ae, qnod nnum hoe animaf 
flj^ntU qnid )sit ordo, quid Ai quod deceat in factis dictisquey qui modus^ Ua- 
q(|e eonim ipsonmi, quae aspectu sentiuntur, nullum iiliad animal, pulcliri* 
tudiQem, veniistatem) conyetnientiam partium sentit. Quam similHadinea 
vattira ratioque ab oculisad ai^imum trarisferenS) multo etiam maeispulchii- 
tudUietn, oonstantiam, ordinem, in conuliis factisque .eonservahoum piitaty 
iMivetqae ne quid indecore effemioateve faciat; turn in omnibus et opinioni- 
1ms et factis ne quid libidinose aut facial aiit cogitet. Quibus.e^i rebus c*B- 
flatur et eiiicitnr id^ quod quserimus, bonestum^ Cicero de Offlxm, I. i. 
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style ibr an epic poem: and, on the other bandr 
that it is unsuitable or incongruous to see a little 
woman sunk in an x)vergrown farthingale, a coat 
richly embroijiered covering coarse and dirty linen^ 
a mean subject in an elevated style, an el_evated 
subject in a mean style, a first minister darning his 
wife's jstocking, or a reverend prelate in lawn 
sleeves dancing a hornpipe. 

The perception we niave of this relation, which 
seems peculiar to man, cannot proceed from any 
other cause, but from a sense qf congruity or pro- 
priety ; for, supposing us destitute of that sense, 
the terms would be to us unintelligible,* 

It is matter of experience, that congruity or pror 
priety, wherever perceived, is agreeable ; s^nd that 
incongniity or impropriety, wherever perceived, is 
disagreeable. The only difficulty is, to ascertaia 
what are the particular objects that in conjunction 
suggest these relations ; for there are many objects 
tha,t do not: the sea, for example, viewed in con- 
junction with a picture, or a man viewed in con- 
junction with a mountain, suggest not either con- 
gruity or incongruity. It seems natural to infer. 



* From mapy things that pass current in the world without being generally 
condemried, one at first view would imagine, that the sense of congruity or 
propriety hath scarce any foundation in nature , and that it is'rather an ar* 
tiiiciul refinement oi those who affect to distinguish themselves from others. 
The fulsome panegyrics bestowed upon the great and opulent, in epistles de- , 
dicfLto)*y^nd other such compositions) would incline us to think so. Did 
there prevarl in the world, it will be said, or did nature suggest, a taste of 
what i» suitable, decent or proper, would any^ood writer deal in such com- 
I'ositionsj tjr anjr roan of .sense receive them without disgust? Cjin it be sup- 
posed that Lewis XIV. of France was endued by nature with any s*nse of 
propriety, when, in 9 dramatic performance puiposely composed for his enr* 
fertalnment, he suffered himselt, publicly and in His presence, to be stylfefl 
the greatest king ever the «arth produced^ These; it is true, ai^e strong fkc&; 
but luckily they ^o not prove tne sense of propriety to be attificisd : they 
only proviB, that the sense.of propriety is at times overpov^red by pride and 
vanity j which is no singular case, for that soiB^times is the fa^6 etea of the^ 
sense of justice. 
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what will be found true by inductidn, that we never 
perceive congruity nor incongruity but among 
thills that are connected by some relation ; such 
as a man and his actions^ a principle and its acces^ 
sories, a subject and its ornaments. We are in- 
deed so framed by nature, as, among things so 
connected, to require a certain suitableness or 
correspondence, termed congruity or propriety; 
and to be displeased when we find the opposite re- 
lation of incongruityMn impropriety.* ;- 
If things connected be the subject of congruity, 
it is reasonable beforehand to expect a degree of 
congruity proportioned to the degree of the con- 
nexion. And, upon examination, we find our ex- 
pectation to be well founded : where the relation 
is intimate, as between a cause and its effect, a 
whole and its p&rts, we require the strictest con- 
gruity ; but where the. relation is slight, or acci- 
dental, as among things jumbled ttigether, we re- 
quire little or no congruity : the strictest propriety 
is required in behaviour and manner of living ; be- 
cause a man is connected with these by the rela- 
tion of cause and effect : the relation between an 
edifice and the ground it stands upon, is of the 
most intimate kind^ and therefore the situation of a 
great house ought to be lofty : its relation to neigh- 

* In the chapter ofbeauty, qualities are dUtinguwhed into primary .and 
secondary: and to clear some obscurity that ma]^ af)pear in the text, it is 
proper to be observed, that the same distinction is apphcable to relations. 
Resemblance, equality, uniformity, proximity, W relations that depend 
not on us, but exist equally whether perceived or not; and upon th«t 
account mat justly be tttmed primary relations. But there are other re- 
lations, that only appeaMb io us, and that have not anyextemal ejujt- 
anee like primary relations ; which is the case of congruity, incongnuty, 
propriety, impropriety: these may be property termed ttcondary wAmom, 
Thus it appears Avm Vhat is said in the text, that the secondanr relaiioDi 
mentiooed arise from objects connected by some primary relation. Pro- 
perty is an example of a secondary relation, as it exists no where but in the 
mind. 1 wirchase a field or a horso. : the covenant makes the primary rela- 
tion ; aildthe secondaty relation bfjilt on it, is property. 

Vol. I. S4fl " 
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fcourhigbiUsy rivers, plains, beins that of the propw- 
(^tiftj only, demanas but a small share of congnii^ 
ty i among members, of the same club, the con- 
fruity bu^l to be considerable, as well as among 
tilings plated for .show in the savie niche : axnoi^ 
]pjassen^i^9 in a stage-coach we require very little 
congrtiily ; and less still at a public spectacle. 
* Congruity is so nearly allied to beauty, as com* 
inonly to be held a species of it ; and yet they dtf- 
fer so essentially^ as never to coincide: besMitf} 
tike colour, is placed upon a single subject ; con- 
Sriiity upon a plurality : further, a thins beautdM 
fn itself, may, with relation to other ^ings, pio- 
duce the strongest sense of incongruity. 

Congruity and propriety are commonly reckon- 
ed synonymous terms ; and hitherto in opening the 
•^ "subject they have been used indifferently : but tlwy 
'are distinguishable ; and the precise meaning of 
^ch must be ascertained. Congruity is the genus, 
6r\vhich propriety is a species ; for we call nothii^ 
propriety^ ont ihnt congruity or suitableness, whidi 
pu^t to subsist between sensible beings and their 
thoughts, words, and actions. 

In btder to give a full view of these secondaiy 
relations, I shall trace them through some cf the 
Most considerable primary relations. The relation 
of a part to the whole, being extremely intimate, 
demands the utmost degree of congruity : evisn the 
slightest deviation is disgustful ; witness the Im- 
inn, a burlesque poem, which is closed with a se- 
noua and warm panegyric on Lamoignon, one of 
the King's judges : iip 

. ■ ■ Amphora ccepit . ' *' 

lostitui ; currente rota, cur urceua exit ? 

Examples, of congruity and incongruity WB Kr- 
nishfed in plenty by the relation between a. sui^ect 
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iiod its omaments. A literaij performance, intetiidb' 
ed merely for amusement, is susceptible of much 
ornament, €is well as a music roomoraplajhousaj 
for in gaiety the mind hath a peculiar r<plish £af 
show and decoration* The most gorgeops apparel, 
however improper in tmgedy, is not unsuitable tp 
#pera'-actors : $ne truth is, an opera» in its present 
wrm, is a mighty fine thing; but, as .it de7i;ites 
from nature in its capital circumstances, we look 
not for nature nor propriety in those which are ac- 
cessory* On the other hand, a serious and impprr 
tant subject admits not much ornament f nor a sub- ^ 
ject that of ijtself is extremely beautiful : and a sub- 
ject that filliS the mind with jits loftiness and gr;^ 
4eurj appears best in a dress altogether plain. 

To a person of a mean appearance, gorgeous ap- 
parel is unsuitable ; which beside the incongrui^* 
i^hows by contrast the meanness of appea^rance pui 
the strongest light. Sweetness of look and mandeF 
requires simplicity of dress joined with the gjrs^t^sl; 
elegance. A stately and majestic air requires supjpfcr 
uous apparel, which ought not to be gaudy, nor 
crowded with little ornaments. A w^man of con- 
summate beauty can bear to be highly adorned, 
and yet shoves best in a plain dre3^ 

,^For loveliness 



Needs not the foreign aid. of ornament, 
But IB, when unadorn'd) adoru'd the most. 

Congruity regulates not only the quantity of or- 
nament, but also the kind. The decorations of a 
dancing-room ought all of them to be gay. No 

* Contrary to this rule, the introduction to the thi»d volume of the Charon 
igridies » a continued chain of metaphors : these in such profusion are toa 
'^^ridfiJr'the subject ; and have beside the bad effect of te\ii£iy\m%^mf atten- 
^»#fa j^m4Sie JEwi^cijm sqbject, to fuL it uppo s^^ 
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picture is prop^ for a church, but what has religion 
for ite subject. Eveiy omameot upon a shield 
should relate to war; and Virgil, with ^eat judg- 
ment, confines the carvings upon the shield of 
^neas to the militair history of the Romans : that 
beauty is overlooked by Homer ; for the bulk of 
the sculpture upon the shield of Achilles is of the 
arts of peace in general, and of joy and festivity in 
particular: the author of Telemachus betrays the 
Same inattention, in describing the shield of that 
young hero. 

In judging of propriety with regard to ornaments; 
we must attend, not only to the nature of the sub- 
ject that IS to be adorned, but also to the circum- 
stances m which it is placed : the ornaments that are 
proper for a ball will appear not altogether so de- 
scent at public worship: and the same person ought 
neraT^ *'^ ^' ^ marriage-feast and for a fu- 

♦V,^'' k- "^ '^ "''''^ intimately related to a man 
ihltfZ. ^^"t™«"t«' words, and actions ; and 
mpn ™71JTr ^^'^ *^ «tri<^est conformity^ 
Uvelv srnt.W "'^^' "* ^'^"^ ^«q"ir«' ^« have a 
^r^ our ,.n P'""?"^*^ '• '"'^^'^ ^« fi«d the con- 
Hence the un?vL . 'T'^'^'^^'y i« »o »««« «^«»7- 
nence tne universal distaste of aiTectafion wlij/h 

consists m making a show of greatL Sc7 Ind 
refinement, than h suited eilLr to Ae chamcter 
or circumstances of the person. NothL inT*^ 
or dramatic compositions is more disguftfS Zn 
impropnety of mannere. In ComeilEtmSdv 
of C,«,m, Jlmiha, a favourite of Aug^sS^^ 
'^^'T^ldailv marks of his affection, anlis loidS 
with benefit : yet all the while is laVing plote to 
assassinate her benefactor, directed VaS ^ 
motive than to avenge her father's deX*Tev^ 



See jSct I. Se, Si. 
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against a benefactor, founded solely upon filial pie- 
ty, cannot be directed by any principle but that of 
justice, and therefore never can suggest unlawful 
fneans ; yet the crime here attempted, a treache- 
rous murder, is what even a miscreant will scarce 
attempt against his bitterest enemy. . . 

What is said^ might be thought sufficient to ex- 
plain the relations of congruity and propriety. — 
And yet the subject is nqt exhausted : on the con^ 
- trary, the prospect enlarges upon us, when we take 
under view the effects these relations produce in 
the mind. Congruity and propriety, wherever per- 
ceived, ajppear agreeable ; and every agreeable ob- 
ject produceth in the mind a pleasant emotion : iii- 
congruity and impropriety, on the other hand, aire 
disagreeable ; and of course produce painful emo- 
tions. These emotions, whether pleasant or painful, 
•sometimes vanish without any conseqtience ; but 
more frequently occasion other emotions, to Which 
I proceed. 

When any slight incongruity is perceived in an 
accidental combination of persons or things, as of 
passengers in a stage-coach, or of individuals din- 
ing at an ordinary ; the painful enjotion of incon- 
gruity, after a momentary existence, variisheth with- 
out producing any effect, fiut this is not the case 
of propriety and impropriety : voluntary acts, whe- 
ther words or deeds, are imputed to the author : 
*wfeen proper, we reward him with our esteem; 
wiien improper^ we punish him with our contempt. 
Let us suppose, for example, a generous action 
edited to the character of tbe author, which raises 
In him and in every spectator the pleasant emotion 
^pi*opriety : this emotion generates in the author 
■bolh self-esteem and joy; the former when he con* 
eiders his relation to the action, and the latter when 
he considers the gQo4 opinion that others will en- 
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tertain of him : the same emotion of pioprietj pro- 
duceth in the spectators esteem for the auth(»r of 
the action ; ana when they think of themselves, it . 
also produceth by contrast an emotion of humflitj. 
To discover the effects of an unsuitable action, we 
must invert each of these circumstances : the pain- 
ful emotion of impropriety generatifes in the author 
6{ the action both humility and shame ; the former 
when he considers his relation to the action, and 
the latter when he considers what others will thvok 
of him ; the same emotion of impropriety produceth 
in the spectators contempt for the author of the ac- 
tion ; and it also produceth, by contrast when they 
think of themselves, an emotion of self-esteem. 
Here, then, are many different emotions, derived 
from the same action considered in different views 
by different persons; a machine provided with 
many springs, and not a little complicated. Pro^ 
priety of action, it would seem, is a favourite erf 
Nature, or of the Author of Nature, when such 
care and solicitude is bestowed on it It is not 
left to our own choice ; but, like justice, is requir- 
ed at our hands : and, like justice, is enforced by 
i^alural rewards and punishments ; a man cannot, 
with impunity, do any thing unbecoming or impro- 
per; he suffers the chastisement of contempt in- 
flicted by otliers, and of shame inflicted by him- 
self. An apparatus so complicated, and so singu- 
lar, ought to rouse our attention : for nature doth 
nothing in vain; and we may conclude with cer- 
tainty, that this curious branch of the human con- 
istitution is intended for some valuable pmrptiae. 
To the d]3covery of that purpose or ^nal causei I 
shall with ardour a^ly my thoughis> after Ss- 
coursing a little more ^t large upon ^e punfish- 
mejit, as it may now be called, that Nature hath 
provided for indecent and unbecoming b^h^i^ur. 
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iThis, at anj mte^ is necesaaiy, in order to ^ve a 
full view of the subject; and who knows whether 
it may not, over and above, open some track that 
will lead us to the final cause we are in quest of? 

A gross impropriety is punished with contempt 
and indignation, which are vented against the of- 
fender by external expressions; nor is even the 
slightest impropriety suffered to pass without some 
degree of contempt But there are improprieties 
of the slighter kind, that provoke laughter; of 
which we have examples without end in the blun- 
ders and absurdities of our own species : such im- 
f»roprie ties. receive a different punishment, as will 
appear by what follows. The emotions of contempt 
and of laughter occasioned by an impropriehr of 
.that kind, uniting intimately in the .mind of the 
spectator, are expressed externally by a peculiar 
sort of laugh, termed a laugh of derision or scorn.^ 
An impropriety that thus moves not only contempt 
but laughter, is distinguished by the epithet of ri- 
diculous ; and a laugh of derision or scorn is the 
punishment provided for^t by nature. Nor ou^t 
it to escape observation, that we are so fond of in- 
flicting that punishment, as sometimes to exert it 
even against .creatures of an inferior species ; wit- 
iiess a turkey cock swelling with pride, and strutting 
with displayed feathers, which in a gay mood is 
apt to provoke a laugh of derision. ^ 

We must not expect, that these different impro- 
prieties are separated by distinct boundaries ; for 
4f imprc^rieties, from the slightest to the most 
.£FOSs, from the most risible to the most serious^ 
■ ^^e are degrees without end. Hence it is, that 
-viil viewing. some unbecoming actions, too risible 
&or .anger, aiid too serious for derision ; the spect^- 

-• - • .. ** See Chapter VII. 
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tor feels a sort of mixt emotion, partaking both of 
derision and of anger ; which accounts for an ex- 
pression, common with respect to the impropriety 
of some actions, That we know not whether to 
laugh or be angiy. 

It cannot fail to be observed, that in the case of 
a risible impropriety, which is always slight, the 
contempt we have for the offender is extremely 
faint, though derision, its gratification, is extreme- 
ly pleasant This disproportion between a pas- 
sion and its gratification, may seem not conforma- 
ble to the analogy of nature. In looking about 
for a solution, I reflect upon what is laid down 
above, that an improper action not only moves our 
contempt for the author, but also by means of con- 
trast, swells the good opinion we have of ourselves* 
This contributes, more than any other particular, 
to ihe pleasure we have in ridiculing lollies and 
absurdities; and accordingly, it is well known, 
that those who have the greatest share of vanity 
are the most prone to laugh at others. Vanity, 
which is a vivid passion,^pleasant in itself, and not 
less so in its gratification, would singly be suffi- 
cient to account for the pleasure of ridicule, with- 
out borrowing any aid from contempt. Hence ap- 
pears the reason of a noted observation. That we 
are the most disposed to ridicule the blunders and 
absurdities of others, when we are in high spirits ; 
jfor in hijrh spirits, self-conqeit displays itseli with 
more than ordinary vigour. 

Having with wary steps traced an intricate road, 
not without danger of wandering; what remains to 
complete our journey, is. to accoiiint for the final 
cause of congruitv and propriety, which make so 
great a figure in the human constitution. One final 
cause, regarding congruity, is pretty obvious, that 
the sense of congruity, as one principle of the fine 
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arts, contributes in a remarkable degree to our eii'' 
tertainment ; which is the final cause assigned above 
for our sense of proportion,* and need not be en- 
larged upon here. Congruity,, indeed, with respect 
to quantity, coincides with proportion ; when the 
parts of a building are nicely adjusted to each 
other, it may be said indifferently, that it is agree- 
able by the congruity of its parts, or by the propor- 
tion 01 its parts. But propriety, which regards ye* 
luntary agents only, can never be the same with 
proportion : a very long nose is disproportioned, 
but. cannot be termed improper. In some in- 
stances, it is true, impropriety coincides with di3- 
proportion in the same subject, but never in the 
same respect. I give for an example a very little man 
buckled to alongtoledo: considering the man and 
the sword with respect to size, we perceive a dis- 
proportion : considering the sword as the choice of 
the man, we perceive an impropriety. 

The sense of impropriety with respect to mis-^ 
takes, blunders, and aosurdities, is evidently cal- 
culated for the good of mankind. In the spectators 
it is productive of mirth and laughter, excellent 
recreation in an interval from business. But thi& 
is a trifle compared to what follows. It is painful 
to be the subject of ridicule ; and to punish with 
ridicule the man who is guilty of an absurdity, 
tends to put him more on his guard in time comings 
It is well ordered, that even the most innocent 
blunder is not committed with impunity ; becausei 
were errors licensed where they ao no hurt, inat- 
tention would grow into habit, and be the occasion 
ef much hurt . 

TJ\e final cause of propriety as to moral duties, 
]&^0f aU the, most illustrious* To have a just notion 

* Bee. Chapter III. 

Vol. J. , 35a 
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of it, the tnoral duties that respect others must be 
distinguished from those that respect ourselves. 
Fidelity, gratitude, and abstinence from injury^ 
are examples of the first sort : temperance, modes- 
ty, firmness of mind, are examples of the other : 
the former are inade duties by the sense of justice ; 
the latter by the sense of propriety. Here is a 
final cause of the sense of propriety that will rouse 
our attention. It is undoubtedly the interest of eveiy 
man to suit his behaviour to the dignity of his na- 
ture, and to the station allotted him oy Providence ; 
for such rational conduct contributes in ever]^ re-'* 
spcct to happiness, by preserving health, by pro- 
curing plenty, by gaining the esteem of others, 
and, which of all is the greatest blessing, by gain- 
ing a Justly founded sel^esteem. Biit in a matter 
so essential to our well-being, even self-interest is 
iiot relied on: the powerful authority of duty is 
superadded to the motive of interest. The God of 
Nature, in all things essential to our happiness, 
hath observed dne uniform method : to keep us 
steady in our conduct, he hath fortified us with na- 
tural laws and principles, preventive of many . 
aberrations, which would daily happen were we 
totally surrendered to so fallible a guide as is hu- 
man reason. Propriety cannot rightly be consider- 
ed in another light than as the natural law that re- 
flates our conduct with respect to ourselves; as 
justice is the natural law that regulates our conduct 
with respect to others. I call propriety a law, no 
less than justice ; because both are equally rules of 
conduct that ought to be obeyed : propriety in- 
cludes that obligation ; for to say an action is pro- 
per, is in other words to say, that it ought to be 
performed; and to say it is improper, is in other 
Words to say, that it ought to be forborne. It is 
that very character of ought and shmild which 
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makes justice a law to us ; and the same charact<^r 
is applicable to propriety, though perhaps moie 
faintly than to justice : but the difference is in de- 
gree only, not in kind ; and we ought, without he- 
sitation or reluctance, to submit equally to the go* 
vernment of both. ' 

But I have more to urge upon that head. To 
the sense of' propriety as well as of justice, ace 
annexed the sanctions of rewards and punish- 
ments ; which evidently prove the one to be a lajv 
as well as the other. The satisfaction a man.hafji 
in doing his duty, joined to the esteem and good- 
will of others, is the reward that belongs to both 
equally. The punishments also, thou^ not the 
same, are nearly allied; and differ i6 degree moiie 
•than in quality. Disobedience to the law of justice 
is punished with remorse ; disobedience tO' the law 
of propriety, with shamed >vhich is remorse in a 
lower degree. Every transgression of the law of 
justice raises indignation in the beholder ; and sb 
doth every flagrant transgression of the law of pro- 
priety. Slighter impwprieties receive a milder 
punishment: they are always rebuked with some 
de^ee of contempt, and frequently with derision. 
In general, it is true, that the rewards and puniBh- 
ments annexed to the sense of propriety are slighter 
io degree than thbs6 annexed to the sense of justice ; 
which is wisely ordered, because duty to others is 
still more essential to society than duty to bur- 
selves : society, indeed, could not subsist a mo- 
ment, were individuals qot protected from the 
headstrong and tuAulent passipns of their neigh- 
'bours. 

The final cause now unfolded of the sense of 
propriety, must, to eveiy discerning eye, ^pear 
[elightful : and yet this is but a partial view ; for 
that sense reaches another iHustnous end, which 
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is, in conjunction with the sense of justice, to enr 
force the performance of social duties* In fact, the 
sanctions visibly contrived to compel a man to be 
just to himself, are equally serviceable to compel 
nim to be just to others; which will be evident 
from a single reflection. That an action, by being 
unjust, ceases not to be improper : an action never 
appears more eminently improper, than when it is 
unjust : it is obviously becoming, and suitable to 
human nature, that each man do nis duty to others ; 
and, accordingly, every transgression of duty to 
others, is at the same time a transgression of duty 
to one's self. This is a plain truth without exag- 
geration ; and it opens a new and enchanting view 
m the moral landscape, the prospect being greatly 
enriched by the multiplication oi agreeable objects. 
It appears now, that nothing is overlooked, nothing 
left undone, that can possibly contribute to the en- 
forcing social duty ; for to all the sanctions that 
belong to it singly, are superadded the sanctions of 
self-duty. A mmiliar example shall suffice fotr 
illustration. An act of ingratitude, considered in 
itself, is to the author disagreeable, as well as to 
every spectator ; considered by the author with re- 
lation to himself, it raises self-contempt : consider- 
ed by him with relation to the world, it makes him 
ashamed : considered by others, it raises their con- 
tempt and indignation against the author. These 
feelings are all of them occasioned by the impro- 
priety of the action. When the action js considered 
as xmjust, it occasions another set of feelings : in 
the author it produces remorse, and a dread of me- 
rited punishment; and in others, the benefactor 
chieflv, indignation and hatred directed to the un- 
grateful person. Thus shame and remorse united 
in the ungrateftil person, and indignation united 
with hatred in the he$urts of qthers, sur<e the punis^i^r 
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ments provided by nature for injustice. Stupid 
and insensible must he be, who, in a contrivance 
so exquisite^ perceives not the benevolent hand of 
our creator. 



CHAPTER XL 



Dignity and Grace. 



THE terms dignity and meanness are applied 
to man in point of character, sentiment, and be- 
haviour : me say, for example, of one man, that he 
hath natural dignity in his air and manner ; of ano- 
ther, that he madkes a mean figure : we perceive dig- 
nity in every action and sentiment of some persons ; 
meanness and vulgarity in the actions and senti- 
ments of others. With respect to the fine arts, 
some performances are said to be manly, and suit- 
able to the dignity of human nature ; others are 
termed low; mean, trivial. Such expressions are 
common, though they have not always a precise 
meaning. With respect to the art of criticism, it ^ 
must be a real acquisition to ascertain what th^se 
terms truly import ; which possibly may enable us 
to rank every performance in. the fine arts according 
to its dignity. 

Inquiring first to what subjects the terms digrtity 
and meanness are appropriated, we soon discover, 
that they are not applicable to any thing inanimate : 
the most magnificent palace that ever was built, may 
be lofty, may be grand, but it has no relation tO 
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dignity : the most diminutive shrab may be little, 
but it is not mean. These terms must belong to 
sensitive beings, probably to man only ; which will 
be evident when we advance in the inquiry. 

Human actions appear in many different lights : 
in themselves they appear grand or little ; with re- 
spect to the author, they appear proper or impro- 
per ; with respect to those affected by them, just or 
unjust: and I now add, that they are also distin- 
guished by dignity and meanness. If any one in- 
cline to think, that, with respect to human actions, 
dignity coincides with grandeur, and meanness 
with littleness, the difference will be evident upon 
reflecting, that an action may be grand without be- 
ing virtuous, and little without being faulty ; but 
that we never attribute dignity to any action but 
what is virtuous, nor meanness to any but what is 
faulty. Every action of dignity creates respect and 
esteem for the author ; and a mean action draws 
upon him contempt. A man is admired for a grand 
paction, but frequently is neither loved nor esteemed 
for it : neither is a man always cohtemned for alow 
pr little action. The action of Caesar passing the 
Rubicon was grand ; but there was no dignity in 
4t, considering that his purpose wa§ to en^ave his 
country : Caesar, in a marcn, taking opportunity of 
la rivulet to quench his thirst, did a low action, but 
the action was not mean* 

As it appears to me, dignity and meanness are 
founded on a natural principle not hitherto men- 
tioned. Man is endowed with a SENSE of the 
^orth and excellence of his nature : h% deems it 
{nore perfect than that of the other beings around 
him; and he perceives, thai the perfection of his 
nature consists in virtue, particularly in virtues of 
the highest rank. To express that sense, the term 
dignity is appropriated Furthgr, to behav? witfc 
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dignity and to refrain from all mean actions, is felt 
to be not a virtue only, but a duty : it is a duty 
every man owes to himself. By acting in that man- 
ner, he attracts love and esteem : by acting mean- 
ly, or below himself, he is disapproved and con- 
temned. 

According to the description here given of dig- 
nity and meanness, they appear to b6 a species of 
propriety and impropriety. Many actions may be 
proper or improper, to which dignity or meanness^ 
cannot be applied: to eat when one is hungry, is 
proper, but there is no dignity in that action : re- 
venge fairly taken, if against law, is improper, but 
not mean. But every action of dignity is also pro- 
per," and every mean action' is also improper. 

This sense of the dignity of human nature, reach- 
es even our pleasures and amusements : if they en- 
large the mind by raising grand or elevated emo- 
tions, or if they humanize the mind by exercising 
our sympathy, they are approved as suited to the 
dignity of our nature : if tney contract the mind by 
fixing it on trivial objects, they are contemned as 
not suited to the dignity of our nature. Hence, in 
general, every occupation, whether of use or amuse- 
ment, that corresponds to the dignity of man, is 
termed manly; and every occupation below his na- 
ture, is termed childish. 

To those who study human natjUre, there is a 
point which has always appeared intricate : How 
corties it that generosity and courage are more 
esteemed, and bestow more dignity, than good na- 
ture, or even justice ; though the latter contribute 
more than the former to private as well as to pubr 
lie happiness? This question, bluntly proposed, 
might puzzle a cunning philosopher ; but, by means 
of the foregoing observations, will easily be solved. 
Human virtues, like other objects, obtain a rank in 
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our estimation, not from their utility, which is a 
subject of reflection, but from the direct impression 
they make on us. Justice and good nature are a 
sort of negative virtues, that scarce make any im- 
pression but when they are transgressed : courage 
and generosity, on the contrary, producing elevated 
emotions, enliven greatly the sense of a man's dig- 
nity, both in himself and in others ; and for that 
reason, courage, and generosity are in higher re- 
gard than the othet virtues mentioned : we describe 
them as grand and elevated, as of greater dignity, 
and more praiseworthy. 

This leads us to examine more directly emotions 
and passions with respect to the present subject; 
and it will not be difficult to form a scale of them^ 
beginning with the meanest, and ascending gradual- 
ly to those of the highest rank and dignity. Plea- 
sure felt as the organ of sense, named corporeal 
pleasure^ is perceived to be low: and, when in- 
dulged to excess, is perceived also to be mean : 
for that reason, persons of any delicacy dissemble 
the pleasure they take in eating and drinking. The 
pleasures of the eye and ear, having no organic 
feeling,* and being free from any sense of mean- 
ness, are indulged without any shame : they even 
rise to a certain degree of dignity when their ob- 
jects are grand or elevated. The same is the case 
of the sympathetic passions : a virtuous person be- 
having with fortitude and dignity under cruel mis^ 
fortunes, makes a capital figure ; and the sympa^ 
thising spectator feels in himself the same dignity-^ 
Sympatnetic distress at the same time never is 
mean: on the contrary, it is agreeable to the na- 
ture of a social being, and has general approbationir 
The rank that love possesses in the scale, depends 

See the Introduction. 
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in a great measure on its object : it possessed a low 
place when founded on external properties merely ; 
and is mean when bestowed on a person of inferioi' 
rank without any extraordinary qualification : but 
when founded on the more elevated internal pro- 
perties, it assumes a considerable degree of dig- 
nity. The same is the case of friendship. When 
gratitude is warm, it animates the mind; but it 
scarce rises to dignity. Joy bestows dignity when 
it proceeds from an elevated cause. 

if I can depend upon induction, dignity is not 
a property of any disagreeable passion : one is 
slight, another severe; one depresses the minA^ 
^QOther animates it ; but there is no elevation, far 
less dignity, in any of them* Revenge in particu* 
lar, though it inflame and swell the mind, is not 
accompanied with dignity, nor even with elevation : 
it is not, however, felt as mean or grovelling, un-* 
less when it takes indirect measures for gratifica- 
tion. Shame and remorse though they sink the 
spirits are not mean. Pride^ a msaneeable pas- 
sion, bestows no dignity in the eye of a spectator* 
Vanity always appears mean; and extremely so 
where founaed, as commonly happens, on trivial 
qualifications. 

I proceed to the pleasures of the understandings 
which possess a high rank in point of dignity. Of 
this every one will be sensible, when he considers 
the important truths that have been laid open by 
science ; such as general theorems, and the general 
Laws that govern the material and tiioral worlds. 
The pleasures of the understanding are suited to 
man as a rational and contemplative being ; and 
they tand not a little to ennoble hist nature ; even 
to the Deity he stretcheth his contemplations, which, 
in the discovery of infinite power, wisdom, and 
benevolence, anord delight of the most exalted 

Vol. I. Ma 
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kind. Hetice it appears, that the fine arts, studied 
as £l rational science, afford entertainment of great 
dignitj; superior far to what they afford as a sub- 
ject of taste merely. 

But contempld.tioii, hpwever in itself ndtiable, 
is chiefly respected as subservient to action ; fiir 
man is intenaed to be more an active than a con«^ 
templative being. He accordingly shows more 
dignity in action than in contemplalioii : generosi* 
ty, magnanimity^ heroism, raise his character to 
the highest pitcn : these best express the dignity of 
his nature, aiid advance him nearer to divinity than 
airy other of his attributes. 

by eveiy production that shows art and contri- 
vance, our curiosity is excited upon two points ; 
firsts how it was tnade ; and next, to what end« CMt 
the two, the latter is the ihore important inquiry^ 
because the means are ever subdrdmate to the end; 
and, in fact, our curiosity is always more inflamed 
by the fined thsn by the efficient cause. This pre- 
ference is no where more visible, than in contem- 
plating the works of naturte : if in the efficient 
cause, wisdom iand power be displayed, wii^dom is 
no less conspicuous in the final cause ; and from it' 
only can we infer benevolence, which of all the 
divine attributes is to man the most important. 

Having endeavoured to assigh the efficient cause 
of dignity and meannei^, by unfolding the principle 
on which they are founded, we proceed to explain 
the final cause of the dignity or meanness bestow- 
ed upon the several particulars above mentioned, 
beginning with corporeal pleasures. These, as 
far as usual, are, like justice, fenced with sufficient 
sanctions to prevent their being neglected : hun&er 
and thirst are painful sensations ; and we are in- 
cited to animal love by a vigorous propensity! 
were corporeal pleasures dignified over smd above 
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with a place in a high class, th^)^ woul4 infallibly 
disturb the balance of the mind, by outweighing 
the social affections. This is a satisfactory finsu 
cause |qr refiii^ing to thes(B pleasures any degree x^ 
dignity : and th^ ^nal cause is po less cedent of 
their na^an^ess^ when they ^re indulgi^d to exc^s£u 
Xhe mpre refined ples^ur ps of external sense, con- 
w^ye^ by the eye and the ear fnom natural objects 
9lia from the fine ^uls, deserve a high place in 'Our 
este#0i, beipaiise of their sinpilar and extensiFe 
utility : in some cases they rise to ^. considerable 
digpity ; ^iid the very lowest (Measures of the kind 
«yre never esteemed mean pr groveUing. The 
pleasure arising from wit, hupoijir, ridicule, of 
from what ii^ simply liidicrous, is useful| by relax* 
ing the mind ^fter the fatigue of more manly occu-f 
potion ; but the mind, when it surrenders its^lf ^ 
pleasure of that kind, loses its yigour, and sinks 
gradually into sloth. ^ The place this pl^asyr^ 
occupies ii) point of dignity, is adjusted to these 
Fiews ; to make it pseful as a relaxation, it is not 
branded with piae^ness ; jto prevent its usurpation, 
it is removed frojai that plac^ but a single degree ; 
poxn^n values himself for that pleasure, even dur- 
ing gratification ; and if it have engrpssed more of 
his time thaii is requisite for relaxation, he looks 
back with some degree of shanie. 

In point of dignity, the social emotions rise above 
the selfish, and much above those of the eye and 
ear : man is by h^^ nature a social bein^, and to 
qualify him for society, it is wisely contrived^ that 



* Neque enim ita generati a natura «iimus, at ad ludum et jocum f^ti esae 
Tideamur, sed ad severitfttem potius et ad quaedani «tudi»graviora aiqne ma- 
jora. Ludo autem et jocp, uti illis quidem licet* sed sicut somqo et quietr- 
ttas ceteris) turn cam gravibas ieribqae rebus satisfecerimus. 

(fic&rq dt offie, lib. i. 
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he should value himself more for being social than 
selfish.* 

• The excellency of man is chiefly discemable in 
the great improvements he is susceptible of in so- 
ciety : these, by perseverance, may be carried on 
progressively above any assignable limits; and, 
even abstracting from revelation, there is jsreat 
probability, that the progress begun here wm be 
completed in some future state. Now, as all va- 
luable improvements proceed from the exercise of 
pur rational faculties, the author of our nature, in 
order to excite us to a due use of these faculties, 
hath assigned a high rank to the pleasures of the 
understanding: their utility, with respect to this 
life as well as a future, entitles them to that rank. 

But as action is the aim of all our improvements, 
virtuous actions justly possess the highest of di 
the ranks. These, we find, are by nature distri^ 
buted into different classes, and the first in point of 
dignity assigned to actions that appear not the fii^t 
in point of use : generosity, for example, in the 
sense of mankind is more respected than justice, 
though the latter is undoubtedly more essential to 
society ; and magnanimity, heroism, undaunted 
coumge, rise still higher in our esteem. One 
would readily think that the moral virtues should 
be esteemed according to their importance. Na- 
ture has here deviated from her ormnary path, and 
great wisdom is shown in the deviation : the eflS- 
cient cause is explained above, and the final cause 
explained in the Essays of Morality and Natural 
Religion.t 

* For the same reason, the selfish emotions that are founded upon aso- 
cial principle, rise higher in bur esteem than those tiiat are foandea imow a 
^Ifish principle. As to which ^ee above, p, 63, note. ^ •• - 

t Part I, essay ii. Chapter 4. 
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We proceed to anakse grace, which being in a 

SK>d measure an uncultivated field, requires more 
a»mrdinaiy labour. 

Graceful is an attribute : grace and gracefulness 
express that attribute in the form of a poun. 

That this attribute is agreeable, no one ^ubts. 

As grace is displayed externally, it must be an 
object of one or other of our five senses. That it 
is an object of sight, exery person of taste can bear 
witness ; and that it is confined to that sense, ap- 
{lears from induction ; for it is not an object of 
«meH, nor of taste, nor of touch. Is it an object of 
hearing ? Some music, indeed, is termed graceful ; 
but that expression is metaphorical; as when we 
say of other music that it is beautiful : the latter 
metaphor, at the same time, is more sweet and easy; 
which shows how little applibable to music or to 
sound the former is, when taken in its proper sense. 

That it is^m attribute of man, is beyond dispute. 
But of what other beings is it al^ an attribute ? 
we perceive at first sight that nothing inanimate is 
entitled to that epithet. What animm, then, beside 
man, is entitled ? Surely, not an elephant, nor even 
a lion. A horse may have a deli|ate shape with a 
lofty mein, and all his motions may be exquisite ; 
but he is never said to be graceful. Beauty and 
grandeur are common to man with some other be*- 
ings; but dignity is not applied to any being infe- 
rior to man. ; and, upon the strictest examination^ 
the same appears to hold in grace. 

Confining then grace to man, the next inquiry is, 
whether, like, beauty, it makes a constant appear- 
ance, or in some circumstances only. Does a per- 
son display this attribute at rest as well as in mo- 
tion, asleep as when awake P It is unifeubtedly 
connected with motion ; for when the most grace- 
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ful Derson is at rest, neither moving nor spe^ng, 
we lose sight of that quality as much as of colour 
in the dark. Grace then is an agreeable ^tfiUfut^y 
inseparable from motioii as opposed tp re^t, wd as 
comprehending speech, looks, gesture?, mi loco^ 
motion* 

As some motions are hom^7> the opposite to 
graceful, the next inquiry is, with what motions i» 
this attribute connected ? No man appears graceful 
in a mask ; and, therefore, laying Ksuie ^e expres- 
sions of the countenance, the. other motipps may hp 
genteel, may be elegant, but pf themselves neF^T 
are graceful. A motion adjusted in the most^^r- 
feet manner to answer its end, is elegant ; bqt stUI 
somewhat more is required to compfete our id^ of 
grace, or gracefulness. 

What this unknown mm^e may be, is the nice 
point One thing is clear firom what is sai^? that 
this more must arise from the expre^^ion of the 
countenance : and from what expressions so patu- 
rally as from those which indicate mental qualities^ 
such as sweetness, benevolence, elevation» dignity ? 
This promises to be a fair analysis ; because of i^|| 
objects mental qualities af ect us the most ; and tb^ 
impression madl^y graceful appearance upon ev^r 
ly spectator of taste, is too deep for any cause pura^ 
iy corporeal. 

The next step is, to examine what are the m^n-- 
tal (qualities, that, in conjunction with elegance of 
motion, produce a graceful appearance. Sweetness^ 
cbeerfumess, affability, are pot sepamtely spfllcient^ 
nor even in conjunction* As it appears to me, dig- 
nity alone with elegant motion may produce a ^ce- 
ful appearance ; but stjll more gmceful with the aid 
of other qualities, thpse especially that are the moat, 
exalted. 
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But this is not aU. The modt exalted virtues may 
be the lot of a person whose countenance has lit- 
tle expression : such a person cannot be graceful. 
Therefore, to produce this appearance, we must 
add another circumstance, namely, an expressive 
countenance, displaying to every spectator of taste, 
with Ufe and energy, every thing that passes in the 
mind. 

Collecting these circumstances together, grace 
moy be defined, that agreeably appearance which 
arises from elegance of motion, ana from a counte* 
nance expressive of dignity. Expressions of other 
mental qualities are not essentia) to that appear- 
ance, but they heighten it greatly. 

Ot all external objects, a graceful person is the 
most ^agreeable. 

Dancing aflfords great opportunity for displaying 
grace, and harranguing still more. 

I conclude with the following reflection, That in 
vain will a person attempt to be graceful, who is 
deficient in amiable qualities. A man, it is true, 
may form an idea of qualities he is destitute of; 
and, by means of that idea, may endeavour to ex- . 
press those qualities by looks and gestures: but 
such studied expression will be too faint and ob- 
scure to be graceful. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



Ridicule* 



TO define ridicule has puzzled and vexed 
every critic. The definition given by Aristotle is 
obscure and iniperf(*ct,* Cicero handles it at great 
length ;t but without giving any satisfaction : he * 
wanders in the dark, and misses the distinction be- - 
tween risible and ridiculous. Quintilian is sensi- 
ble of the distinction,! but has not attempted to ex- 
plain it. Luckily this subject lies no longer in ob- 
scurity : a risible object produceth an emotibn of 
laughter merely :§ a ridiculous object is improper 
as well, as risible ; and produceth a mixed emotion, 
which is vented by a laugh of derisign or «corn-H 

Having, therefore, happily unravelled the knotty . 
part, r proceed to other particulars. 

Burlesque, though a great en^ne of ridiculef, is 
not confined to that subject ; for it is clearly distiii- 
ruishable into burlesque that excites laughter mere- 
fy,.and burlesque that provdces derision or ridi- 
cule. A grave subject in which there is no impro- 
priety, may be thought down by a certain colouring 
so as to be risible ; which is the case of Virffii 
Trave$tie ; V and also the case of the Seechia na- 
pita:^ the authors laugh first, iii order to make 
their readers laugh. The Lutrin is a burlesque 
poem of the other sort, laying hold of a low and 

* Poet. cap. V. . t L. ii. De OratoJre. 

X IdiBoqiie anceps ejus rel ratio est, ^uod a derisu non pcocul abeit risus^ 
lib. VI. cap. iii« .^ed. 1. 

§ See Chapter VII. | S^e Chapter X. 
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trifiiiig incident, to expose the luxuiy, indoleiice, 
and contentious spirit of a set of monks. Boileatt, 
the anther, gives a ridiculous air to the subject, b^ 
dressing it in the heroic styk, and affecting to conh 
dder it as^of the utmost dignity and importance. 
In a composition of this kino, no image professecH)^ 
ludicrous ought to find quarter, because such images 
destroy the contrast ; and, accordingly, the author 
shows always the grave face, ahd never once be^ 
trays a smile* 

Though the burlesque that aiiois at ridicule, pro^ 
^ces its effect by elevating the style far above the 
subject, yet it has limits beyond which the eleva*- 
tion ought not to be carried : the poet, consulting 
the imagination of his readers, ought to confine 
himself to si^ch images as are lively, and readily 
apprehended : a strained elevation, soaring abov^ 
an ordinary reach of fancy, makes not a pleasant 
impression : the reader, fatigu^ed with being always 
apbn the s^tch, is soon disgusted ; and if he per- 
serere, becomes thoughtless and indifferent Fur- 
ther, a fiction gives no pleasure unless it be painted 
in colours so lively as to produce some perception 
of reality ; which never can be done effectual^, 
where the images are formed with labour or di». 
cuhy. For these reasons, I cannot avoid condemn- 
kig the Batrachomuomachia^ said to be the compo^ 
sition of Homer: it is beyond the power of imah 
gination to form a clear and lively image of i^ogs 
aad mice, aettng with the dignity of the highest of 
our species ; nor can we form a conception of the 
it^ality of such an action, in any manner so distinct 
as to interest our affectionl^ even in the sAigbtest dcf- 




The Rape of the Loek is of a character clearly 
distinguishable from those now mentioned : it is 
Vol. I 37df 
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not properly a burlesque performance^ but what may 
rather oe termed an herai-camical poem : it treats a 
gay and familiar subject with pleasantly, and with a 
moderate degree of dignity ; the author puts not on 
a mask like Boileau, nor professes to make us laugh 
like Tassoni. The Rape of the Lock is a genteel 
species of writing, less strained than th<:»e mention- 
ed : and is pleasant or ludicrous without having ri- 
dicule for its chief aim ; giving way, however, to ri^ 
dicule where it arises naturally from a particular 
character, such as that of Sir Plume. Addison^s 
Spectator upon the exercise of the fan^ is extreme- 
ly gay and ludicrous,:resembling in its subject the 
nape of the Lock. 

Humour belongs to the present chapter, because 
it is connected with ridicule. Congreve defines 
humour to be ^^ a sin^lar and unavoidable man^ 
" ner of doing or saying any thin^, peculiar and 
" natural to ope man only, by which his speech 
^' and actions are distinguished from those of other 
*^ men," Were this definition just, a majestic and 
commanding air, which is a singular property, vh 
humour ; as also a natural flow of correct and com- 
manding eloquence, which is no less singular. No* 
thing just or proper is^denominated humour ; nor 
^ny singularity of character, words, or actions, 
that is valued or respected. When we attend to 
the eharacter of a humourist, we find that it arises 
from circumstances both risible and improper, and 
therefore that it lessens the man in our esteem, and 
makes him in some measwe ridiculous^ 

Humour in writinff is, very different fi-om hu- 
.mour in character. When an author insists upon 
ludicrous subjects with a professed purpose to 
make his readers laugh, he may be styled a ludi- 

No. 108. • 
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crous writer; but is scarce entitled to be Btjlefjia 
writer of humour. This quality belong to an au- 
thor, who, affecting to be grave and senous, paints 
his objects in such colours as to provoke mirtn and 
laqghter. A writer that is really an humourist in 
character, does this without design: if not, he 
must affect the character in order to succeed. Swift 
and Fontaine were humourists in character, and 
their writings are full of humour. Addison was 
not an humourist in character ; and yet in his prose 
writings a most delicate and refined humour pre- 
vails. Arbuthnot exceeds them all in drollery and 
humourous painting ; which shews a great genius, 
because, if I am not misinformed, he had nothing 
q£ that peculiarity in his character. 

There remains, to show by examples the manner 
of treating subjects, so as to give them a ridiculous 
appearance. 

II ne dit jauiAis, je tous donnie, mais, je toui prete le bon 
jour. 

JHoliere, 

(Means. I know bim to pe valiant. 

Constable. I was told tbat by one that knows him better than 
you. «i 

Orleans. What's he ? 

Constable. Marry, he told me so tii^iself ; and he said be car'd 
not who knew it. 

Henry V. Shakspeare. 

. tie never broke any man> head bi|t his own, and that was 
against a post when he was drunk. 

Ibid. 

MxUament. Sententious' Mirabell ! Pr'ythee don<t look with 
that violent and flexible wise face, like Solomon at the difiding 
of the child, in an old tapestry hanging. 

Way tf the Warid. 

A trne critic, in the perusal of a book, is like a dog at a feast, 
whose thoughts and stomach i|re wholly set upon what tbn 
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a»^finiesU fling awaj^ «ad ceiise<}tteD|i]r it npi to 8o«rl most 
ivhen there ure the fewest boii^B. 

Taie of a Tub. 

In the foUewing^ instances, the ridicule arises 
ftom absurd conceptions in the persons introduced. 

Ma^edrUU. Te sonvient-il, vicomte de.cette demiliiiie, que 
BOUB evport&mes sur les enoemis ^u siege d*Arras? 

Jodelet.. Que ^euz tu dire avec ta demi-luoe ? c^^toit bleu une 
lune tout eotiere. 

MolUre hs Prtcteuaea RtdicukSf Se. xu 

SUnder. I eame yonder at Eaton to marry Mre. Anne Pajgie ^ 
and she's a great luhberly boy. 

Page. Upon noy life then you took the wrong. 

SjUnder. What need you tell me that ? 1 think so when I took 
a boy for a girl : if I had been marry'd to him, for ail he was In 
iroinan's appareli I would not have had him. 

Meny Wivu of Windwr. 

Vahntint* Your blessing, Sir. ~ 

Sir Saimp9^» You've had it alreseidy, Sir ; I think I sent it yoo 
to-day in a bill for four thousand pound ; a great deal of money, 
prother Foresight. ^ 

Jbref^f^. Ay indeed, Sir Sampson, a great dea) of mon^y for 
a young n^an ; I wonder wh^t can he do with it. .. 

homtfoT hov^i •^^ II* <S»c. 7. 

* MtUament I nauseate walking ; His a country^iiTersion ; I 
)othe tbe country, an4 every thing th^t rektes to it, • 

Sir Wilful, Ipdeed ! hah ! look ye, look y^e, you do ? nay, His 

like you may her« are choice of pastimes here in towny as 

plays and the like ; that must be eonfessM indeed. 
MiUament Ah I'etourdie ! I hate the town too. • 

Sir Ifiyul. Dear heart, that's much hah ! that you should 

hate 'em both ! hah ! His li)(eyou may ^ there are some canH relish 
the town, an^ others canH away with the country-- — ^His like 
yoM m«y be one of ttl^se, Cousiae, 

Way.^ikt W^U, d^ lY. Sc 4. 

hotd Froih. I assure you, Sir Paul, I laugh at nolMSdy's jestf 
but my own, or a lady's: I assure you. Sir PauKx 

Bar%$k. How ? how, my Lord?' frfaiii affiroot my wit f l^^ m« 
perish, dp | ne? er say any fhini^ ^^^^T! tolierlaiigkffdat ? 
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« ' Litrd FreiA. O foy^ don't mitapprefacnd ine, I don't say ao* 
for I ofleo smile at yow coaea|iltoiiB. But there is nothing 
more onbeeomrag a man of qnaKty than to laugh; 'tis such a 
▼algar expression of the passion! every foody can laugh* Then 
espeaially to laugh at the Jest of an inferior person, or when any 
body else of the same quality d^as not laxigh with one ; ri^eulbus ! 
To be pleasM with what plaasea the crowd ! Now, when I laugh 
I always laugh alo^a* 

Douhk Ikahr^ Jkt I. Sc. 4. 

So sharp-sighted is pride in blemisfaesi and so 
willing to be gratified, that it takes up with the 
very slightest improprieties ; such as a olunder b^ 
a foreigner in speaking our lan^age, especially if 
the blunder can bear a sense that reflects on the 
speaker, ' 

^mckly. The young man ia an lioaeiitmaa. 
Cpttvff. What shall de hooe»t man do m my doaet? dcra is no 
honest man dat shall come in my closet. 

Merry Wivtt of ftindMor. 

Love speeches are finely ridiculed m the IbOow* 
ing passage. 

ii^uoth he, My faith as adamantine. 
As chains of destiny, I'll maintain ; 
True ae Apollo ever sfftike, 
Or oracle from heart of oak : 
And, if you'll give my flame' but Yent| 
Now in close ht^ger mugger pent, 
And shine upon me but benignly, 
W4th that one and that other pigsney, 
The sutf and day shall sooner part, 
Than lore, or you, shake off ray heart $ 
-The sun that shall no mbre dispense 
His own but your bright influence: 
FH carve your name on barks of trees, 
With true love-knots, and flourishes ; 
That shall infuse eternal spring, 
Aod^everla«ting floorishiogs 
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Drink ev'ry letter OD*t in ttum, 

And make it briik ebampaign baeoine. 

l¥here-e'er you tread, yottr foot shall set * 

The primrose and the Tiolet *, 

All spices, perfumes, and sweet powders, 

Shall borrow from your breath their odours; 

Nakire her charter shatl renew, 

And take all lives of things from you; , 

The world depend upon your eye. 

And when you frown upon it, die. 

Only our loves shall still survive, 

If ew worlds and natures to outlive ; 

And, like to herald's moons, remain 

All crescents, without change or wane. 

Budtbras^ Pari IL canl^o u 



Irony turns thin^ into ridicule in a peculiar 
manner ; it consists in laughing at a man uncler dis- 

fLiise of appearingto pdedse or speak weU of him. 
wift aflforos us many iUu9trious examples of that 
species of ridicule, Take the following. 



By these methods, in a few weeks, there starts up many a 
writer, capable of managing the profoundest and most universid 
subjects. For what though his head be empty, provided his 
common-place book be fiiVI ! And if you will bate him but the 
circumstances of methofiy and style, and grammar, and invention ; 
allow him but the common privileges of transcribing from others, 
and digressing from himself, as often as be shall see occasion ; he 
will desire no more ingredients towards fitting up a treatise that 
shall make a very coqiely figure on a bookseller's shelf^ there to 
l>e preserved neat and clean, for a long eternity, adorned with the 
heraldry of its title, fairly inscribed on ^ label; never to be thumbs 
ed or greased by students, nor bound to everlasting chains' of dark- 
ness in a library ; but when the fulness of lime is come, shall hap- 
pily undergo the trial of purgatory, in order to ascend the sky.* 

I cannot but congratulate our age op this peculiar felicity, that 
though we have Indeed made great progress in all other branches 
of luxury, we are not yet debauched with any high relM in poetry^ 
but are in ^his one taste less nice than our ancestors, 

* Tale of a Tub, sect, Ti|t 
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If the Reverend clergy showed more eoocerti than others, I 
charitably impute it to their great charge of souls; and what con- 
firmed me in this opinion was» that the- degrees of apprehension 
and terror could be distinguislied to be greater or less, according 
to their ranks and degrees in the church.* 

A parody most be distinguished from every spe- 
cies of ridicule : it enlivens a gay subject by imi- 
tating sonie important incident that is serious : it 
is ludicrous, and may be risible ; but ridicule is not 
a necessary ingredient. Take the following ex- 
amples, the first of lyhich refers to an expression of 
JVfoses. 



The skilful nymph reviews her force with care : 
let spades be tramps ! she said, and trumps they were. 

■< 
Rape of the Lock, Canto iii. 45. 



The next is in imitation of Achilles^s oath in 
Homer. 

But by this lock, this sacred lock, I swear, 
(Which never more shall join its parted hair, 
Which never more its honours shall renew, 
ClipM' from the lovely head where late it gri^w,) 
That while my nostrils draw the vital air, 
This hand, which won it^ shall forever wear. 
He spoke, and speaking, in proud triumph spread 
^ The long-contended honours of her head. 

Ihid. Canto iv. 133. 

« 

The following imitates the history of Agamem- 
non's sceptre in Homer. 



* A tfue and faithful narrative of what passed in London daring thaftnt- 
ral consternation of all ranks and degrees of mankind. 
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Now mtet thy fat^, loccns'd Belinda cry*d, 
And drew a deadly bodkin from her side, 
(The same, his aneient personaf e to decl^, 
Her great- great-grandsire irore about his neck, 
In three seal-rings ; which after, melted down, 
Formed a vast buckle for his widow's gown : 
Her infant grandame's whistle next it grew, 
The bells she Jingled, and the whistle bfew ; 
Then in a. bodkin grac'd her mother's hairs. 
Which long she wore and now Belinda wears.) 

Ibid. Canto t. 87. 

Though ridicule, as observed above, is no ne- 
cessary ingredient in a parody, yet there is no op- 
position between them : ridicule may be successful- 
ly employed in a parody : and a parody may be 
employed to promote ridicule ; wittiest the foUow- 
ing example with respect to the latter, in which the 
goddess of Dulness is addressed upon the subject . 
of modern education : 

Thou gav'st that ripeness, which so soon began,. 
And ceasM so soon, he ne'er was boy nor man ; 
Through school and college, thy kind cloud o'ercast, 
8afe and unseen the young jEneas past;* 
Thenr e bursting glorious, all at once let down, 
Stunn'd with his giddy larum l^alf the town. 

Dundadt h. ir. 287» 

The interposition of the gods, in the manner of . 
Homer and Virgil, ought to be confined to ludi^ 
crous subjects, which are much enlivened by ^udi 
interposition handled in the form of a parody ; wit- . 
ness the Cave of Spleen, Rape of the Loaty canto 
iv. ; the goddess of Dfecord, Lutriuj canto i. ; and 
the goddess of Indolence, canto iL 

Those who have a talent for ridicule, which is 
seldom united with a taste for delicate and refined 



* Au. \.i.At Venus ilhKW9f kc. 
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beauties^ ate quick-sighted in improprieties ; and 
these they eagerly grasp, in .order to gratify their 
favourite propensity, rersons galled are provoked 
to maintain, that ridicule is improper for grave sub- 
jecls. Subjects really grave are by no means fit 
ha ridicule! but then it is urged against them, 
that when it is caUed in question whether a certain 
subject be really grave, ridicule is the only means 
of determining the controversy. Hence a celebrat- 
ed question^ Whether ridicule be or be not a test of 
truth ? 1 ffiVe this question a place here, because it 
tends to Uliistrate the nature of Ridicule. 

The question stated in accurate terms is, Whe- 
ther the sense of ridicule be the proper test for 
distinguishing ridiculous objects^ from w;hat are not 
so« Taking it for granted, that ridicule is not a 
subject of reasoning, but ot sense or taste,* I pro- 
ceed thus. No person doubts but that our sense of 
beauty is the true test of what is beautiful ; and 
our sense of grandeur, of what is great or sublime^ 
Is it more doubtful whether our sense of ridicule be 
the true test of what is ridiculous ? It is not only 
the true'lest, but indeed the only test ; for this sub- 
ject comes not, more than beauty or grandeur, under 
the province of reason. If any subject by the in- 
fluence of fashio^or custom, have acquired a de- 
gree of veneradon to which naturally it is not en- 
titled, what are the proper means for wiping off the 
artificial colouring, and displaying the subject in 
its true light ? A man of true taste sees the subject 
without disguise : but if he. hesitate, let him apply 
the test of ridicule, which sej^ra^es it from its ar- 
tificial connexions^ and exposes' it naked with all 
its native impr:(Jprieties. 

* See QtHfier X. compared with Chapter vn. 

Voi^F. - 38a 
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But it h urged, that the ^yest and most seiious 
matters may oe set in a ridiculous light. Hardly 
90 ; for where an object is neither risible nor im- 
proper, it lies not epen in a^^ quarter to an attack 
vom ridicule. Bwt sl:^^siQg the fact, I foresee 
not atty barm&il consequence* By the same soirt 
of reasoniag,^ a talent for wit ought to be condema- 
ed, beca«i8e^ it may be emf^yed to burlesiwe a great 
or lofty subject Such upcegular use inaae of a ta- 
lent for wit Off ridicule^ cannot long impose upoQ 
l3i»^M9kin4 :: it cannot stand the test of correct and 
delicate ta^e; aod truth will at last prevail eveo 
vn&k the vuJgar. T^ condemn a talent for ridicule 
^cause \t may be perverted U> wron^ purposes, i& 
|iot a little ridiculotis: could t>ne foroear to smile^ 
if a talent fof reasoning were condemn/ed because 
it ako may be< perverted ? and yet the conclusioB 
m the latter case,, would be not less just than i& 
the foriaer : perha|>9 more just ^ for no talent is 
move frequently perverted than that of reason. 

We had best leave nature to> her own operatioBs: 
the most valuable talents may be abused, and so 
may that of ridijeule : let us bring it under pfQper 
cultu^ if we eaiv vfithout endeavouring to (mickit 
up by the root* Were we destitute ofthid test of 
triith^ I knpw not what mi^t be the conae(]pie8cepi: 
I see not what rule would be lift* us to preveat 
splendid tiiies passing for matters of importance} 
s^w and form for substance, aud superstitioB or 
enthusiasm for pure reli^on. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Wit. 

WIT is a quality of certain thoughts and er- 
predsioDS : the term is never apjdied to an action 
nof a passion, and as tittle to an external object. 

However difficult it ma^ be, in many in^ances, 
to distinguish a witty tbou^ or expression from 
one that is not so, yet, in general, it may be laid 
down that th^ term wit is appropriated to such 
thoughts and expressions as are ludicrous, and also 
occasion some oegree of surprise by their singula- 
rity. Wit, also, in a fi^ratlve isense, expresses a 
talent for inventing ludicrous thoughts or expres- 
sions : it^e say commonly a mitty man^ or a man of 
wit. 

Wit in its proper sense, as. exf^ained above, is 
distin^uishabfe into two kinds ; wit in the thought, 
and wit in the words or expression. Again, wit in 
the thought is of two kinds : ludicrous images, and 
ludicrous combinations of things that havb little or 
bo natural relation. 

Ludicrous images that occasion surprise by their 
singularity, as having little or no foundation in na- 
ture, are labricated oy the imagination: and the 
imagination is well qualified for the office ; being 
of all our faculties the most active, and the least 
under restraint Take the following example : 

Shjfloek. You knew (dobc so weU, none so well ae you] of my 
danghter's :flight. 

ScUino, That's certain ; I for my part knew the tailor that 
made the wings she flew withal. 

Merchant tf Venice^ Act III. Sc. 1. 
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The imc^ here is undoubtedly witty. It is hidi-^ 
crpus : and it must occasion Burprise : for having 
no natural foundation, it is altogether unexpected. 
The other branch of wit in the thought, is that 
-only which is taken notice of by Addison, fdlow- 
ing Locke, who defines it '^ ^o lie in the assemblage 
*^ of ideas ; and putting those together, with quick- 
^^ ness and variety, wherein can be found any re- 
^^ semblance or congruity, therebjr to make up plea^ 
-' sant pictures and agreeable visions in the fan** 
u cy.w It may be defined more concisefy, and 
peihaps more accurately, ^^ A junction of things by 
^^ distant and fanciful relations, which surprise ber 
" cause they are unexpected. "f The following is 
a pn^er example. 

We grant although he had muoh wit, 

He was very shy of using it, 

As being loth to wear it out ; 

And, therefore, bore it not about, 

Unless on holidays, or so, 

Aa men their best apparel do. • 

HudihraSf Canto I 

Wit is of all the most elegant recreation : the 
image enters the mind with gaiety, and gives a sud-^ 
den flash, which is extremely pleasant. Wit there- 
by gently elevates without straining, raises mirth 
Vitnout dissoluteness, and relaxes while it enters 
jtains. 

Wit in the expression, commonly called a play 
of words, being a bastard sort of wit, is reserved 
for the last place. I proceed to examples of wit in 
the thousbt ; and first of ludicrous images. 

Falstaff, speaking of his taking Sir John Cole- 
yUle of the Dale : 

* B. n. ch. zi. sect 2. f See Chapter I. 
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. Here he is, and here I yield bim ; aod I be&eech your Grace, 
Ijet it he book'd with the re|t of this day's deeds ; or, by the I^ord, 
I "M-ill have it; in a particular ballad else, with miDC o^vn picture on 
the top of it, Coleville kissing my foots to the which course if I 
be enforcM, if you do not all show like gilt twopences to me ; and 
I, in liie clear sky of fame,x>*ershine you as much as the full moon 
doth the cinders of the element, which show like pin's heads to 
her; belieTe not the word of the Noble, Therefore let me have 
right, and let desert mount. 

Stwnd FaH Henry IV, Act IV, 8e, 6. 

I knew, when seven justices could not take up a quarrel, but 
lyben the parties were met themselves, one of them thought but 
of an if; as, if you said so, thent said so ; and they shook hands, 
and swore brothers ; Your t/*iB the only peacemaker; much vir* 
tue is in t/l 

Shakspeare, 



♦ ; 



For there is not through all nature another so callous, and in* 
sensible a member, as the world's posteriors, whether you apply- 
to it the toe or the birch. 

Preface to a Tale of a Tub, 



♦ 5' 



The war hath introduced abundance of polysyllables, which 
will never be able to live many more campaigns. Speculations^ 
operations, preliminaries, ambassadors, palisadoes, communica*' 
tion, circumvallatiun, battalions, as numerous as they are, if they 
attack us too frequently in our coffee-houses, we shall certainjy 
put them to flight, and cut off the rear. 

Tof/er, No. 230. ! 

Speaking of Discord. - 

She never went abroad, but she brought home such 9 t)und1e of 
monstrous lies, or would have apazed any mortal/\bt]t such as 
Icnew her; of a whale that had swallowed a fleet of sbips; of 
thj^ lions being let out of the Tower to destroy the. Protestant 
lleiSgion; of the Pope's be^ng seen in a brandy sRop at Wap- 
pin|;,*%:. . " 

• - ^ ' ' ;•-• History of John BuMf part 1. c^. xvi. 

■• " -•.»■** ■ 

The other branch of wit in the thought, namely, 
ludicrous combinations and oppositions, may be 
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traced through various ramifications. And, first, 
fanciful causes assigned that have no natural rela* 
tion to the effects produced. 

LancasL Fare yott well, Falttaff ; I, in my cooditipo, ftball bet- 
ter speak of you tbaD you deserve. [Exii^ 

liiUU^, I would you had but the wit ; 'twere better than yoitr 
dukedom. Good faith, this same young sober-blooded boy doth 
not lore me; nor a man cannot make him laugh; but that's no 
marvel, he drinks no wine. There's never any of these deqiure 
Iboys come to any proof ; for thin drink doth so overcool their 
blood, and making many fish-meals, that they fall into a kind of 
male green-yickness ; and then, when they marry, they get 
wenches. They are generally fools and cowards; which some of 
<us should be too, but for inflammation. A good sherris-sack hath 
a two^fold operation in it : it ascends me into the brain ; dries me 
there all the foolish, dull, and crudy vapours which environ it ; 
makes it apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble, fiery, and 
delectable shapes ; which delivered o'er to the voice, the tongue » 
which is the birth, becomes excellent wit. The second property 
pf your excellent sherrisis, the warming of the blood ; which be- 
fore cold and settled, left the liver white and pale ; which is the 
badge of pusillanimity and cowardice : but the shenis warms it, 
and makes it course from the inwards to the parts extreme ; it il* 
luminateth the face, which, as a beacon, gives warning to all the 
festof this litde kingdom, man, to arm; and then the vital com- 
moners and inland petty spirits muster me al4 to their captain, the 
heart, who, great, and puiTd up with this retinue, doth any dee4 
of courage : and thus valour pomes of sherrif. So that skill in 
the weapon is nothing without sack, for that sets it a-work ; and 
learning a mere hoard of gold kept by a devil, till sack com- 
mences it, and sets it in act and use. Hereof comes it, that Prince 
Harry is valiant; for the cold blood he did naturally inherit of 
his father, he hath, like lean, sterile, and bare land, manured, 
husbanded, and tilPd, with excellent endeavour of drinking good 
and good store of fertile sherris, that he is become very hot and 
valiant. If I had a thousand sons, the first human principle I 
would teach them, should be to forswear thin potations, and t€| 
addict themselves to sack. 

Suond PaHiififenry IF, A<A IV. 5c. 

The trenchant blade Toledo trusty, 
For want of fighting was pown rusty, 
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And ate into itself, for lack 
Of 9»Hie body to hue and iiack. 
The peaeefiil scabbard where it dwelt. 
The raocor of its edge had felt ; 
For of the lower end two handful, 
It had devoured, 'twas so manful ; 
And so much scorn'd to lurk iu case. 
As if it durst not shew its face. 



Hudihras, Canto L 



Speaking of Physicians, 



Le bon de cetfe profession est, qu^l y a parmi les morts une 
honn^tet^, une discretion la plus graiide dn monde ; JMnais on 
n^B voit se plaindre du m€decin qui I'a tuj§. 

Le mtdecin malgre lui, 

Admirez les bontez, admirez les tendresses^ 
De ces vieux esclaves du sort. 
lis ne sont jamais las d'aqu^rir des richesses, 
Pour ceux qui soubaitent leur mort. 

Belinda. Lard, he has so pestered me with flaifies and stpff 
-«-I think I shan't endure the sight of a fire this twelve-month* 

Old Rachelor, Act IL Sc. 8. 

To account for effects hf such fantastical causes, 
being highly ludicrous, is quite improper in any 
serious composition. Therefore the following pas- 
sage from Cowlejr, in his poem on the death of Sir 
Henry Wooton, is in a baa taste. 

He did the utmost bounds of knowledge find. 
He found them not so large as was his mind.* 
But, like the brave PelUean youth, did moan, ' 
Because that Art had no more worjds than one. 
And when he saw that he through all had past, 
He dy*d, least he should idle grow ^ last. 

Fanciful reasoning, 

Fdlstaff, ImboweIl*d ! — —if thou imbowel ntie to-day, l*il 
give you leave to powder me, and eat me to-morrow ! 'Bbloody 
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*twas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot bad paid 
me scot and lot too. Counterfeit! I iie, I am no c6unterf<Sit ; 
to die 18 to be a counter feit>; for he ia but tbe counterfeit «f ^ 
man, who hath not tbe life of a man ; but to counterfeit d^ng, 
when a man thereby liveth, is to be no counterfeit, but the true 
and perfect image of life indeed. 

First Part, Henry IV. Jict I. Se. 10. 

Clown, And the more pity that great folk should have coun*- 
tenance in this world to drown or hang themselves, more than 
their even Christian. 

Handety Act V. Se. U 

Pedro. Will you have me, Lady ? 

Beatrice. No, my Lord, unless I might have another for work<* 
ing days. Your Grace is too costly to wear every day. 

Much Mo about JVbthingy Act II. Sc. 5. 

Jessica. I shall be saved by my husband ; he hath made me a 
Christian. 

Launielot. Truly the more to blame he ; we were Chris- 
tians enough before, e'en as many as could well live by one 
another : this making of Christians will raise the price of hogs ( 
if we grow all to be pork- eaters, we shall not have a rasher on 
the coals for money. 

Merchant of Venice, Act III. Sc. 6. 

In western clime there Is a town. 

To those that dwell therein well known ; 

Therefore there needs no more be said here, 

We unto them refer our reader : 

For brevity is very good 

When we are; or are not understood; 

Hudibradf Canto i. 

But Hudibras gave him a twitch, 
As quick as lightning, in the breech, 
Just in the place where honour's lodg'd, 
As wise philosophers have judg'd ; 
Because a kick in that part, more 
Hurts honour, than deep wounds before^ 

Ihid. Cattfe liL 
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Ludicrous junction of aoidl things with great, as 
of equal importance ; 

This doy black omens threat the bri|^test fair 

That e*er deserv'd a watchful spirit's care : 

Some dire disaster, or by force, or slight; 

But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night : 

Whether the nymph shall break Diana's law : 

Or some frail china jar receive a flaw ; 

Or stain her honour, or her new brocade ; 

Forget her pray'rs, or miss a masquerade ; 

Or lose her heart, or necklace, at a ball ; 

Or whether Heaven has doom'd that Shock must fall. 

Bapt of the Lock^ Canio \u lOl> 

« 

One speaks the glory of the British queen, 
And one describes a charming Indian screen. 

* Ihid. Canto iii. 13. 

Then flash'd the living lightning (pi0i her eyes, 
And screams of horror rend th* affrighted skiai. 
Not louder shrieks to pitying heav'n are cast, 
When husbands, or when lapdogs, breathe their la^t; 
Or when rich china Tessels fall'n from high, 
In glitt'ring dust and painted fragments lie ! 

md. Canto Ml 155. 

Not youthful kings in battle seiz'd alive, 

Not scornful virgins who their charms sorvivei 

Not ardent lovers robbM of all their bKss, 

Not ancient ladiee when refus'd a kiss, 

Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, 

Not Cynthia when her manteau's ptnn'd awry, 

E'er felt such rage, resentment, and despair, 

As thou, sad virgin! for thy ravishM hair. , 

Und. Cando iv. 3. 

Joining things that in appearance are opposite. 
As for example^ where Sir KogeFdeCoFwly, inthe 
Spectator, speaking of his widow^ 

• That he would have given her a coal-pit to have kept her in 
clean linen ; and that her finger should l^ave sparkled with one 
hundred of his richest acres. 

Vol. I. S9a 
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Premises that promise much and perform no- 
thing. Cicero upon that article sajs^ 

Sed scitiB Usse Dotissittium ridiculi genus, cum aliud etpecta- 
mus, aliud dicitur : hie uobismetipsis noster error risum movet.* 

« 
Bedtfide, ■ ■■ With a good leg and a good foot, uncle, and 
money enough in hi 9 piirse, such a man would win any woman 
in the world, if he could get her good-will. 

Muck Mo about Nothing, •^ct Ih Sc, I. 

Seatfice. I haVe a good eye, uncle, I can see a church by day- 
Hglit. 



Tbid. 



Lo medicin que Ton m'indique 
Salt le Latin, le Grec, THebreu, 
Les belles lettres, la physique, 
La chimie et la botanique. 
Chaucun lui donne son aveu : 
II auroit aussi ma pratique $ 
Mais je veux vivre encore un peui 



Again, 



Vingt fois le jour le bon Gr^gpire 
A soin de fermer son armoire. 
I)e quoi pensez vous qu'il a peur ? 
Belle demande I Qu'un voleur 
Trouvant une facile proie, 
Ne lui ravisse tout son bien. 
Non ; Gr6goire a peur qu*on ne Toie 
Que dans ton sp'moire il n'a Hen. 



Again, 



L*atbsmatique Damon a cru qiie Tair des champs 

"Repareroit en lui le ravage des ans, 

11 s'est fuit, a grands fraix, transporter en Bretagne. 



^ De Oratore, 1. ii. cap. 63. 
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Or TQiez ce qu'a fait Tair natal qa*il a pris ! 
Damon seroit mort a Paris ; 
Damon est mort a la campagne. 

Having discussed wit in the thought, we proceed 
to what is verbal only, commonljr called a play of 
words. This sort of wit depends, for the most 
part, upon choosing a word that hath different sig- 
nifications : by that artifice hocus-pocus tricks are 
played in langua^, and thoughts plain and simple 
take on a very different appearance. Play is ne- 
cessary for man, in order to refresh him after la- 
bour; and, accordingly, man loves play, even so 
much as to relish a play of words f and it is happy 
for us, that words can be employed, not only for 
useful purposes, but also for our amusement. This 
amusement, though humble and low, unbends the 
mind ; and is relished by some at all times, aijd hy 
all at some times. 

It is remarkable, that this low species of wit, 
has among all nations been a favourite entertain- 
ment, in a certain stage of their progress toward 
refinement of taste and manners, anti has gradually 
gone into disrepute. As soon as a language is 
formed into a system, and the n^eaning of words is 
ascertained with tolerable accuracy, opportunity is 
afforded for expressions that, by the double mean- 
ing, of some words, give a familiar thought the ap- 
pearance pf being new ; and the penetration of the 
reader or hearer is gratified in detecting the true 
sense disguised under the double meaning. That 
this sort of wit was in England deemed a i^eputa-r 
ble amusement, during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. is vouched by the works of Shakspeare, 
and even by the writings of grave divines. But it 
cannot have any long endurance : for as lang^uage 
ripens, and the meaning of words is more and 
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more asicertaned, wofds held to be i^iiofiymo^s di-* 
minish daily ; and when those that remain have 
been more than once emplojed^ the pleasm^ va^ 
nisheth with the novelty. 

I proceed to examples, which, as in the former 
case, ahall be distributed into different classes. 

A seeming resemblance from the double meaa^ 
ing of a yvora: * '' 

Beneath this stone my wife doth He ; 
6h9^ new at rest, and so am I. 

A seeming contrast from the same cause, termed 
a verbal anttihefisy which hath no despicable effect; 
in ludicroAis subjects : ^ 

Whilst Iris his cosmetic wash would try 
To malce her bloom revive, and lovers die. 
Some ask for charms, and others philters choose, 
To gain Corinna, and their quartans lose. 

tnsaryf CatUo ii. 



And how frail nymphs, oft by abortioDy aim. 
To lose a stihs|ance, to preserve a name. 

Ibid, Canio iii, 

(tThlle nymphs take treats, or assignations give. 

Rapt of ike Lock. 

Other seeming connexions from the same eanse : 

WilVyon employ your conqu'ring sword, 
To break a fiddle, and your word ? 

HudibraSf Canifi it. 

To whom the knight with comely grace 
Put off his l|at to put his caie. 

Ihid. puri III. Canto iii, 

Sere Britain's statesmen oft the fall foredoom. 
Of foreigu ty rantSi and of nymphs at home ; 
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Here tki^u^ giett Anna! whooi tkree rMihoi obey, 
Does sometiineft counsel take — and sometimes tea. 

JIajM •/ the Lpck, Canto m. L bl 

O'er their quietus where fat judges dose, 
And'lull their cough and conscieuce to repose. 

JHspenamry^ Canfo w. 

Speaking of Prince Eugene : 

This genera] is a great taker of snuff as well as of towns. 

Exul mentisque domusque. 

MdmnorphotUt k ix, 409. 

A seeming opposition from the slime cause : 

Hie quiescit qui nvnquam quierit. 

Again, 

t^uel &ge a cette fris, dont on fait tant de bruit .^ 

Me demandoit Cliton n'aguere. 

11 faut, dis-je, tous satisfaire, 

£He a Tingt aos le jeur, et ein<|uaQte aiis la nuit. 

Again, 

So like the chances are of love and war. 
That they alone in this distinguish'd are; 
In love the victors from the vanquisAi'd fly, 
They ily that wound, and they pursue that die. 

What new found witchcraft was in thee, 
tVith thine own cold to kindle me ? 
Strange art; like him that should devise 
To make a burning-glass of iee. 

Wit of this kind is unsuitable in a serious poem } 
witness the following line in Pope's Elegy to tiie 
memory of an unfortunate lady : 
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Cold is that hreut which warm'd the world before. 

This sort of writing is finely buriesqued by 
Swift : 

Her hands the softest ever felt, 

Though eold would burn, though dry would melt. 

Strephon and Chlot, 

Taking a word in a different sense from what is 
meant, comes under wit, because it occasions some 
slight degree of surprise : 

Beatrice, 1 may sit id a comer, and cry Heigh ho! for. a 
jiusband. . 

Pedro. Lady Beatrice, I will get you one. 

Beatrice. I would rather have one of your father's getting. 
Hath your grace ne'er a brother like you ? Your father got 
fiicellent husbaads, if a maid could come by them. 

Much ado about J^tothing^ Act Ih 8c.^^ 

FaUtaff. My honest lads, I will tell you what I am about. 
Pistol, Two yards and more. 

Falstaff. So quips, now, Pistol ; indeed I am in the waist two 
y'ards about ( but.l am now about no waste; I am about thrift. 

Merry Wives of Windsor^ Act I. Sc, 7, 

Lord Sands. By your leave, sweet ladies, 

Ilr I chance to talk a little wild, forgive me i 
I had it from my father. 

Anne Bullen. Was he mad. Sir! 

Sands, O, very mad, exceeding mad, in love too{ 
But he would bite none* 

K. Henry VIU, 

An assertion that bears a double meaning, on« 
right, one wrong, but so introduced as to direct us 
to the wrong meaning, is a species of bastard wit, 
which is distinguished from all others by the namQ 
pun. For example. 
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Paris. Sweet Helen, I must woo you, 

To help unarm our Hector : bit stubborn buckles, 
With these your white enchanting fingers touchM, 
Shall more obey, than to the edge of steel, 
Or force of Greekish sinews ; you shall do more 
Than all the island Kings, disarm great Hector. 

TroUus and Cressida^ Ad HI. Se 2. 

The pun is in the close. The word disarm has a 
double meaning : it signifies to taJ^e off a man's ar- 
mour, and also to subdue him in fight. We are 
directed to the latter sense by the context ; but^ 
with regard to Helen, the word holds only true in 
the former sense. I go on with other examples : 

Esse nihil dicis quicquid petis, improbe Cinna : 
Si nil, Cinnai petis, nil tibi, Ginna, nego. 

Martial^ I, iii qpigr, 6l, 

Jocondus geminum tmposuit tibi Sequana, pontem ; 
Hunc tu jure potes dicere pontificem. 

Skknatarius. 

N. B. Jocondus uea a monk, 

Ckxtf Justice. WeH ! the truth i% Sir John, you live in great 
infamy. 

Falstaff, He that buckles him in my belt cannot live in less. 

Chief Justice. Tour means are very slender, and your waste is 
great 

Falstaff, 1l would it were otherwise : I would my rileanjs were 
greater and my waist slenderer. 

second Part, Henry IK Act I. Sc. 1. 

Cdia. I pray you bear with me, I can go no further. 

Cioum, For my part, I had rather bear with you than bear you : 
yet I should bear no cross if I did bear you ; for I think you hare 
•'BO money in your purse. 

As you Like it, Act 11. Sc. 4i 

He that imposes an oath makes it, 

Not he that for convenience takes it ; 

Then how can any man be said ^ 

To break an oath he never made ? 

HudibraSf Part If. Canto ii. 
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The seventii satire of the first book of Hoiace is 
purposely contrived to introduce at the close a mqs t 
execrable ptiD. ^Talking of some infamous wretclji 
whose name w^its Jteg MupUitis. , 

PertitiB exttailiat, Per mtgnos, Brntf*, deos te 

Oro, qui reges consueris toilers, car don 

Uiioc raf em jugulaft ? Operom hgc, mihi crede,' Ummm ^«t. 

Though playing ^vith words is a majfc of a miiid ; 
at e^,. ^nd disposed to any sort of amusejnenL^ 
we must not thence conclude that playing with 
words i^ always ludicrous. Words are so. inti* 
mately connected with thought, that if the subject 
be really ^ave, it will not appear ludicrous eren 
in that fantastic dress. I am, however, far from 
recommending it in any serious performance : on 
the contrary, tne di3Cordai;ice between the thought 
and expression must be disagreeable ; witness the 
following specimen. 

He hath abandoned his pbyslcianSy Madam, under whose 
practices he bath peraecut^d time with hope : .and finda no 
other advantage in the protessi but only the losing of hope by 

JiU*s mU that €nd9 votU^Act L 5c. ). 

JiT* JSmry. O n\y poor kingdom, sick with civil b)ewt ! 
When that t6y care couldroot withhold thy riots, 
Wbatwik thou -do wfctD riot' is thy care ? • * ^ ' 

Sfecond PaH^ K. JSenry M: . . 

If anyone shall observe, that ther^ is a third, 
species of wit, different fiom those mentioned^ coa^ 
sisting in sounds merely^ I am willing to give ft 
place. And indeed it must be admitted^ that many 
ofHudibras^s double. rhymes come under tb^ de- 
finition of wit ^vea in the be^^neing of this chapter ; 
they are ludicroas, and their singularity occasioaa 
sbme degree of surprise. Swift is no less success- 
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. Alt tfa^ Bptler in this ^rt ctf wit ; witn<^ the fpl^ 
Ibwfng instances: Goddess — J^oddke. PKny^Ni-^ 
cdim* IscariatS'-Ch^riots.. Mttr^r^NUu. hragon 

A repartee may happen to be witty : but it can^ 
Bot be considered ^ a species of wU ; because there 
are many repartees extremely smart, and yet eis 
tremel^ seriow. I give the following example. A 
certain petulent Greek, objecting to Anaehaiws 
that he was a Scythian : True, says Anach^unls, 
my country disgraces me, but you disgrace ywii 
country. This fine turn gives surprise. ; but it isi 
Aur fix>itt being ludicrous. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Custom and Habit. 






Viewing man as under the influence of 
>ovehy, would one suspect that custom alsoiAould 
Influence him? and yet our nature is equally sua* 
•eptible of e^ch ; not only in different objects, but 
ikequently in the same. When an object is neW; 
it is enclmnting : familiarity renders it in&fferent ; 
and custom, Mter a- longer familiarity^ makes it 
a^in disagreeable. Human ^ nature^ dirersified 
with many and rarioos springs of action, is won^ 
derfuUy, and, indulging the expression^ intricate^ 
constructed. * 

Custom hath such influeTice npon many of ovf 
feelings, by warping and ydx]^g them, that we 
must attend to its. -ogferations if we would be ac- 
quainted with faii^ilf/^ nature. This subject, in 

Vol. I. r:WFW ¥io 
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itself obiCure. has been much neglected; B,n^B 
complete analysis of it would be no easy task. 1 
pretend only to touch it cursorily ; hoping, however, 
that what is here laid down, will dispose diligent 
inquirers to attempt fufth^ discoveries. 

Custom respects the action, J^&eY the a^nt. ^ By 
custom we mean a frequent reiteration oftbe same 
act; and by Aoii^, the effect that custom has oa 
the agent. This effect may be ekher active, wit* 
fiess the dexterity produced b^ custom in perform? 
ing certain exercises ; or passive, as when a thii^ 
makes atn .impression on us different from what it 
did originally. The latter only, as relative to the 
sensitive part of our nature, comes under the pre^ 
sent undertaking. 

This subject is intricate: some pleasures are 
fortified by custom ; and yet custom begets fami- 
liarity, and consequently indifference :* in m^yby 
instances, satiety and disgust are* the consequences 
of reiteration: again, though custom blunts the 
edge of distress atnd of psun, yet the want of any 
thing to which we have been long accustomed, is a 
kort: of torture. A cliierto guide usi through all i^e 
intricacies *^f this labyrinth, would be an acceptable 
paresent. 

Whatever be the cause, it is certain that we are 
much influenced by custom : it hath an effect upo^ 
our pleasures, upon our actions, and even upon our 
thoughts and sentiments. Habit makes no .%i|re 
during the vivacity of youth: in middle age it 
gains ground ; and in old a^ governs without icon- 
troul. In that period of life, generally speaking^ 
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If all the year were flaying iiolidaysy .., ^ . 

To sport would be as tedious as to work : 
But t^hen they s^dora come> they wisl^'d for comei • *- 
And notbiiig pleaseth but rare aoodMii 

fmm^kenryiv: Act t9t:^ 
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we eat at a certain hoixx^ take exercise at a ceMaiii 
Ihour, ffo to rest at a certain hour, all by the direc- 
tion of habit : nay, a particular seat, table, bed, 
comes to be essentia] ; and a habit in any of these 
cannot be controlled without uneasiness. . 

Any slight or moderate pleasure frequently rei- 
terated for a long time, forms a peculiar connexion 
between us and the thing that causes the pleasure. 
This connexion, termed hahit^ has the effect to 
awaken our desire or appetite for that thing when 
jt returns not as usual. During the course of en- 
joyment, the pleasure rises insensibly higher and 
higher till a habit be established ; at which time 
the pleasure is at its height. It continues not how- 
ever stationary; the same customary reiteration 
which carried it to its height, brings it down again 
by insensible degrees, even lower than it was at 
irsl: but of that circumstance afterward. Wha* 
at present we have in view, is to provie by experi- 
ments, that those things which at first are but mo- 
derately agreeable, are the aptest to become habi- 
tual. Spirituous liquors, at first scarce agreeable, 
readily produce an habitual appetite : and custom 
prevails so fair, as even to make us fond of things 
originally disagreeable, such as coffee, assafcetida, 
and tobacco ; which is pleasantly illustrated by 
Coiigreve : / 

W^nnM. Far a passionate lover, methiaks you are a man some- 
irh»^ too discerning in tbe failings of your mistress. 
, Mirahdl. And for a discerning man, somewhat too passionate 2^ 
lover ; for, I like her with all her faults ; nay, like her for h^r faults. 
H^r follies are so natural, or so artful, that they become her; and 
those affectations which in another woman would be odious, serve 
bat to make her more agreeable. Til tell thee, FainaU^sbe ooee 
'used me with that insolence, that in revenge I took her to pieces,; 
sifted her, and separated her failings ; I study^d 'em, and got *em 
by rote. The catalogue was so large, that I was not without 
hopes, one day or other, to hAte her heartily : to whiich end I «q 
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.«ri aqrvelf to tbkik of 'en^ thmUt leogUi, cdtitniry to mydj^Msn 
aAd exp€CtatioD| th^y i^av^ me every hour lestaodiess dlsUirJlH 
aace ; till id a fbw days, it became habitual to me to remem&er 
%m wKhOUt beiDg displeased. They ai^e opw growu as fibmrffdr 
(o me at my own frailties; and in all probability, in ar- little tUe 
longer, I shall like *em if well. •. > ' 

. . , .2^ Wa^ i^the Wcrld, Act I. S<;, 3-. 

» 

A walk upon the quarter-deck, though, intoleiably 
confinedf becomes however so agreeable by custom, 
that a sailor in his walk on shore,, confines him^^f 
commonly within the saiae bounds* I knew a man 
who had ..relinquished th$ sea for a country life : 
ip the corner of his gard^nhe reared an artificial 
mount with a level suminit, resembling most accu- 
nt^lj a quarter-deck, not only in shape but in size ; 
Vkd here he generaUy walked. In Minorca Cfp- 
yernor Kane made an excellent road the wbo^ 
ifB|9gth of the island; and yet the inha^it^ntsi^^re 
to the ojd road, though not Only long^ but extren^e- 
ly bad.* Play or gaming, at first barely amnaji^g 
by the occupation it affords,, becomes in time ex- 
tremely agreeable : and is frequently proSjecut^ 
with avidity, as if it were the chief business of life. 
The s^me observation is applicable to the pleasures 
pf the internal senses, those of knowledge and vir- 
tue m particular : children have scarce any senofi 
pf thes^ pleasures ; and men very Utde vho are in 
the state of nature without culture : our taste for 
virtue and knowledge improves slowly ; but is, ca- 
pable of growing stronger than any other appetite 
m human nature. 



» Castott is seeend iiati*e. rdrmeriy, the merehant^ of Bristol ha4 no 
Mtce for me«tfag but the street, open to every variefy of weather. An «»• 
change was erected for them with convenient piazzas. Bat so riveted were 
they to their accustomed place, that in order to ^slodge them, the maeis- 
^7**^^*^ fo"""^ ^ Wf«ak np the pavement, and toreo^r thei>li^af t|e«^ 
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^* 1V> ititrotfti^6 all active habit, Aeqnemy i^ Actt 
id liot stuflScient without length of timfe : the quick- 
est succession of acts in a short tiin^>^^'^tE>t ^i|- 
cient; nor a slow succ^ession inf *^' Ibn^eist Un^ 
fh^ effect must be produced by a moderate soft 
I^ti6n/and a long series of easj touches, removed 
from each other by short intervals, l^for are these 
sufficient without regularity in the time, place, ahd 
, other circuitislances of the action: the more uniform 
any operation is, the sooner it becomes habitual. 
And this holds equally in a passive habit ; variety 
in any remarkable degree, prevents the effect: thus 
any particular food Will scarfce ever become habi- 
tual, where the manner of dressing is varied. The 
circumstances then requisite to augment a moderate 
pleasure, and at the long run to form a habit, are 
^IveSk uniform acts, reiterated during a long cburse 
of time without any considerable interruption : eveir 
agreeable cause that operates in this pdapner, will 
grow habitual. 

Affection and aversion^ as distinguished from 
|ji3Ssion on the one hand, and oh the other from 
)(>riginsJ dispasition, are in reality habits respecting 

{)art|cular oDJects, acqiiirecJin the manner above set 
brth. The pleasure of social intercourse with any 
person; must originally be faint, and frequently re- 
^ilerated, in order to establish the habit of affection. 
Affection thus generated, whether it be friendship 
or love, seldom swells Tntq any tumultuous or vi- 
gorous passion ; but is, howpv|Br, the strongest ce- 
ment that can bind together two individuals of the 
)iuman species. In like manner, a slight degree of 
disgust often reiterated with regularity, grows into 
the habit of aversion, which commonly subsists for 
Jife. 

; Objects of taste that are deljc^ious, far from tend- 
ing tQ become hc^bitual, are apt, by indulgence, to 
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produce ss^tiety and disgust: no man c<»itracte a hft- 
bit of sugar, honey, or sweetmeats, as h^ dotji c^ 
tobacco: 

Duleia non ferimufl ; succo renoTtmur amaro. 

Ovid, art amand. Lm. . 

Insipido e que] dolce, che condito 
Non ^ di qualche amor a, e tosto satia. 

•^tnto di ToBso. 

These violent delights have violent ends, 
' And in their triumph die. The sweetest honej 
Is loathsome id its own delictoasness, 
And in the taste confounds the appetite ; 
Therefore love mod'rately, long love doth so ; 
Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. 

Romeo and Juliet , Jlct 11. Se, %. 

The same observation holds with respect to. alt ob- 
jects, that being extremely agreeable, raise violeot 
Eassions: such passions are incompatible with a 
abit of any sort ; and in particular they never pro-, 
duce affection nor aversion : a man who at fin^ 
sight falls violently in love, has a strong desire of 
enjoyment, but no affection for the woman : * a man 



^ Violent love without affection' is finely exemplified in the followine 
story. ' When, Constantinople was taken by the Turks, Irene, a young Greek 
of an illustrious family, fell into the hands of Mahomet II. who was at that 
time in the prime of youth and glory. lift savage heart being subdued by 
her charms, he shut himself up with her, denying access even to his minis- 
ters. Love obtained such ascendant, as to make him frequently ahandoa 
the army, and fly to fab Irene. War relaxed, for victory was no longer th6 
monarcn's favourite passion. The soldiers, accustomed to booty^ began to 
murmur; and the infection spread even among the commanders. The 
S^ha Mustapba, consulting the fidelity he owed hi§ master, was the firaf 
who durst acquaint him of the discourses held publicly to tlie prejudice of 
his glory. 

The Sultan, after a gloomy silence, formed his resolution. lie ordered 
Mustapha to assemble the troops next morning ; and then with prec^ita-> 
tion retired to Irene's apartment. Never before did that princess appear so 
charming; never before did'the prince bestow so many warm caresses. To 
give a new lustre to her beauty, he exhoEted her women next morttiDg; tq 
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nf bo is surfdsed with an unexpected {ieiTdm, bimi^ 
|br an opportunity to exert his gratitude, without 
having any affection for his benefaclmr: neither 
does desire of vengeance for an atrocious injury^ 
involve aveision. 

It is peiiiaps not easy to say why moderate plea-^ 
sures gather strength by custom : but twa- causes 
concur to prevent that effect in the more intense 
pleasures. These, by an original law in our na- 
ture, increase quickly to their full growth, and de- 
cay with no less precipitation ;^ and custom is too 
slow in its operation to overcome that law. The 
other cause is no less powerful : exquisite pleasure 
is extremely fatiguing ; occasioning, as a naturalist 
would say, great expense of animal spirits ;t and 
of such the mind capnot bear so frequent gratifica-* 
tion, as to superinduce a habit : if the thing that 
raises the pleasure return before the mind have re*^ 
covered its tone and relish, disgust ensues instead 
of pleasure. 

A habit never fails to admonish us of the wonted 
time of gratification, by raising a pain for want of 
the object, and a desire to have it. The pain of 



bestow their utmost art and care on her dress. He took her by the hand, 
led her into the middle of the army, and pulling off her veil, demanded of 
the Bashas with a fierce look, whether they ever had beheld such a beanty i 
After an awful pause, Mahomet, with one hand laying hold of the young 
Greek by her beauti&l locks, and with the other pulling out his scimitar, sa^ 
Tered the head from the body at one stroke. Then turning to hii grandeet, 
trith eyes wild and furious, << This sword," said he, ^* when it b my will, 
kjpows to cut the bands of love." However stftinge it may appear, we leant 
(rom experience, that desire of enjoym<feiit, may consist witli the most brih 
tal aversion, directed both to tht same woman. Of this we have a noted 
example in the first boek of Sully's Memoirs ; to which I choose to refer the 
reader ; for it is too gross to be transcribed. 

* See Chapter il. Part iiL 

t Lady Easy, upon her husband's reformation, expresses to her friend the 
following sentiment : ^* Be satisfied ; Sir Charllli has made rati happy, eveii 
t|» a paiu of joy.'* 
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want ia always first felt; die desive natcuralljr jM- 
lows : and upon preisentii^ the object, both vanifili/ 
iastaotaneousty. Thus a man accustomed to tee* 
bacco, feels, at the end of the ostial Inteiv^, a 
confused pam of want ; which at first points at no- 
thing in particalar, thoagh.|t sboq. settles iqion ibsr 
aocu3fe )r»Bd objec t ; asulia«<«ame maj be obsenred 
in persons adibcited to drinking, who are often in 
an nneasy rest^ss^ state before they think of the 
bottle. . In pleasyres indulged legularlj, BXkd at 
equal iqit^rrats, the /appetite, remarkably obse-^ 
quious to custom^ re: turns regt^^ly ^^^h the usual 
time of gn^ktificatio^ ; ^not tooner> even though, the 
object.^e presented. Tl»s paki of want arising 
fiofii hqbit, seems c&rectly of^site to that of sa-r 
tiety> and it must wpear singular, that frequency, 
of graiiitificatioia ^ouid [nroduce effects so opposite,^ 
as are the pains of excess and of want ^. ^ 

The appetites that respect the preservation an^ 
propagation of our species, are attended with a pidn 
of want similar to that occasioned by habit : hun- 
ger and thirst are uneasy sensations of want, which 
always precede the desire of eating or drinking^ \ 
and a pain for want of carnsd enjoyment prece<les 
the desire of ian object The pain being thus felt, 
independent of an object, ca^nnot bfe Cured but by 
^tification* Veij di^erent is an ordinary pas- 
sion, in which desire precedes the pain of want f 
such a passion cannot exist but while the object is 
in view; and therefore, by removing the object 
out of thought, it vani^eth, with its desire, and 
pain of want* 

- The natural appetites above mentioned differ 
from habit in the following particular : they have 
an undetermined direction toward all objects of 

• S«e Chapter 11. Part ffi. 
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giatiication ia geneial.; whereas an habitual ap* 
petite is directed to a particular object : the at* 
tachment we have by habit to a particular woman, 
difiers widely from the natural passion which com<^ 
pi^heiids the whole sex; and the habitual relish 
for a particular dish is far from being the same with 
a vague appetite for food. That difference not- 
wflhstanding, it is still remaikable, that nature hath 
enforced the gratification df certain natural appe^ 
tites essential to the species, by a pain of the same 
sort with that which habit produceth. 

Thie pain of habk is less under our power than 
ai^ other pain that arises from want of grattfica" 
tion ; hunger and thirst are * more easity endured, 
especially at first, than an^ unusual intermission of 
£»iy habitual pleasure : persons are often heard de*" 
daring they Would forego sleep or food, rath^ 
than tobacco. We must not, however, conclude, 
that the gratification of an habitual appetitle affords 
the game delight with the gratification of one that 
is natural : far from it ; the paiii of want only is 
greater. 

The slow and reitetated acts that produce ^ ha- 
bit, strengthen the mind to enjoy the habitual plea-" 
sure in greater quantity and more frequency than 
originally ; and by that means a habit of intempe- 
rate gratification is often formed ; after unbounded 
acts of intemperance, the; habitual relish is soon re- 
4^ored, and the pain for want of enjoyment returns 
with fresh vigour. 

The causes of the pr^ent emotions hitherto in 
view, are either an individual, such as a compa.- 
nion, a certain dwelling plact, st certain amuse-* 
nient ; or a particular species, such as coffee, mut- 
ton, or any other food. But habit is not confined 
to such. A constant train of trifling diversions, 
may form such a habit in the mind, tnat it cannot 

Vol. I. 41a 
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be easy a moment without amusement : a variety' 
in the objects prevents a habit as to any one in par- 
ticular ; out as the train is uniform with respect to 
amusement, the habit is formed accordingly ; and 
that sort of habit may be denominated a generic 
hiibUj in opposition to the former, which is a spe-- 
cific habit. A habit of d town-life, of country sports^ 
of solitude, of reading, or of business, whete suffi- 
ciently varied, are instances of generic habits. 
Every specific habit hath a mixture of the generic ; 
for the habit of any one sort of food makes me taste 
agreeable, and we are fond of that taste wherever 
found. Thus a man, deprived of an habitual ob- 
ject, takes up with what most resembles it ; de- 
prived of tobacco, any bitter herb will do, lather 
than want : a habit of punch, makes wine a goo^ 
resource : accustomed to the sweet society and com- 
forts of matrimony, the man, unhappily deprived 
of his beloved object, inclines the sooner to a se- 
cond. In general, when we are deprived of a ha- 
bitual object, we are fond, of its qualities in any 
other object. 

The reasons are assigned above, why the causes 
of intense pleasure become not readily habitual : 
but now we discover that these reasons conclude 
only against specific habits. In the case of a weak 
pleasure, a habit is formed by frequency and uni- 
lormity of reiteration, which, in the case of an ia- 
tense pleasure, produceth satiety and disgust But 
it is remarkable, that satiety and disgust have na 
effect, except as to that thing singly which occa- 
sions them: a surfeit of honey produceth not a 
loathing of sygar ; aAd intemperance with one wo-r 
man produceth no disrelish of the same pleasure 
with others. Hence it is easy to account tor a ge- 
neric habit in any intense pleasure: the delight 
we had in the gratification of the appetite inflames 
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the imagination, and makes us, with avidity, search 
for the^me gnrtification in wllatever other subject 
it can be found. And thus uniform frequency in 
gratifying the same passion upon different objects, 
{iN'oduceth at length a generic habit. In this man- 
ner, one acquires an habitual delight in high and 
poignant sauces, rich dress, fine equipages, crowds 
of company, and in whatever is commonly terin^d 
pleasure. There concurs, at the same time, to 114^' 
troduce this habit, a peculiarity observed above, 
that reiteration of acts enl^g^s the capacity of the 
mind, to admit a more plentiful gratification ths^p 
originally, with regard tp frequency as well a^ 
quantity. 

Hence it appears, that though a specific habit 
cannot be formed but upon a moderate pleasure, a 
generic habit may be formed upon any sort of plea- 
sure, moderate or immoderate, that hath variety of 
objects. The only difference is, that a weak pjjea- 
sure runs naturally into a specific habit ; whereas an 
intense pleasure is altogether averse to such a habit. 
In a word, it is only in singular cases that a mode- 
rate pleasure produces a generic habit ; but an in- 
tense pleasure cannot produce any other habit. 

The appetites that respect the preservation and 
propagation of the species, are formed into habit 
m a peculiar manner : the time as well as measure 
of their gratification are much under the power of 
custom, which, by introducing a change upon the 
body, occasions a proportional change in the ap- 
petites. Thus, if the- body be gradually formed 
to a certain quantity of food at stated times, the 
appetite is regulated Accordingly ; and the appetite 
is again changed, when a different habit of bod^ 
is introduced by 9. different practice. Here it 
would seem, that the change is hot made upon the 
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mttnAj which is commonly the case in passire ha- 
bitd) but upon the body. 

^hen rich food is brought down by ingredients 
of a plainer taste, the composition is susceptible of 
a specific habit. Thus the sweet taste of sugar, 
rendered less poignant in a mixture, may, in course, 
of time, produce a specific habit for such mixturel ' 
As moderate pleasures, by becoming more intense, ' 
-tend to generic habits ; so intense pkasures, by be- 
coming more moderate, tend to specific habits. * 

The beauty of the human figure, by a special 
recommendation of nature appears to us supreme, 
amid the great variety of beauteous forms bestow- 
ed upon animals. The various degrees in which 
individuals enjoy that property, render it an ob- 
ject, sometimes of a moderate, sometimes of an in- 
tense passion. The moderate passion admitting 
Irequent reiteration without diminution, and occu- 
pying the mind without exhausting it, turns gra- 
dually stronger till it becomes a habit Nay, in- 
stances are not wanting, of a face, at first disa- 
greeable, afterward rendered indiflferent by famili- 
arity, and at length agreeable by custom. On the 
other hand, consummate beauty, at the very first^ 

fiance, fills the mind so a& to SMlmit no increase. 
lnjo3anent lessens the pleasure ;* and if often re- 
peated, ends commonly in satiety and disgust. 
The impressions made by consummate beauty, in 
a gradual succesaion fropi lively to faint, constitute 
a series opposite to that of faint impressions waxing 
gradually more lively, till they produce a specific 
habit. But the mind, when accustomed to beauty^ 
contracts a relish for it in general, though often re- 
pelled from particular objects by the pain of sa- 
tiety : and thus a generic habit is formea, of whidb 

? Set Chapter I|. pwrt iU. 
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inconstancy in love is the necessary consequence ; 
for a generic habit, comprehending every beautifal 
object, is an invincible obstruction to a specific 
halHt, which is confined to one. 

But a matter which is of great importance to 
the youth of both sexes, deserves more than a cur- 
sory view. Though the pleasant emotion of beauty 
differs widely from the corporeal appetite, yet 
when both are directed to the same object, they 
produce a very strong coihplex passion : enjoy- 
ment in that case must be exquisite ; and therefore 
. more apt to produce satiety, than in any other case 
whatever. This is a never-failing effect, where 
consummate beauty in the one party, meets with a 
warm imagination and great sensibility in the other. 
What I am here explaining, is true without exag- 
geration; and they must beinseftsible upon whom 
it makes no impression: it deserves well to be 
pondered by the young^d the anK)rous, who, in 
forming the matrimonial society, are too often 
blindly impelled by the animal pleasure merely, 
inflamed by beauty. It may indeed happen, after 
the pleasure is gone, and go it must with a swift 
pace, that a new connexion is formed upon mora 
dignified and more lasting principles : but this is a 
dangerous experiment : for even supposing gooij 
sense, good temper, and internal merit of every 
sort, yet a new connexion upon such qualifications 
is rarely formed : it commonly, or rather always 
happens, that snch qualifications, the only solid 
foundation of an indissoluble connexion, are reri- 
dered altogether invisible by satiety of enjoyment 
creating disgust. ^ 

One effect of custom, different from any that 
]iave been explained, must not be omitte^, because 

* See Cl^apter H. Part ir. 
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it makes a great figure in human nature : Though 
custom augments moderate f^asures, and lessens 
those that are intense, it has a different effect tvith 
respect to pain : for it blunts the edge of ev^ sort 
of pain and distress, faint or acute. Uninteruptr 
ed misery, therefore, is attended with one moi ef- 
fect : if its torments be incessant, custom Wdeoa 
us to bear them. 

The changes made in formii^ habits, are cu- 
rious. Moderate pleasures are augmented gpra- 
duaJlj by reiteration, till they become habitual ; 
and then are at their height : Bat they are not long 
stationary ; for from that point they gradually de* 
cay, till they vanish altogether. The pain occa- 
sioned by want of gratification, runs a different 
course; it increases luiiformly; and at last be* 
comes extreme, when the (4easwe of gratification 
is reduced to nothing ; 



-«rlt »o fiall9 out, 



Tb«t what we have we prize not to the' wortb| 
While we enjoy it ; but being Uck'd and lost. 
Why thea we rack the value ; then wa find 
The virtue that ppaaaa^oa wouUI not show us 
Whilst it wa9 ours, . 

J^chado ahwttJSTolhiug^ Act IV^ Sc. 2. 

The effect of custom with relation to specific ha^ 
bit, is dis{^yed through ^1 its varieties in the use 
of Tobacco. The taste of that plant is at first ex- 
tremely unpleasant ; our disgust lessens gradually 
till it vanish altogether ; at which period the taste 
is neither agreeable nor disagreeable : continuii^ 
the use of ^ plant^ we begin to relish it ; and our 
relish improves by use, till it arrive at peifection: 
from that period it gmdually decays while the ha* 
bit is in a state of increment, and consequently the 

Eain of want. The recRilt is, that when the habit 
as acquired its greatest vigour^ the relish is gone ; 
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aiid accordin^X ^^ ^^^ii^ smolie .mi take snuff 
habittfiriiy, mlbout so much as*beiog conscioua of 
the operation. We must except emtification aftet 
the pain of want ; the pleasure of which gratiiBca'- 
tii^ is the greatest when the habit is the most vi- 
gorous ; it is of the same kind with the pleasure 
one feels upon being delivered from the rack, the 
cause of which is explained above.* This plea- 
sure, however, is but occasionally the effect of ha- 
l^t; and however exquisite, is avoided as much as 
possible because of the pain that {M'ecedes it. 

With regard to the pain of want, I can discover 
no difference between a generic and. a specific ha- 
bit. But these habits differ widely with respect to 
the positive pleasure : I have, had occ^ion to ob- 
serve, that the pleasure of a specific habit decays 
gradually till it turn imperceptiole ; the pleasure of 
a generic habit, on the contrary, being supported 
by variety of gratification, suffers little or no decay 
alter it comes to its height. However it msnr be 
with other generic habits, the observation, I am 
certain^ holds with respect to the pleasures of vir- 
tue and of knowledge : the pleasure of doing good 
has an unbounded scope, ^^d may be so variously 
gi^ified, that it can never decay ; science is 
equsdly unbounded ; our af^tke for knowledge 
having an ample range of gratificationi, where dis- 
coveries are recommended by novelty, by variety, 
by utility^ or by all of them. 

In this intricate inquiry, I have endeavoured, but 
without success, to discover by what particular 
means it is that custom hath influence upon us : 
and now nothing seems left, but to hold our nature 
to be so framed, as to be susceptible of such influ- 
ence. And supposing it purposely so framed, it 

* Ciiapter H. Part i. Sect, a 
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will not' be difficult to find out several important 
final causes. That the power of custom is ^^appy 
contrivance for our good, cannot have escaped any 
one who reflects, that business is our prov;^ncl, and 
pleasure our relaxation only. Now satietj is ne- 
cessary to check exquisite pleasure, which other- 
^e woald engross tie minS, and unqualify us for 
business* On the other band, as business is some- 
times painful, and is never pleasant beyond mode- 
ration, the habitual increase of moderate pleasure 
and the conversion of pain into pleasure, are admi- 
rably contrived for disappointing the malice of For- 
tune, and for reconciling us to whatever course of 
life may be our lot : 

How use doth breed a habit in a man ! 
This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flourishing peopled towns. 
Here I can tit alone, unseen .of any, 
And to the nightingale's compJaining notes 
Tune my distresses, and record my woes. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona^ ^ct V. 8c, 4. 

I 

As the foregoing distinction between intense and 
moderate holds in pleasure only, every degree of 

5>ain being softened by time, custom is a catholicon 
or pain and distress of every sort ; and of that re- 
gulation the* final cause requires no illustration. 

Another final cause of custom will be highly re- 
lished by every person of humanity, and yet has 
in a great measure been overlooked \, which is, 
that custom hath a greater influence than any other 
known cause, to put the rich and the poor upon a 
level : weak pleasures, the share of the latter^ be- 
come fortunately stronger by custom ; while Volup- 
tuous pleasures, the share of the former, are conti- 
nually . losing ground by satiety. Men of fortune, 
who possess palaces, sumptuous gardens^ rich 
fields, enjoy them less than passengers do. The 
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goods of Fortune afe not uneqtiallj distributed: 
the opulent possess what others enjoy. 

And indeed, if it be the effect of habit to prodhte ' 
the pdn of want in a high degree, While there l»^ 
little pleasure in enjoyment^ a voluptuous life is. of 
all the least to be envied, Tho^e who are habi- 
tuated to high feeling, easy vehicles, rich furniture, • 
a Crowd of valets, much deference arid flattery, 
enjoy but a small share of happiness, while they 
are exposed to manifold distresses. To such d. 
man, enslaved by ease and luxury, even the petty 
inconvenience in travelling, of a rough road, bad 
weather, or homely fare, are serious evils : he loses - 
hia tone of mind, turns peevish, and would wrealc 
his resentment even upon the common accidents of 
life. Better far to use the goods of Fortune with 
moderation : a man who by temperance arid acti- 
vity hath acquired a hardy constitution, is, on the 
one hand, guarded against exteinal accidents; and, 
on the other, is provided with great variety of en- 
joyment ever at command. 

I shall close this chapter with an article more 
delicate than abstruse, namely, what authority cus- 
tom ou^t to have over our taste in the fere arts- ' 
One particular is certain, that we cheerfully aban- 
don to the authority of custom, things that nature^ 
hath left indiff^ent. It is custom, not nature, that 
hath established a difference between the right 
hand and the left, so as to make it awkward and 
disagreeable to U9^ the left, where the right is com- 
momy used. The various colours, though they 
affect us differently, are all of them: agreeable in 
their purity: but custom has regulated that matter 
in another manner ; a black skin Upon a human be- 
ing, is to us disagreeable ; and a white skin pro- 
bably no kss so to ft Negro. Thus things, origi- 
nally indifTerent, become agreeable or disagreeable, 

Vol. I. ' 42a 
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b74hefoi€eof eustom.T Nor will this be surffrkh- 
ing after the discovery made above, that the oiigi-- 
iuu agreeableness or disaj^^eeableiiess of aft /<^- 
ject, is, by the influence ^ custom^t^en converted 
mto the opposite quality. 

Prpceeoing to matters of taste^ wJaiere th^e is 
naturally a preference of one thing befoa'e amrthec 4 
it is certain, in the first place^ that wr faint anl 
more delicate feelings are readily susceptibly of a 
bias from custom ; and therefore that it is no proof 
of a defective taste to find these in some measm^ 
iBfluenced by custom : dress and the mod^of ex<^ 
t^rnal behavioijr are regulated by custom in every 
pountry: the deep fed or v^mili<Hi with whicii 
the ladies in France cover their chediJ!^^ s^ppean 
tp them beau!|:ifu| in spite of nature ; a^d stoingcm 
cannot altogethjer be justified in eiHideiDfttag tlial; 
practice, consideri^ the lawful ;a«ithoifiy of CM^. 
torn,, or of the fashion^ as it is called :. I^ is tohi jj£ 
the people who iii^abit the . skirts of ^tbe Alps faf 
cing the north, that the ^tveUy^ag they have imiver-^ 
s^y in the neck is to them aigree$;ble. So Japr bras 
custom power to change the nature ^ (hiags, aiid 
to. make an object originally disagreeable tabe on 
an opposite appearance. 

But, as to every particular that can be deno*- 
minated moper or improper, right c» wrong, cus- 
tom lias little authority, and ought to havie none* 
The principle of duty takes naturaJfy ptei^ of evwy 
other ; ^nd it argues a shameful wes^ess or dege- 
n^^a^y of m^d, to find it in any case so far subdued 
83 to submit to ci^toin. 

., These few hints may enable us to judge insoine 
measure of foreign msiniieis, whether exhibit by 
foreign writers w Q^ir own. A compwison between 
the ancients and the modems was sometime ago a 
favourite subject : those who declared for atnaeart 
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manners thought it sufficient that these manners 
were supported by custom : their antagonists, on 
the other hand, reiusin^ submission to custom as a 
standard of taste, condemned ancient manners a» 
in several instances irrational. In that Controversy, 
an appeal being made to different principfes, with- 
put the slightest attempt to establish a common 
standard, the dispute could have no end. The 
hints above given tend to establish a standard for 
iudging how fer the authority of custom ought to 
be held lawful ; and, for the ^ke of iUustratioi^, 
we shall apply tnat standard in a few instances. 

Human sacrifices, the most disms^l effect of blind 
and groveling ' superstition, wore gradually out of 
use by the prevalence of reason aAd humanity. In 
the days of Sophocles and Euripides, traces of 
that practice were still* recent ; ana the Athenians, 
through the prevaleucei'of custom, coul4 without 
disgust suffer human .sacrifices tp be represented in 
tlieir theatre, of which tBfe IpM^isnia of Euripides 
is a proof. But a human sacrifice, being altogether 
inconsistent with modern manners as producing 
horror instead of pity, caniiot with any propriety 
be introduced upon a modern stage. I must there-? 
fore conde^ln th« Iphigenia of Racine, which, in* 
Btead of the tender and sympathetic passions, sub- 
stitutes disgust and horror. Another objection oc- 
curs against evpiy fable thg^t deviates so remarka- 
bly from improved notions and sentirneiits ; whip|i 
is, that if it should evep coniipand ourl^elief l)y the 
authority of history, it appears top fictitious and 
unaatural to produce a perception of Teality:* a 
hiinuuQ sacrifice is sp unnatural, and « to us so im- 
probable, that few will be affected with tb^ repre- 
sentation of it ^lore than with a fairy tale. Tb6| 
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pbjection first mentioned strikes also against the 
Pnedra of that author: the Queen's passion for 
Jier step-son, transgressing the bounds of nature^ 
creates aversion and horror rather than compaa- 
pion. The author in his preface observes, that the 
Queen's passion, however unnatural, was the effect 
of destipy and tbe wrath of the gods ; and he puts 
the same excuse ip her own mouth. But what is 
the wrath of a heathen god to us Christians ? we 
acknowledge no destiny in passion ; and if love be 
unnatural) it never can be relished. A supposition 
like what our author lays hold of, may possibly 
cover slight improprieties ; but it will never engage 
our sympathy tor what appears to us frantic or e:^- 
trava^nt. 

Neither can I relish the catastrophe of that tra- 
gedy. A man of taste may peruse, without disgust, 
a Grecian performance describing a sea-monster 
sent by Neptune to destroy Hippolytus : he consit 
ders, that such a story might agree with the reli- 
gious creed of Greece, and may be pleased with 
me storj^, as what probably had a strong effect upon 
a Grecian audience. But he cannot have the sarne 
indulgence for such a representation upon a modem 
stage ; because no story that carries a violent air 
of notion can ever move us in any considerable de- 
gree. 

In the Cbephores of Eschylus,* Orestes is made 
to say, that he was commanded by Apollo to avenge 
his father's murder ; and yet if he obeyed, that he 
was to be delivered to the furies, or be struck^with 
some horrid malady: the tragedy accordingly con- 
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impossitile for any modem to bead his mind to c^- 
sioDS so irrational and absurd, wbicb, must disgust 
him in perusing even a Grecian story. Again, 
among the Greeks, grossly superstitious, it was a 
common opinion, that the report of a man's deatti 
wa:s a pres^e of his death ; and Orestes, in the 
first act of Meetraj spreading a report of his own 
death, in order to blind his mother and her adul* 
terer, is even in that case affected with the presage. 
Such imbecility can never find grace witn a mo- 
dem audience : it may indeed produce some com- 
passion for a people afflicted with absurd terrors, 
similar to what is felt in perasing a description of 
the Hottentots ; but such manners will not interest 
our affections, nor attach us to the personages re* 
presented. 



CHAPTER XV, 

External Signs of Emotions and Passions. 

SO intimately connected are the soul and body, 
that every agitation in the former produceth a visi- 
ble effect upon the latter. There is, at the^ same 
time, a wonderful uniformity in that operation; 
each class of emotions and passions being invaria- 
bly attended with an external appearance peculiar 
to itself.* These external appearances or-^ignt 
may not improperly be considered as a pat'ural lan*- 



* Omaifl enim motus animi, suum qu«m4a)B a natura habet yoltum et so- 
nuoi et ^wrtum. Owaero, I iii. JH Oratore, 
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gM^, ex|NrM9iiig to all beholden emotions and 
pasaicms as they arise in the heaurt. Hope, fear, 
Jo/» grief) »re displayed externally : the character 
m a man can be read in his face ; and beauty, 
which makes so deep an impression, is known to 
result, not so much from regular features, as a fine 
complexion, as from good nature, good sense, 
-sprightliness, sweetness, or other mental quality, 
-expressed upon the countenance. Though perfect 
^11 in that language be rare, yet what is generally 
-known is sufficient for the ordinary purposes of life. 
But by what means we come to understand the lan- 
guage, is a point of some intricacy : it cannot be by 
'sight merely ; for upon the most attentive inspec- 
tion (^ the human face, all that can be discerned, 
are figure, colour, ana motion, which^ singly or 
combined, never can represent a passion, nor a sen^ 
timent: the external ^gn is indeed visible ; but to 
understand its meaning we must be aUe to connect 
it with the passion that causes it, an operation far 
beyond the reacl) of eye-sight. Where, then, is the 
instructpr to be founa that can unveil this secret 
connexion ? If we ^pply to experience, it is yield- 
ed, that from long and diligent observation, we may 
gather, in some measure, in what manner those we 
are acquainted with express their passions exter- 
nally : but with respect to strangers, we are left in 
the daii^ ; and yet we are not puzzled about the 
fneaning of these external expressions in a sti^n- 
ger, more than in a bosom-companion. Further, 
had we no other means but experience, for under, 
staiidiiig the external si^ns of passion, we could 
not expect any degree of skill in the bulk of indi- 
viduals : yet matters are so much brtter ordered, 
that the external expressions of passions form a Ian- 
gua|(e undeiBtood by ^1, by the young as well aa 
the old, by i^e ignorant as weU as the learned : I 
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tsik of ^ {dain Mid l^Ue ckdiraelm of that hm^ 
guage ; for undoobtedly we are much indebiied to 
experience in decf pbertng the dark and more dc& 
cBte eKpressdons. , Where then sbaH we apply fer ft 
solirtion of this intricltte problem, wiiieh aeems lie 
peneitrate deep into human nature ? la my; nmid it 
will be conr^ent to suspevid the inqnirjry till we* 
are, better accjiiaioted with the nature of external 
signs, and with their operations. These articles, 
therefore, shall be premised. 

The external signs of passion are of two kinds, 
voluntary and involuntary. The voluntary signs 
are also." of two kinds : some are arbitrary, some 
natural. Words are obviously voluntary signs: 
and they are also arbitrary ; excepting a few sinai- 
ple sounds expressive of certain internal emotions, 
which sounds being the same in all languages, j&aat 
be the work of nature : thus the ui^emeditiated 
tones of admiration axe the same in M men ^ as 
also of compassion, resentment, and despair. I>ia» 
matic writers ought to be well acquaiiytea with this 
natural language of passion : the. chief talent of 
such a writer is a ready command of the expres- 
sions that nature dictates to every person, when 
any vivid emotion struggles for utterance ; and the 
chief talent of a fine reader is a ready command of 
tones suited to these expressions. 

The other kind of voluntary signs compt'ehends 
certain attitudes or gestures that naturally accom- 
pany certain emotiohs with a surprising uniformi- 
ty ; excessive joy is expressed by leaping, dancing, 
o^: some elevation of the body : excessive grief, by 
sinking or depressing it : and prostration ami kneei-^ 
ing have been employed by all nations, and in all 
ages, to signify profound veneration. Another cir- 
cumstance, still more than uniformity, demonstrates, 
these gestures to be natural, viz. their remarkable 
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confonnity or reaemblance to the passions that pro- 
duce them,* Joy, which is a cheerful elevation of 
mind, is expressed by an elevation of body : pride^ 
magnanimity, courage, and the whole tribe of ele- 
vating passions, are expressed by external gestures 
that are the same as to the circumstance of eleva- 
tion, however distinguishable in other respects ; 1 
and hence an erect posture is a sign or expression 
of dignity : 

Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native honour clad, 
In naked majesty, seeai'd lords of all. 

Paradise Lost, book W, 

Grief, on the other hand, as well as respect, which 
depress the mind, cannot, for that reason, be ex- 
pressed more significantly than by a similar de- 
pression of the body ; and hence, to be cast down^ 
is a common phrase, signifying to be grieved or dis-= 
pirited.f 

One woirid not imagine Who has not given pecu- 
liar attention, that the body should be susceptible 
of such variety of attitude and motion as readily 
to accompany every different emotion with a Corres- 
ponding expression. Humility, for example, is 
expressed naturally by hanging the head ; arro- ' 

Sance, by its elevation ; aim languor or despon- 
ence by reclining it to one side. The expressions 
of the hands are manifold : by different attitudes 



• See chapter 11. part vi. ■, 

t Instead of a complimental ^)eech in addressing a superiori the Chinese 

deliver the compliment in writing, the smaHness a( the letters being propor-* 

[ tioned to the degree of respect ; and the highest compliment is, to.make the. 

{i letters so smMl as not to be legible. Here is a jclear evidence of a mental 

I eonnexion between respect and littleness : a fnan hopibles himself ^efore |m$ 

superior : and endeavours to contract himself and his hand-writing within 

the smallest lipttnds. 
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and motions, the^ express, desire, hope, fear ; they 
assbt us in promising, in inviting, in keepine one 
at a distance ; they are made instruments of threat- 
ning, of supplication, of praise, and of hortor; 
they are^ employed in approving, in refusing, in 

auestioning ; in showing our joy, our sorrow, our 
oubts, our re^et, our admiration. These expres- 
sions, so obedient to passion, are extremely diffi- 
cult to be imitated in a calm state : the ancients, 
sensible of the advantage as well as difficulty of 
having these expressions at command, bestowed 
mu6h time and care in collecting them irom obser- 
vation, and in dig^esting thoxn into a practical art^ 
which was taught in their schools as an important 
bjranch of education. Certain sounds are by na- 
ture allotted to each passion for expressing it en- 
ternally. The actor who has these sounds at com- 
mand to captivate the ear, is mighty : if he have 
also proper gestures at command to captivate the 
eye, he is irresistible. 

The foregoing signs, thou^ in a strict sense to^ 
luntary, cannot, however, be restrained but with the 
utmost difficulty when prompted bv passion. We 
scarce need a stronger proof than the gestures of a 
keen player at bowls : observe only how he writhes 
his body, in order to restore a stray bowl to the 
r^ht track. It is one article of good breeding, to 
suppress, as much as possible, these external signs 
of passion, that we may hot in company appear too , 
warm, or too interested. The same observation 
holds in speech: a passion, it is trui^ when in ex- 
treme, is silent ;* but when less vicient it must be 
vented in words, which have a peculiar force not 
to be equalled in a s^ate composilion* The ease 
and security we have in a confidant, may encourage 

» See Chapter XVII. ^ 

Vol. I. 43a 
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^S td iiSk o? btiiiselves and of our fceliti^ : but 'thtg 
ttfiisc fe m&re gentral : for it operates \^n we are 
afctife ail tvfeU ais in cx>mpany. Passion is the cause ; 
f6t in tnatljr infstandBS it is no slight gratification, tt> 
Vfent ti p'assibh extettialiy by words as well as by 
gestutfes. Some passions when at a certain heidit, 
mp^ us sb strongly to vent them iii worfs, that 
ytt dpeak wilh an audible vbice even when there is 
libtrfe to listen, ft is Ihat circumstance in passion 
*tfrhi<:4i justifi^ sdliteques ; and it is that circum- 
'At^htt wWA proves them to be natum.1/ The 
'mind sfttiretimes feivours this impulse of passibn,i3y 
irtrttbwing ^ tempowry isensfbilitj upbn any object 
*Lt %%Ktid, m Order to medce it a coniiaant TTius in 
Tkf^ fftnter'.? Tafe,t Antigonus addresses himself to 
to ittfaWt whom he was ordered to expose ; 

-Coroe^ poor babo, 

' 1 hate heard, but not beriev<d, the spirfts of the dead, 
May Walk agaio: if such things be, thy mother 
lkpt»ei«r^ t^ itfjg Hist night ; for ne'er wa^ dream 

• '£• 19m ft witkiBg. 

Tlife liivt)ltt^«iiy ^iff^7 vi^hich are all c^ them tia- 
*ttMiJ, ai?e eftfeer p^ciniar to one passion, or com- 

_ ^ » ,. 

*^j<*4 a sofiloquy Hi the pertuit>atioti otpassionls undoubtedly natural, 
%te9 tadMA^^Mt iuifreqaeint in ttid ^ ; yet C&n^ve^>wbe liiBi^3i«s9ie&- 
aed8eve«al,gtKKl.«otilo^uies, yields, with more candour ttai ImoWledgo, ttmi 
^Eg;^^«^'*«W*J alhd he only pre^nds to justify thera ¥rom nec«^. 
'^£u '^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^® i>*«Ms Dttkl*', hiOiCilbllMilriiigwoi^s: 
-!lir sSL^iS *5 ^ii'oq'fy reasons with bimselC, aftid pro's and oM't attft 
'^vWefffa «1 Ms de»lj|is ; w« oueht nOt to imaghie/tlfat tftts man either talfe 
'"lotBSfc'W to4aitt«iK«iete oii^thiiiMng,m^ diinWrtg (fi-eubetfifer) MJk 
" matter asit were ineWable folly hi hhn to ^eak. Bat because we an 
«it»nitfeaM-8ptetfftftWiyta(the'blothi ligitadon, and i%c poct'ftndfelt •neeei- 
.^wtoi€» us k^imiri^ <Hr«le wfyste^y tof his cofttrivwiee, be ia wiUhiff » 
" inform us of tWs Mrson^s tV«|ghts ; and to that end is forced to make use- 

^•^i Urt'eAjeaieai 6r«peecli,^if>#e&er%^Aer^si/^^ehi^yet tot^i/rcd ft* i^ 

*' communication of thou^t." ^ ©/ -^ 

t Acttn. Se. 6. 
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mon to many. Every vivid passion hath aa fqt;!;^ 
oal expression peculiar to itself; nc4 €i?;ceptin| 
pleasant passions ; witnessn admiratioii and ^k^tjai^ 
The pleasant emotions that are lessi vivid b^^vig q^ij 
common expression ; from which we flfi^y gath^ 
the strength of the emotion, but sicarce thg lfip4? 
we perceive a cheerful or contented Ipok ; ^nd w? 
can make no more of it. Painful passioqs, l?eini 
all of them violent, are distinguishable from ^a?] 
other by their external expressions ; thug fear, 
shame, anger, anxiety, dejection, desp^u <"^ h^^Y? 
each of them peculiar expressions; which ar? ^pr 
prehended without th^ least confusion; ipome painr 
Sul passions produce violent e^eqts upon the body, 
trembling, for example, starting, and swooping;; 
but these effects, depending 4n a good mei^^qr^ up- 
on singularity of constitution, are not vijpfo^P) \^ ^U 
men. 

The involuntary $igns, such of them as ^r^ dis- 
played upon the countenance, are of two Wnds : 
some are temporary, making their appearance with 
the emotions that produce them, and vanishing with 
these emotions; others, being formed graaually by 
some violent passion often recurring, fc^come per- 
manent si^ns of that passion, and sepra tp denote 
the disposition or tem^per. The fa^JJ^ of an infftRt 
indicates no particul9.r dispositioi^ because it can- 
not be marked with any chara^Tter, tp whieh tinjn 
is necessary: even the iemporory signs ^re ex- 
tremely awkward, being t^ first rudi^ essays pf 
Nature to discover inte;nal feelings ; thus th,e 
shrieking of a new-born j^aqt, without tears or ^b- 
biogs, i« plainly an attempt to weep ; and ^mf pf 
these temporary signs, as sii^iling and frowning, 
'<:annot be observed for sorae months i»ftpr birth. 
Permanent signs, filmed in youth whil^ the body 
is ^oft and muhhp P?^ pr«9?rv§il ^i^rf l^f A^ 
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firmness and solidity that the body acquires, and 
are never obliterated even by a change of temper. 
Such signs are not produced after the fibres be- 
come rigid ; some violent 'cases excepted, such as 
reiterated fits of the gout or stone through a course 
of time: but these signs are not so obstinate as 
\vhat are produced in youth ; for when the cause 
is removed, they gradually wear away, and at last 
vanish. 

The niitural signs of emotions, voluntary and in- 
voluntary, being nearly the same in all men, form 
an universal language, which no distance of place, 
no difference of tribe, no diversity of tongue, ca0 
darken or render doubtful : even education, though 
of mighty influence, hath not pow^r to vary nor so- 
phisticate, far less to destroy, their signification. 
This is a wise appointment of Providence: for if 
these signs, were like words, arbitrary ai^ varia- 
ble, the thoughts and volitions of strangers would 
be entirely hid from us ; which would prove a great, 
or rather invincible, obstruction to the formation of 
societies : but as matters are ordered, the external 
appearances of joy, grief, anger, fear, shame, and 
of the other passions, forming an universal lan- 
guage, open a direct aventie to the heart. As the 
arbitrary signs vary in every country there could 
be no communication of thoughts among different 
nations, were it not for the natural signs, in which 
all agree: and as th^ discovering passions instantly 
at their birth, is essential to our well-being, and 
often necessary for self-preservation, the Author of 
our nature, attentive to our wants, hath provided a 
passage to the heart, which never can be obstruct- 
ed while eye-sight remains. 

In an inquiry concerning the external signs of 
passion, actions must not be overlooked : for though 
singly they afford no clear light, they are, upon the 
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whole, the best interpreters of the hestft* By ob- 
serving a man's conduct for a course of time, we 
discover unertrinriy the various passions that move 
him to action, what he loves, and what he hates. 
In our younger years, every single action is a mark, 
no at alt amWguous, of the temper ; for in child- 
hood there is little or no disguise : the subject be- 
comes more intricate in advanced age ; but even 
there, dissimulation is seldom carried on for any 
length of time. And thus the conduct of life is the 
most perfect expression of the internal disposition. 
It merits not. indeed the title of an universal lan- 
guage ; because it is not thoroughly understood but 
fay those of penetrating genius or extensive obser- 
vation : it is a language, however, which every one 
can decypher in some measure ; and, which, joined 
with the other external signs, affords ^uoicient 
means for the direction of oux conduct with regard 
to others : if we commit any mistake whea such 
light is s^orded, it can never be the effect of una- 
voidable ignorance, but of rashness or inatiltert- 
ence. 

Reflecting on the various expressions of our emo- 
tions, we recognise the anxious care of Nature to 
discover men to each other. Strong emotions, a3 
above hinted^ beget an impatience to express them 
externally by speach and other volantary signs, 



* The actions here cbiefly in view, are what a passion suggests in or^er 
lo its gratification. Beside these, actions- are Qccasionaily exerted to give 
•6ine vent to a passion, without aav view to an ulliraate gratification. Snch 
occasional action is eharacteristical of the passion in a high degree y andfo^ 
4bat reason when happily invented) has a wonderful good elfecC: 

Hamlel. Oh most pernicious woman ! 
Oh villain, villain, smiling damned villain ! 
My tables — meet it as I set it down, 
That one may sipiie, and smite, and be a viHaio -, 
At least I'm sure it maybe so in Denmark. [Writvfig>> 

• Soiupele, tiiereyouare. 

ifam/e(}Actl. Sc. 8. 
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which cannot be suppressed without a painful ef- 
fort : thus a sudden fit of passion .is a conunon ex- 
cuse for indecent behaviour or opprobrious lan- 
guage. As to involuntary signs, these are altogether 
unavoidable : no volitipn or effort can prevent the 
shaking of the limbs nor a pale visage, in a fit ot 
terror : the blood flies to the face upon a sudden 
emotion of shame, in spite of all opposition : 

V«rgogna, che'o altrui staoipo oature, 
Non si puo* rinegar: cbe se tu' tenti 
Di cacciaria dal cor, fugge nel vol to. 

Pastw FWo, Aet If. Sc. 5. 

Emotions, indeed, properly so espied, which are 
quiescent, produce no remaikabie riens extemaUf. 
Nor is it necessaiy that the more deliberate pas^ 
stons should, because the operation of such pas- 
sions is neither sudden nor violent: these howe- 
ver, remain not altogether in olMscurity ; for toeing 
more frequent than vixdent pftssk>n, the bulk of our 
actlkis are directed by them. Actions, therefore, 
display, with sufficieitt evidence, the more ddibe*- 
rate passions ; and complete the admirable system 
of external signs, by which we become skiUul in 
human nature. 

What comes next in order is, to examine the ^ 
fects fHToduced upon a spectator by external signs 
of passion^ None of these signs are beheld with 
indifference ; they are productive of various emo- 
tions, tending all of them to ends wise and good. 
This curious subject makes a capital branch of hu- 
man nature : it it peculiarly useiul to writers who 
deal in the pathetic ; and to history-painters it is 
indispensabfe, 

It IS mentioned above, that each passion, or class 
of passions, hath its peculiar signs ; and, with re- 
spect to the present subject, it must be added, that 
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tbese invariably* make certain' impressions on a 
spectator : the external signs of joy, for example, 
produce a cheerful emotion ; the external sisns ot 
grief produce pity : and the external signs of rage 
produce a sort of terror even in those who are not 
aimed al 

Secondly, it is natural to think, that pleasant 
passions should express themselves externally by 
signs that ^o a spectator appear agreeable, and 
painful passions by signs that to him appear disa- 
greeable. This conjecture, which Nature sug- 
gests, is confirmed by experience. Pride possibly 
may be thought an excqflMi, the external signs of 
which are disagreeable, raough it be commonly 
reckoned a pleasant passion: but pride is not an 
exception, being in reality a mixed passion, partly 
pleasant, partly painful ; for when a proud man 
confines his thoughts to himself, and to his own 
dignity or importance, the passion is pleasant, and 
its external signs agreeable ; but as pride chieflr 
consists in undervaluing or eonteinmng others, it 
is so far painful, and its external signs disagreea- 
ble. 

Thirdly, it is laid down above* that an agreea- 
ble object producedi always a pleasant emotion, 
and a oisagieeable object one that is painful.**^ Ac- 
cording to this law, the external signs of a plea- 
sant passion, being agreeable must nroduce in the 
spectator a pleasant emotion: and the external 
signs of a painful passion, being disagreeable, must 
produce in him a painful emotion. 

Fourthly, in the present chapter it is observed,' 
that pleasant passions are, for the most part, ex- 
pressed externally in one uniform manner; but 
thatall the painful passions are distinguishable from 
leach other by their external expressions. The 

* 8«6 ChapUr II. Fart vu. 
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emotions accordingly raised in a .spectator by ex- 
ternal signs of pleasant passions, have little varie- 
ty : these emotions are pleasant or cheerful, and 
we have not words to reach a more particular de- 
scription. But tbe external signs of painful pas- 
sions produce in the spectator emotions of different 
kinds: the emotions, for example, raised by ex- 
ternal sii^ns of grief, of remorse, of anger, of en- 
vy, of malice, are clearly distinguishable from 
each other. 

Fifthly, External signs of painful passions are 
some of them attractive, some repulsive. Of every 
painful passion that isj^so disagreeable,^ the ex- 
ternal signs are.repulsmj, repelling the spectator 
from the object : and the passion raised by such ex- 
ternal signs may be also considered as repulsive. 
Painful passions that are agreeable produce an op- 
posite effect : their external signs are attractive, 
drawing the spectator to them, and producing in bim 
benevolence to the person uppn whom these signs ap- 
pear ; witness distress painted on the contenance, 
.which instantaneously inspires the spectator with pi- 
ty, and impels him to afford relief. And the passion 
raised by such external signs may also be consider- 
ed as attractive. The cause of this difference among 
the painful passions raised by their external signs 
may be readily gathered from what is laid down,. 
Chapter 11. Part vii. 

It is now time to look back to the question pro- 
posed in the beginning, How we come to under- 
stand external signs, so as to refer each sign to its 
proper passion ? vVe have seen that this branch of 
knowledge cannot be derived originally from sight, 
nor from experience. Is it then implanted in us 
by nature ? The following considerations will in- 

* See passions explalaed as agreeable or disagreeable. Chapter O. 
Partii. 
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^line us to answer''^ qtiesition in &te affirmative. 
In the first piace^ the external si^s of passion must 
be natural ; for they are invanal^ the same in 
every country, and among the differafit tribes of 
men : pride, for example, is always expressed by 
an erect posture, reverence by prostration, and sor-^ 
tow hj a dejected look. Secondly, we are not 
even indebted to experience for the knewled^ 
that these expressions are natural and universal : 
for we are so framed as to have an innate convic^ 
tion of the fact: let a man change his habitation 
to the other side of the dobe, he will,^ from the ac* 
customed signs, infer the passion of fear among 
his new neighbours, with as little hesitation as he 
did at home. But why, after all, involve ourselves 
in preliminary observations, when the doubt may 
be directly solved as foliov^ ? That, if the mean- 
ing of external signs be not derived to us fh>m 
sight, nor from experience, there is no remaining 
source whence it can be derived but from nature. 

We may then venture to pronounce, with some 
degree of assurance, that man is provided by na^ 
ture with a sense or faculty that la)^ open to him 
every passion by means of its external expressions. 
And we cannot entertain any reasonable doubt of 
this, when we reflect, that the meaning of external 
signs is not hid even from infants : an infant is re« 
markably affected with the passions of its nurse 
expressed in her countenance ; a smile cheers it, a 
frown makes it a.fraid : but fear cannot be without 
apprehending danger ; and what danger can thA 
imosxt apprehend, unless it be sensible that its nxxr$6 
is angry? We must, therefore admit, that a child 
can read anger in its nurse^s face ; of which it must 
be sensible intuitively,, for it has T\p other mean of 
knowledge. 1 do rK>t affirm, that these particulars 
ate deany apprehended by the child \ tor to pro-* 

Vol* I. 44«a 
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duce dejir and dktinct perceptioos, reflection and 
experience are requisite : but that even an infant, 
ivhen afraidy must have son^ notion of its beiaogin 
dai^er, is evident. 

'Diat we should be cotiscious intuitively of a 
passion from its external expressions, is conforma- 
ble to the analog of nature : the km>wledge of 
that lai^age is of too great importance to be left 
upon experience { because a foundation so uncer- 
tain and precarious, would prove a great obstacle 
to the formation of societies. Wisely, therefore, is 
it ordered, and agreeably to the system of Provi- 
dence, that we sEould have nature for our instruct 
lor. 

Manifold and admirable are the purposes to 
which the external signs of passion are made sub^ 
servient by the author of our nature : those occa- 
sionally mentioned above, make but a part. Several 
final causes remain to be unfolded ; and to that ta^ 
i pjoceed with alacrity. In the first place, the 
signs of internal agitation displayed externally to 
every spectator^ tend to fix the signification of many 
words. The only efiectual means to ascertain the 
meaning of any doubtful word, is an appeal to the 
tbipK it represents: and hence the ambiguity of 
wor& expressive of things that are not objects of 
external sense ; for in tlmt case an appeal is denied^ 
Passion, strictly speaking, is not an object of ex- 
ternal sense : but its external signs are ; and by 
means of th^^se signs, passions may be appealed to 
with tolerable accuracy: thus the words that de- 
note our paissions^ next to those that denote exter- 
nal objects, have the most distinct meaning. Words 
signifying internal action and the mpre delic^tte 
feelings, are less distinct This defect with regard 
to internal action, is what chiefly occasions the in- 
tricacy of logic : the terms of that science are far 
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from being sufficiently ascertained, even i,fter much 
care and labour bestowed by an eminent writer ;* 
to whom, however, the world is greatly indebted, 
for removing a mountain of rubbish, and moulding 
the subject into a rational and correct form. The ^ 
same defect is remarks^ble in:criticism, which has \ 
for its object the more delicate ieSImgs ; the terms \ 
that denote these feelings' being not more (IiilinGf 
than those of logic. To reduce the science of crir 
ticism to any regular form, has never once been at- 
tempted : however rich the ore may be, no critical 
chemist has been found, to analyse its constituent 
parts, and to distinguish each by its own name, 

Ib the second place, Society among individuals 
is greatly promoted by that univeiBal language. 
Locife and gestures give direct access to the heart, 
an(irtead us to select, with tolerable accuracy, the 
persons who are worthy of our confidence. It is 
surprising how quickly, and for the most part how 
correctly, we judge of character from ipxteraal ap- 
pearance. 

Thirdly, After social intercourse is commenced, 
tiiese external signs, which diffuse, through a whole 
assembly the feelings of each . individual, contri- 
bute above all other means to improve the social 
affections. Language, no doubt^ is the most conjr 

grchensive vehicle tor commumpating emotions: 
ut in expedition, as wel| 9.S in power of conviction, 
it falls short of the signs under consideration ; the 
^voluntary signs especially, which are incapable 
of deceit. Wh^re the countenance, the tones, the 
jgestures, the actions, join witli the words in com- 
municating emotions, these unitecl have a fproeTirre- 
sistible : thus all the pleasant emotions of the hu- 
flfian he|ei)1:, ivith all the social and yirtuous laffec- 

* Locke, 
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tiions, are,- hy means of these external signs, not 
only perceived but felt« By this admirable con* 
tiivance, coDversation becomes that jyt^ely and auir 
mating amusement, without which life would at 
|»est be insipid : one joyful countenance spieads 
cheerfulness instaitoneously thrcHigh a multitude of 
spectators. 

Fourthly, Dissocial passions, being hurtful hy 
prompting violence- and mischief, are noted by the 
most conspicuous external signs, in order to put us 
upon our guard : thus anger and revenge, espeoaU^ 
when sudden, display themselves on the counte- 
nance in legible characters.* The e:i^enial signs 
again of every passion that threatens danger saise 
in us the passion of fear : which frequently ope- 
rating without reason or reflection, moves U9i|^ a 
nudden impulse to avoid the impending dangd^ 

|n the fifth place. These external signs are re^ 
maikably subservient to morality. A painful pas^ 
sion, being accompanied with diss^e^ible exter^ 
nal signs, must produce in every spectator a pain-« 
ful emotion : but then, if die {mssion be socisl, the 
emotion it produces is tLttractive, and connect the 
spectator with the . person who suflfers. Dissocial 



* Boagb and blant ipaQoers are allied to «oger by an ioternal fediog, as 
well as by external expressions I'esembling in a ikint degree those of anger : 
therefor^ such manners are easily heightened into anger ; and savages (or 
that reason are prone to anger. Thus rough and blunt manners are unhap^ 
py in two respects : first, they are readily converted into anger ; and next, 
tbe change being imperceptible because of the simUifude of their external 
ugns, the person against whom the an^^r is directed is not put upon bia 
guard. It is for these reasons a great object in society, to correct such man- 
ners, and to bring on a habit of sweetness and calmness. This temper ha* 
p¥o o|iK>stte good effects. First, it is not easily provoked to wrath. JNext, the 
interval being^great between it and real anger, a person of that tempfer who 
receives an affront, has many changes to go throngh,.beforf his anger be io- 
iamed : these changes have each of them their external sign ; and the of* 
fending party is put upon his guard, to redre, or tpeodeavour a te«ondl- 
fation. 

t S^ chapter H. part I sect. 6. 



imssioBS only are ptddlictire of repuMve «iiiotiOEm, 
ioyolving the spectator's avemon, and frequently 
Ms indignation: Tfaia beautifitl contrivance makes 
mB cling to the yirtiKnis, and abhor &e wicked. 

Sixthly, Of dU the external signs i>f passioi^ 
^&^oBe of affliction or distress are the most illtis- 
trions widi respect to a final cause. They are il^ 
lustrious by the singularity of their contrivance, 
«id also by inspiring sympathy, a passion to vi^hich 
Imman society is indebted for its greatest Messing, 
that of providing relief for the distressed. A sub- 
ject so interesting deserves a leisureh^ and atten- 
tive examination. The conformity ot the nature 
of man to his external circutartances is in evexj 
particular wonderful ; his natinre makes him prone 
to society ; and society is necessary to his well* 
being, because in a solitary state he is a helpless 
bein^, destitute of support, and in his manifold 
distresses destitute a( relief: but mutual support^ 
the shining attribute of society, is of too great mo- 
ment to be left dependent upon cool reason ; it h 
ordered more wisely, and with greater conformity 
to the analogy of nature, thlit it should be enforced 
even instinctively by the passion of sympathy. 
Here sympathy makes a capital figure, andconfrir 
butes, more than any other means, to make life easy 
and comfortable. But, however essential the sym? 
#natfay of others may be to our well-being, one be^ 
forehand Would not readily concdve how it could 
be raised by external signs of distress : for consi- 
dt&ring the analogy of nature, if- these signs be 
agreeable, they must give birth to a pleasant emo- 
tion leading every beholder to be pleased with hu- 
man woes; if disagreeable, as they undoubtedly are, 
Qught Ihey not naturally to repel the' spectat<Sr 
from them, in order to be relieved firom pain? 
^qch would be the reasoning beforehand; and 
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such vnmld be the effect were man purely a selish 
being. But the benevolence of onr nature ^ves a 
reiy differ^it direction to the painful passion of 
sympathy, and to the desire inyofved iq it : inrtei^ 
of avoiding distress, we fly to it in order to ^md 
relief : and our sympathy cannot be oth^wise gra- 
tified but by giving all the suecour in ou? power.^ 
Thus external signs of distress, though disagreea- 
ble, are attractive ; and the sympathy they ins{nre 
is a powerful cause, impelling us to affwd relmf 
even to a stmnger, as if he were oiir friend or rela* 
tion.f 

The effects produced in all beholders by exter* 
nal signs of passion, tend so visibly to advance 
the sbcial state, that I must indulge my heart with 
a more narrow inspection of this admimble branch 
of the human constitution. These external signs, 
being all of them resolvable into colour, figure', and 
motion, should not naturally make aliy deep im-* 

{)ression on a spectator : and supposing them qua* 
ified for making deep impressions, we have seen 
above, that the effects they produce are not such as 
might be expected, We qannot therefore account 

* S^e Chapter II. P&rt vii. 

* * 

t It is a noted observation , that the deepest tragedies ajra th^ inost opDirde4> 
which in a slight view will be.thoaght an miapcountable bias in hiunan na- 
ture. Love of novelty, desire of occupation, beauty of aistion, make us fond* 
ef theatrical representatioas ; a&d« wlien f^nce ei(gagm|» we must Ibilpw the 
story to the cpnclijision, whatever distress it inay create. But we generally 
become wbe by experience : and when we foresee what pain we snail suffer 
during the course of the representation^ is it not sni^Mrising that persons of re« 
Ejection do not avoid such spectacles altogether ? And yet one who has scarce 
recovered from the distress of a deep tragedy^ resolves coolly and deKbe* 
Ta;lely to go to thie very next, without the slightef t obstruction from self lore^ 
The whole mystery is explained by a single observation, That sympathy, 
though painful. Is attractive, and attaches us to an ob^t in distress, the i^ 
position of self Hove notwithstanding, which should prompt us tp fly from tt. 
And by this curious mechanism it is, that persons of any degree of sen«ili{lity 
are Btttcacted by ai^ietioA still niori ihm oy joy. 
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odierwine for the op«:ati<Hi of these estenml sigiBr 
but by aspribing it to the origiDaJi constitution of 
human nature ; to improve the social state, hj mak^ 
ii^ us instinctively rejoice with the ^ad of heart, 
weep with the mourner, and shun those who threat*^ 
mi aac^er, is a contrivance no less iUustrioi» (ix 
its wisdom than for its benevolence. With respect 
to the external signs of distress in particular, to 
judge of the exceUency of their ootitrivance, we 
^^d only reflect upon several other means seem* 
iogly more natural, that would not have answered 
the end proposed. What if the external signs of 
joy were dis^eeable, and the extarn^ signs of 
distress agree^le ? This is no whim^cal suppo- 
sition, because there a{qp6ai& . not any necessary 
connexion between these aigi^i^ and the emotions 
produced by them in a spectator. Admitting then 
the supposition,^ the ou^tion is, How would our 
sympathy operate ? There is no occasion to deli- 
berate for an answer: sympathy would be destrvK:** 
tive^ and not beneficial : £or, i^uppo^ng the exter- 
x^\ signs of ioy disagreeable, me, happiness of 
others would be our aversidh ; and supposing the 
external signs of grief agreeable, the distresses 
of others would be our entertainment. I make a 
second supposition. That the external signs of dis« 
tiess were indifferent to us^ and productive neither 
of pleasure nor of pain. This would annihilate 
the stroi3^est branch of sympathy, that which is 
raised by means of sight: and it is evident that 
r^ective sympathy, felt by those only who have 
great sensibility, would not have any extensive ef- 
fect I shall draw nearer to truth in a third sup^ 
SositioUf That the external signs of distress being 
isagreeable, were productive of a painful repul- 
sive emotion. Sympathy upon that siupposition 
would not be annihilated : but it would be render- 



t 
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ed uselMi ; for it would be gratified by flyiog from 
m avoiding the object, instead of clinging to it and 
affording relief: the condition of man would in 
leaiity be worse than if s/mpatby were totally erm^ 
dicated : because sympathy would only serve to 
plague those who feel it, without producing BXSf 
good to the .afflicted. 

Loth to quit so interesting a subject^ I add a re- 
fleetiao^ with viAiich 1 shall c<mclude. The exteiv 
nal s^s of passion ai'e a strot^ ii^icaticHi, that 
man, by his very constitution, is framed to be open 
and sincere. A child, in all things obedient to the 
unpulse of nature, faid^ none of its emotions: 
the savage and clown, who have no guide but pure 
nature^ expose their hearts to view, by givmg w^^ 
to all the natural fAgm. And even when men 
learn to ^^emble li^ir senUntents, and when b^ 
haviour degenerates into art, thefe sttU remaiii 
checks, that ke^ dissimidation witbin bounds, and 
prevent a great patt^f its .misdievious ^iFect»: &e 
total suppression 6f the volunlary signs during a»v 
vivid passion, begets the utmost uneasiness, whksn 
cannot be endured for any considerable time : this 
operation becomes indeed less painfid by haMt ; 
mit, hickily, the involuntary signs ciannot, by any 
effort, be suppre^ed, no# even cKssembled. An 
absolute hypocrisy, by which the character ^ c«B^ 
eealed,' ana a fictitious one assumed, is made im- 
practicable ; and nature has thereby prevented 
inuch harm to society. We may pronounce, thei«^ 
fore, that Nature, herself sincere and candid, in- 
tends that mankind should preserve the same cha- 
racter, by cultivating simplicity and truth, and 
banishing every sort of dissimulation that ten^ to 
mischief 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



StntimentSk 



EV ERT thought prompted by passion, i i 
t^rtted a sen^menU* To hare a general notion 
of the different passions, will not alone enitble an 
artist to make a just representation of any passion : 
he ought, oYer and above, to know the various ap- 

fearances of the same passion in different persons, 
assions receive a tincture from every peculiarity 
of character ; and for :(hat reason it rarely happens, 
that a {Passion, in the different circumstailces of 
feeling,, of sentiment, and of expression, is pre-^ 
cisely the same in any two persons. Rencc the 
following rule concerning dramatic and ^ic com- 
positions : that a passion he adjusted to the cba- 
racter^ the sentiments to the passion, and the kin* 
guage to the sentiments. If nature be not faithfully 
copied in ea^h of these, a defect in execution' i^ 

ferceived : there may appear some resemblance % 
ut the picture, upon the whole, will be insipid,^ 
through want of grace and delicacy. A painterg; 
in order to represent the various attitudes of tlie' 
body, ought to be intimately acquainted with mus- 
cular motion : no less intimately acquainted with 
emotions and characters ought a writer to be, itf 
order to represent the various attitudes of the mind. 
A general notion of the passions, in their grosser 
differences of strong and weak, elevated and hum- 
ble, severe and gay, is far from being sufficient': 

* See Appendix, sect. 32. 

Vol. I 4i5ft 
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bictures fonned so superficiaUj have little tcsem- 
Nwice, and no expression ; yet it wiU appear br 
and bj, that in many instances our artists are defr 
cient eren in that superficial knowledge. 
^ In handhng the present subject^ it wonid be end- 
I«8 to trace even the ordinary pamions thioiich 

^hZ^i.^^ r"""^ ^"""^^ MineshaulK 
an humbler task ; which is, td select from the best 

Jjntws mstances of faultv sentiments, after paving 

V^^y^ ^™« general observations. *^ "^ 

Wk J^- *® language of music, each passio^ 

hatha certain tone, to n^ch every sentimint pro- 

ScSv^"ilr^' *« ^ *"««* ^^ the greatt^ 
accuracy: which m no easy work, especiaUy whei« 

ZLTT"^' ^^ «WortSdinii» the 
course ofa long theatrical repf^sTntation. Tnor- 

cli^XV^'V""^"*^^ orexecution^it hZ^ 
cessaiy that a wnter assume the precise charartei' 
and passion of the peisonage renV^tedV 32? 

setf caJ'thn,h^!!f*^' T^J annihilating him. 
self, can thus l?ecome another person, need hTL 
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The reason is that the different tones of character 
are more delicate and less in sight, than those of 

Eassion; afad, accordingly, many writers^ who 
ave no genius for drawing characters, make ^ 
shift to represent, tolerably well, an ordinary pas^ 
sion in its simple movements. But of all works of 
this kind, what is truly the most difficult, is a cha-t 
racteristical dialogue upon any philosophical sub- 
ject : to interweave chamcters with reasoning, by 
suiting to the character of each speaker, a pecy-r 
liarity not only of thought, but of expression, re-^ 
quires the penection of genius, taste, and judgn 
meht 

How nice-dialogue-writing is, will be evident, 
even without reasoning, from the miserable com-* 
positions of that kind found without number ii^ 
all languages. The art of mimicing any singula-^, 
rity in gesture or in voice^ is a rare talent, though 
directed by sight and heanng, the acutest and most 
lively of our external senses : how much more raue 
must the talent be, of imitating characters and in- 
ternal emotions, tmcing all their different tints, and. 
representing them in a lively manner by natural 
sentiments properly expressed ? The truth is, such 
execution is too delicate for an ordinary genius : 
and for that reason, the bulk of writers, instead of 
expressing a* passion as one does who feel? it, con- 
tent themselves witb describing it in th^ language 
of a spectator. To awake passion by an internal 
e0prt merely, wiUiout any external cause, requires 
great: sensibiUty : and yet that operation is neces- 
sary, no less to the writer than to the actor; be- 
cause none but those who actually feel a passion, 
<;an represent it to the life. Th!5 writer's part isf 
tiie more complicated : he must add composition to 
passion; and must, in the quickest succession^ 
adopt ev^iy different c^iaract^r. But a very hurn^ 
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ble ffigl|t of imaginationy may sefve to convert a 
writer into ^ spectator ; so as to figure, in some ol>- 
sciire manner, an action as passing in his si^ht and 
bearing. In that figured situation, being fed na- 
tuiaHy to )vri£e like a spectator, he entertains his 
^der» with his own reflections, with cool descrip-* 
tioOy and florid declamation; instead of making 
theih eye-witnesses, as it were, to a real event, 
^nd to ' every movement of genuine passion.*" 
Thus liiost of our plays appear to be cast in the 
same mould; prsonagea without character, the 
mere outlines of passion^ a tiresome monotony^ and 
a pompous declamatory style.f 

This descriptive manner of representing passion^ 
jfii a Very cdld entertainment : our sympathv is not 
tslted by disscription ; we must first be lulled into 
a dream of reahty, and every thing must appem? 
• as passing in our sight-J Unhappy is the player 
of genius who acts a capital part in what mi^y he 
termed a dfiscriptive tragedy; after assuming the 
veiy passion that is \o be represented, how is he 
cramped in action, when he must utter, not the 
sentiments of tlie passion he feels, bt|t a pold de- 
scription in the l)anguage of a bystander? It is 

* In the JEinMdfiike htero is made to describe himsetf 4ii the&Alowing words; 
Syim pius ^neiUy fama iuper csthtra n^iu. Virgil could aeyer I^Kva been 
euifty df'aii ithpropnety so gross; had hci assuihedthe pebonage of his heH>» 
&dt^ad of liittdriAg i&e senfaments of a spectator. NOr would Xenopfaon Wve 
made the~ following speech for Cyrus the younger> to his Grecian auxillailefy 
Wh<^m he ^^^ lekding*agkinst his brother Artslx^nres : " Vhhv4 chdseki;J^o<i', 
^'t) ^rrei^^ mT aioiiaiieB^nGrt to enteo^ge !&▼ army, for 1 hhve ilBr^iMiMf' 
f< without numoer ; but because you sui^pass all the bifrbariamin i^ou»|ndL 
«< military dfefcipllhe.'* • '"Wiis s«itiment is'XcnophonV, for ^\kefy Cfyrite dif 
pot i»ckon his qountrymei barbarians. - ^-^' • -^ 

t ** Chez Bjacine tout est sentiment ; il a su faire parler chfuun.pourtm^ t\ 
** c^est ^ belk qu'il cistSr^nlelit uniqutef antiHes aut^ai^m^Ad^t^ 4esa 
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that impeifectipn) I Jam pei^ua^^d, in thp bidk of 
<mr diaysy which coi^noa our stage abnost entirely 
to Shakspeare, notwithstanding his many irre^ 
larities. In our late English tragedips^ we some- 
times find sentiinents tolerably well adapted to 4 
plain passion: but we must not, in any of them, 
expect a sentiment expressive of character; and. 
upon that very account, our late performance^ 01 
the dramatic kind are for the most part i^itQlerably 
iDsi|4d. 

Looking back upon what is said, I am in wme 
appi^hensiod of not bein^ pexfectly understood 1 
foj it is not easy to avoid obscurity in handhog a 
matter so complicated : but i promise to set it in 
the clearest light,* by adkfing example to pvecept 
The first examples shall be of sentiments that ap- 
pear the legitimate pfiBpring of passion ; to whi^h 
shall be opposed what are descriptive only, aii(i 
illegitimate : and in making this compaiison, I 
borrow myinstancesfrom ShakspeareandCorneiHe, 
who for genius in dramatic composition stand up-^. 
permost m the rolls of fame. 

Shakspeare shall furnish the first ^mmple^i»e- 
ing of sentiments i^tated by a violent and per^- 
turbed passion : 



Xeor. ■ ■ ' 11 ■ ' FHial kigratkudg ! 
Is It not, B9 if this mouth shouM tear this baud ' *'" 
For lifting food to*t? — But TU punish home; 
^o, rU weep BO more.— — lu 8u<?h a night, 
To shut me out ! ■ ' Pour on, I wiitt endure. 
In such anight as this! O Regan, Goneril), 
Your old kind father, whose f;*an'k lieatt gave ail^- 
O ! that way madness lies; let me shun that; 
No more of tjfet ^ t — 

KenU Good, my Lord, enter here. 
^?r^ ^r'ythee, gp^ ihyselff |fi^ thiWB omA tm^ - 
T^is tempest wHlEiipt^iirc; me h^s^ye ta pon^disr 
On things would hurt Dc^, WW|,:rr^J^5;^Vi^^^ 
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I«, hoji go first. Tou houseless poverty i ■ i 
Naj, get thee in; I'll pray, and ttiei^ Iti sleep*^ 
Poor naked wretches, wberesoe'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm ! 
How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 
Tour loop'd and window 'd raggedness defend yon 

From seasons such as theee ? O 1 have ta'en 

Too little care of this ! take physic Pomp ; ^ 

£'xpose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may'at shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just. «^ 

King Lear, Aet III. Se. 9. 
« 

f give another exatnple of the same kind, espressr 
ing sentiments arisipg from remotse and despair : 

iMeBo, he I I bare a weapon : 
A better never did itself siii^tn 
Upon a soldier's thigh. IVe seen the day, 
That with this little arm, and this good sword, 
Tve made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times yniir stop. But, oh vain boast I 
Who can coatr^ hi* fate? 'tis not so now. 
^e not afraid, though you do see mt we«pQn'4 i 
Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 
The very sea-mark of my utmost itail. 
Do you go batk dismay 'd? ^is a lost fear. 
If an but a rush against Oth«llo*s breast^ 
And he retires. IV here should Othellp go? 
J^ow^-bow doft thou look now ? Oh ilUstarr'd wench ! 
Pale as thy smock ! When we shall meet at compt, 
This look of thine wlH hurl my soul from faeav'n. 
And fiends will saaCch at it Cold, cold, my girl ; 
Ev'q like thy chastity. O «w«ed stave ! 
Whip me, ye devils. 

From the possession 6f this heavenly sight; 
Mow me about in winds, roast me in sulphur, 
w ash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid ^re — — 
Oh, Desdemona! Desdemona! dead! dead! oh! oh! x 

OtheUo, jm V. Se. f . * 

The sentiments here displayed flow so naturaDj 
from the passions represented, that We csMmot coi^-: 
ceive any imitation more perfect. 
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' With regard to the French atithqi, truth obliges 
me to acknowledge, that he describes In the style 
o( a spectator, instead of expressing pa£»ion Uke, 
one who feels it ; which naturally betrays him into 
a tiresome monotony, and a pompous declamatory 
style.* It is scarce necessary to give examples, for 
he never varies from that tone. I shall, however, 
take two passages at a venture, in order, to be con- 



* Thb criticism reaches the French dramatic writers in generali wifH 
ifBfy few exceptions: their tragedies, excepting those of Racine, an; 
mostivy if nottotaUyydeacriptive. Conieille led the way; and later wri" 
terif imitating his manner, have accustomed the French ear to a style, for* 
mat, ponk^xHis, declamatory, which suits not with any passion. Hence, 
to bunesque a French tragedy, is hot more difficult than to bariesque a stiff 
solemn fop. The facHiQr of the operation has in Paris introduced a singular 
amusement* which is, to buriesque the mere successfol tragedies in a sort of 
farce, called a parody. La JMtotte, who himself appears to haTe been sorely 
galled by some of these productions, acknowledges, that no more is neces- 
sary to give them currency but barely to vary the dramalit ptnonm, and in- 
stead of kipgs and heroes, queens ana princesses, to substitute tinkers and 
tailors, milkmaids and seamstresses. The declamatory style, so different 
from the genuine expression of passion, passes in some measure imobservedj 
when great personages are the speakers : but in the monUn of the vulg^jr 
the impropriety with regard to the speaker as well as to the passion rtpre- 
sented, is so remarkable as to become ridiculous. A tragedy, where e^eilf 
passion is made to speak in its natural tone, is not. liable to be thushnr- 
lesqued : the same passion is by all men expressed nearly, in the same nan- 
ner; and, therefore, the genuine expi^ssions of a passion cannot be ridlpu« 
lous in the mouth of any man who is susceptible of the passion. 

it is a well known fact, that to an English ear, the French actors appetr 
to pronounce with too great rapidity : a complaint much insisted on ty 
Gibber in particular, who had frequently heard the famous Baron upon tie 
French stage. This may in some measure be attributed to our vrant of fe- 
cility in the French tbngue ; as foreigners generally imagine that every lan- 
guage is pronounced too quick by natives. But that it is not the sole cause^ 
will be probable from a fact directly opposite, that the French arc not a lit- 
tle dbgusted With the languidness, as they term it, of the English pronuncia- 
tion. Msy not this difference of taste be derived fiiom what is observed 
above ? The pronunciation of the genuine language of a passion is necessa* 
rilv directed by the nature of the passion, particularly by the slowness or 
celerity of its progress : plaintive passions, which are the most frequent in 
tragedy ,having a slow motion,dictate a slow pronunciation : in declamation, 
on the contrary, the speaker warms gradually j .and, as he warms, he na« 
turally accelerates his pronunciation. But, as the French have formod their 
tone of prominciation upon t^orneille's declamatory tragedies, and the En* 
glish upon the more natural language of Shakspeare, it is not surprising tj>a| 
custom should produce such difference of taste in the two-naUonf. 
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ttotiM vdiBti Htbkt franscribed ;ib6ve. In the tra- 
gedy of C%f,nG^ J^milia, sifter the conspiracy was 
mIcoTered, having nothiDg in view but ratks and 
death to herself and her 16ver, receives at pardon 
from Atigustus, attended with the brightest circum- 
stances of magnanimity and tenderness. This is a 
hicty situation for representing the passions gf sur- 
prise and gratitude in their different stages, which 
seem naturally to be what follow. These passions^ 
raised at once to the utmost pitch, and being at first 
too big for* utterance, must, ror some moments, be 
expressed by violent gestures only: as soon as 
there is vent for words, the first expressions are 
broken and interrupted : at last we ought to expect 
a tide of intermingled sentiments, occasioned hj the 
iBucfiiation of the mind between the two passions. 
iEmilia is made to behave in a very different nian- 
ner : with extreme coolness she describes her own 
situation, as if she were merely a spectator, or 
ra(3ier the poet takes the task off her hands : 



Etje me rens, Seigneur, a ces hautes bontbs : 

J? recouvre )a vue aupres de leors cUrtis. 

J# connois mon forfait qui me sembloit justice ; 

£t ce que n*avoit pQla terreur du supplice, 

Je sens naitre en mon ame un repentir puissanty 

Et mon coBur.en secret me dit, qu'il y consent. 

Le ciel a r^solu votre grandeur supreme ; 

£t pour preuve, Seigneur, je n<en veux que moi-mSme 

J<ose avec vanit6 me donner cet ^clat, 

Puisqu^il change mon coeur, quHl rent changer h^tat, 

Ma baine ra mourir, que j*ai crue immortelle ; 

Elle est mbrte, et cecceur dcvjentsujet Adele; 

£t prenant d^sormais cette baine en horreur, 

L'ardeur de tous semr toccede (i w fureur. 

Act V. Sc. 5. 

In the tragedy of SertoriuSj the Queen, surprised 
with the news that her lover was assassinated, in« 



Stead of rentiog any pas»oii| d^neiates into a 
cool spectator, and unaertakes to inetract the hj^ 
standers how a queen ou^t to behave on such an 
occasion: 

Viriatt, nm'en fait Toir ensemble, et 'lautWIy etlacauie 
Par Get assassinat c'est de moi qu'oD dispose, 
C*est mon trdne, c'est moi qu'on pretend cooquerir ; 
£t c*e8t moD juste choix qui seul Ta fait perir. 
Madame, apres sa perte, et parmi ces alarmeSi 
^'attendez point de moi de soupirsi dI de lanpct; 
Ce sont amuseqaeDts que d^daigoe aisemeot 
Le prompte et noble orgueil d'un vif resseotiment. 
Qui pieure, I'affoiblit; qui soupire^ Vexhale ; 
£t ma dooleuf toumiie aux soins de le venger, &e. 

ActV.Sc.^ 

»- 

So much in general upon the genuine sentimfcts 
of passicMi. I proceed to particular observations. 
And, first, passions seldom continue umfimn anr 
considerable time,: they generally fluctuate, swel- 
ling and subsiding by turns, often in a ^uick suc*- 
cession ;* and the sentimenta cannot be just unless 
they correspond to such fluctuation. Accordingly, 
climax never shows better than in expressing a 
swelling passion : the following passages may suf- 
fice for an illustration. 

Or0onok0, ■ Can you raise the dead ? 
Porsue and orertake the wings of time ? 
And bring about again, the hours, the days» 
The years that made me happy ? 

Oroofieiko, Act It. Sc. 2. 

« 

Mmmm. ■ - How hast thou chafm'd 
The wildness of the waves and rocics to this? 
That thus relenting they have gIvVi thee back 
To earth, to light and Itfci to love and me ? 

Mourning BridCf Act t. Se* 7* 

* See chapter it part lii. 

Vol. 1. 46a 
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f wouM not ht the TilMn that thoa thtnk'«t 

t^T the whole spacii that's In the tyrant's gnisp» ( 

And the rich earth to boot, . 

Machiik, Act IV. Sc, 4. 

The fbllowk^assage expresses finely the progress 
of conviction. 

Ltt nie not stir, nor breathe, lest I dissolve 
Tluit ieeder, |Ovely fomi, of painted air. 
So like Almerle. Ha I it sinks, it falls ; 
ni cateh it e*er it goes, and grasp her shade. 
Tis life ! *Us warm ! His she ! *tis She hersetfJ 
It is Almeria, 'tis, it is my wife ! 

Mourning Brides Act II. Sc. 6. 

In the progress of thought, our resolutions become 
mdte Yigorous as well as our passions : 

If STer Pdo yield or give consent, 

By an|actlon , word, or thought, to wed 

Another lord ; may then just heavln show'r down, luu 

Ibid* Act I. Sc. I. 

And this leads to a second observation. Tliat 
the different stages of a passion, and its different 
directions^ from Birth to extinction, must be care- 
fully represented in their order ; because othermse 
the sentiments, hy being misplaced, will appear 
foited and unnatural. Resentment, for example, 
when provoked hy an atrocious injuiy, discharges 
itself first upon the audior : sentiments therefore of 
revenge come alwavs first, and must in some mea- 
sure be exhausted before the perscm injured iinsk 
of grieving fcnr himsdf. In the Cid of Corneille, Don 
Diegue having been affronted in a oniel manner, 
expresses scarce any sentiinent of revenge, biit is^ 
totally occupied in contemplating the low situation 
to which he is reduced by the af&ont : 
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O rage I 6 de«etpoire ! d TieniMse enoemie ( 

N^ai je done tant recti que pour eette infamie? 

£t ne suis-ja blanthi dana lea trauvaux gueniari. 

Hue jiour voir en un jour fletrir tant de lauriera ? $. 

jMon brai, qu*avec respect toute TEapagne admire^ 

Moo bras, (|Qi tant de foia a saav£ cat empire, 

Tant de fois affermi le tr5ne de son Rol, 

Trahit done ma querelle, et ne fait ri'en ponr mol ! 

O cruel souvenir de ma gtoire pass^i^ ! 

Oeuvre de tai|t de jours c;n un jour efiacljs 1 

Nouf elie dignity fotale a mon bonbetir ! 

Precipice elev6 dod tombe mon honneur! 

Faut il de Votre eclat voir triompher le Comte* 

Et mourir sans vengeance, ou vivre dans la bonte ? 

Gomte, sois de mon Prince a present govemeur, 

Ge baut rang n'admet point un bomme sans bonneur \ 

£t ton jaloux orgueil par cet affront insigne, 

Maigre le choix du Roi, m'en a sii rendre indigne* 

£t toi, de mes exploits glorieux instrument, 

Itlais d'uB corps tout de glace inutile ornement, 

Fer jadis tant a craindre, et qui dans cett^ offense, 

M'as servi deparade^ et oon pas de defense, 

Va, quitU desormais le dernier des humains,' ' 

Passe pour me venger ende n)eilleure» mains. 

U Ctrf, Act I. Sc. 7. 

' These sentiments are certainty not the first that 
are suggested by the passaon of resentment iU 
the first movemeirts of resentment are always di- 
rected to its object, the veiy same is the case dT 
§iief. Yet with rektion to the sudden and severe 
btemper that seized Alexander bathii^ in the 
river Cydnus, Quintus Curtius describes the fiiat 
emotions of the army as^ directed to themselves, 
lamenting that they were left without a leader, far 
from home, and had scarce any hopes of- returning 
in safety : their King^s distress, which xslxsA natu^ 
tally have been their first concern, occupies them 
but in the second place, according to that authoh 
In the Jnimto of Tasso, Sylyia, upon a repjort of 
her lover's dea11i» which she believed certain, in-^ 
frtead of beiQoaninj^ the loss of her ]i)el«yedi tain? 
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her thoaehts upon herself, and wonders her heart 
4oes Dot Dreak : 

Obime, ben ion dl uiM, 

Poi cba quuM nofelU non n^occide. 

Act IV. St. 2. 

In die tngedj of Jane Shore, Alicia, in the iiiU 
purpose of deslMjiog her rival, has the foUowiog 
reflection: 

Ob jukiuiy! tboa bane orpleamng frieadibip, 

Thou wont ioTader of our tender bosoms ] 

How dMIthji rancour poiaoa all our (oftneii, 

And tarn our pntle natures into bitteroeB ? 

8«« wber« flhe contest ooce 107 heart's dearsst blesshtf, 

Now nj changed eye* are blasted witb her beautf, ' 

Loathe tkat known hce, and licken to bebold her. 

Act III. 8c. 1. 

These are the . reSections of a cool spectator. A 
passion while it has the ascendant, and is freely 
udulged, su^ests not to the person who feels it 
any sentiment to its own prejudice : reflections like 
&e foregoing occur not readily till the passion has' 
spent its vigour. 

A peisob sometimes is agitated at- once hy dif^ 
ferent passions ; and Uie mii>d, in that case, vibral- 
iog 1&6 a pendulum, vents itself in sentiments that 
partake of the same vibration. This I ^ve as a 
^ird observation : 

fffuen. 'Would I bit) ne'er tro4 this English earlb. 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! 
Te>e angels' faces, b jt heav^ii ^pows y&ur hearts. 
WhatsbW become of me now? wsetcbed ladj ! 
I am the moat unhappy wamao living. 
AJas ! pcor wenches, where are now your fortuqee i 

To htr tj>aiR<n. 
Shipwreck'd upon a kingdom, where no pity, 
So Mends, no hope ! no kindred weep for me ! 
^JwHfnogravsaltow'diiu. fburg FJIii Act HI. Scl. 
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OQitOo. Oh devil, devil ! 
If that the earth could teem with woman^s tears, 
£ac(i drop she falls ^i^ould prove a crocodile, 
but of my Slight ! 

Desdemofia. I will not stay t' offend you. ' (going 

Lofhvieo, Truly, an obedient lady : 
I do beseech your lordship, call her back. 

OtK Mistress ■ 

Des. My Lord. 

Oth, What would you with her, Sir ? 

Lod. Who, I, my Lord ? 

Oih. Ay; you did wish that I would make her turn': 
'Sir, she can turn and turn, and yet go on ; ^ 
And turn again. And she can weep, Sir, weep : 
And she's obedient: as you say, obedient ; 
\%ff obedient-^proceed you in your tears^- 
Concerning this. Sir-— oh well painted passion ! 
I am commanded home— get you away, 
I'll send for you anon— Sir, \ obey the mandate. 
And will return to Vebice.— *-Hence, avaunt ! 

[Exit Deademona. 
OtUU; Act IV. Sc. 6. ' 

JEmilAa, Oh ! my good i,ord, I would speak a won! with you. 

OlhtUo. Yed, *tis Emilia— By ^od by*-She's dew. 
^is like she comes to speak of Cassio^a death : 
The noise was high-^Ha ! no more mpviog? 
fStill as the grave. Shall she come i%? were't good ? 
I think she stirs again — No-^What's the best ? 
If she come ioi she'll sure speak to my wife ; 
If y wife ! my wife t What wife ; I hare no wife ; • 
Oh^osupportable! O heavy hour ! ' 

Oihdlo^ Act IV- Sc* 7. 

> . ' ■' 

A fourth observation isy That nature, which save 
us passions, and made them extremelj^ beneficial 
when moderate, intended undoubtedly that they 
ebould be subjected to the govemn^ent of reason 
^nd cohscietice.* It is therefore against the order 
ef nature, that passicfn' in any c$u^e should take the 

* S<se chapter n. part viL^ 
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lead in contradiction to reason and cimscieac^ : 
such a state of mind is a sort of anarchy, which 
every one is ashamed of, and endeavours to hide or 
dissemble. Even love, however laudable, is at- 
tended with a conscious shame when it becomes 
immoderate : it is covered from the world, and dis- 
closed oidj to the beloved object : 

Kt que I'araour soaveot df nimors combattu 
Paroitse sne foibleste, et oon une vertu. 

Batkau, Varl poti. Chtnt. iii. I. lOl . 

0| the J love least that let men know their love. 

Two GenUewun ofFerana^ Act I. Sc. S. 

Hence a capital rule in the representation of immo^ 
derate passions, that they ou^t to be hid or dis- 
sembled as much as possible. And this holds in an 
.especial manner with respect to criminal passions : 
one never counsels the commission of a crime in 
plain tenns : guilt must not appear in its native 
colours, '%ven in thought: the proposal must be 
made by hints, and by- representing the action in 
aome favourable I^t Of the propriety of senti- 
ment upon such atf occasion, Shakspeare, in the 
Tempesij has given tis a beautiful example, in 9 
speech by the usurphig Duke of Milan, advising 
Sebastian t& murdqr his brother the King of Na- 
ples: 

4n<»nt#> ■ What inigbt» 

Worthy Sehaatian— Ot what might — no more. 
And yet, methinksi 1 see it in thy face, 
What thou shouklst be : th' occasioo speaks thee, apd 
My strong imagination sees a crown 
l>ropping upon thy head. . Act 11. Sc. 1. 

There never was drawn a more complete picture 
of this kind, than that of King John soliciting Hu- 
bert to murder the young Prince Arthur: 
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jr. Mn. Come bither, Hubert. O my genfle Hubert, 
We owe thee laucb ; ^uthin tbi» wall of flesh 
There Is a soul couots thee her^ creditor, 
And with lidvanfage oieani to pay tby love. 
And, my good friend,, thy Tohiptary oath 
Lif es io this |>osom, dearly cjierished. 

Gire me thy hand, I had a thing to say — 

But I will fit it with some better time. 
By Heair*n, Hubert, Tm almost ashamed 
To say what good respect I hare of thee* 

Htiert. I am much bounden to your Majesty. 

K, John* Good friend, thou hast no cause to say so yet — 
But thou shalt have — and creep time ne'er_s» >iov, 
Yet it shall feome/or me to do thet good. ^ 

1 had a thhig to say h^ let it go ; 

The sun is in the heav'n ; and the proud day, 

Attended with the pleasures of the world, 

Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds, 

To give me audience. If the midnight-bell 

Did with his iron tongue and- brazen mouth 

Sound one la the droway race of night; 

If this same were a church-yard where we stand. 

And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs ; 

Or if th^t surly spirit Melancholy 

Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy •thick, 

Which else runs tickling up and doWn the veins, 

Making that Ideot Laughter keep men's eyes, 

And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, 

(A passion hateful to my purposes ;) 

Or if that thou couldst see me without eyes. 

Hear me with6ut thine ears, aqd make reply 

Without a tonfue, using eonceit alone, 

Without eyes, ears, and harmful sound of words ; 

Then, in despite of broad-ey*d watchful day» 

I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts. 

But ah, I will not— Yet t love thee well ; 

And by my troth, I think thou lov'st me well. 

Htibert, So well, that what you bid me undertake, 
Though that my death were adjunct to my act, 
By Heav'n I'd dot. 

JT. John, Do not I know thou would'st? 
Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy. Til tell thee what, Qiy friend ; 
He is a very serpent in my way. 
And wheresue er this foot of mine doth tread, 
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He Ii6t bcfiir« me* Doit tbou osderttandine? 
Tboo art hit keeper. 

King Johfif Act in. Sc .0. 

As things are best illustmfed by their contnrieSy 
I proceed to faulty sentiments, disdaining to h^ in- 
debted for examples to any but the most approved 
authors. The first class shall consist of sentiments 
that accord not with the passion; or^ ia other 
words, sentiments that the passion does not natu- 
rally suggest In the second class, shall be ranged 
sentiments ^hat may belong to an or4inary passion, 
but unsuitable to it as tincturfd by a singular cha- 
racter. Thoughts that properly are not sentiments, 
but rather descriptions, make a third. Sentiments 
that belong to the passion represented, but are 
faulty as being introduced too early or too late, make 
a fourth. Vicious sentiments exposed in their native 
dress, instead of being concealed or disguised, make 
a fifth. And in the last class, shall be collected 
sentiments suited to no charaQter nor passion, and 
therefore unnattoral. 

The first dass contains faulty sentiments of va- 
rious kinds, which I shall endeavour to distinguish 
from each other ; besinnin^ with sentiments that 
are faulty by being above the tone of the passion : 

(MeUo. , O my, soul's joy! 

iFafter every tempest eome such ealins, 

May the wiods blow till they bave waken*d death ! 

And let the labourUif; bark climb hills of seas 

Olympus hrgh, and duck again as low 

As bell's from bear en. 

OtheUOf Act II. Sc. 6. 

This sentiment may be suggested by vklent and 
inflamed passion, but is not suited to the calm sa* 
tbfaction that one feels upon escajnng danger. 
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i^hH^. |ti/»ee iQf , ^t^^ goj, np^n jijf fffiuA 
Higher tli«|j 14])8 of cartb, JinJ 1^ a fpicp 
t^Qud as your thundpr to mie, that frpni toenec 
I may discourse to all the underworld * ' 
^e worth that dwells in 6iin. 

PhUasUr of Beaum^fii Mol iPffikhn't A^ {V. 



Second. Sentiiuents below .the tone of the pa^ 
sion. jPtolemr, bj patting Pompey to death, hav- 
ing incurred the displeasure of Caesar, was in the 
utmost dread of being dethroned : in that agitating 
situation, Corneille makes him utter a speech fufl 
^ of cool reil^ct^Qn, that is in no de^^ ex^x^^iy^ 9f 
the passion. 

Ah ! 81 je t'avois crCI, je n'auroU paf do luaitrv, 
' Je serois dans le tr5ne ed le Ciel m*a fait nattr*; 
Mais c*^At une imprudence asses eoiDiouqe anx roi9^ 
B'^couter trop d avi^, et se tremper aux eh«iz. 
Le Destin les aveugle au bold du pr€Glpi«e» 
Oil si quelqtie fumiere en leur ame se glisse, 
Cette fausse clart^ dont if les eblouit, 
I^e plon|e dans une ^ouffre, et puis s'evanouit. 

La morte de^Pompet^ Act IV* Sc, !• 

In Les Freres ennemies of Racine, the second a^t 
is c^nad with^aloari^aeene: Hei)Q|mi talfaafet his 
mistress of the torments of ilhaenee,.of.A^:lIl8tl0 
of her e jes, that he ought to die no where but at 
her feet, and that pn^.moniedt of ab^ieiicQ i^a tboiii^ 
sand years. Antigone on »her part acta the eo* 
quette : pretends she must be ^he to wait on hey' 
mother and brother, ^r^ capn<)t>t.?iX 
courtship. This . is xmm^ Sx^mk &MmW^ MlT 
low the di^tt^ (tf the paasioffi of It^ve: it i9ioi|ld 
scarce* be escusabie in painting modem Frencli 
manners ; and is insufferable wnere the ancieij^ 
are brought upon the sta^. 11^ niftttnei^ paielit 
m the juexandre. of the same autlky)^ are ifot' md|^^ 
just : French gallantly prevails there tiirou^i&ttt. 
Vol. r. 47a 
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whieh she tow to be Atphohso^s, efxpribsses sestis 
meats strained and artificial, which lattcae bv^ 
gests not to any person upon such an occasion : 

Had theyi or bearts, or eyes, that d?^ (His d^ed f 
Could. eyes eodure ib guid« stich cru'^f bands? 
Are not my eyes t^ilty alike with theirs, 
^bat tbus can ^a^^e, anfd ^et not turn to stoiie f 
«-•! do not weep ! The s^Viogs of tears sire dry'd. 
And of a .sudden I nm calm, as if 
All tbrogs wel*^ weR; atid yet my bdsband's murdered! 
Yes, yes, 1 know to mourn : TH sluice this beart, 
fkii miwt%P of w«, awl M tjie torrent l^le. 

Act V. Sc,il» 

Ziddy TViienuifi. How coiild you be s6 cruel to defer giving me 
that joy which you knew I must receive from your presence ? 
¥oa have rObb'd Af lire of tdttie boulrs of baptiin^ss that ought to 
feave li-ibn ib if. 

JBtUfiimeTf Act V. 

Pope's filegf to the memory of an 'unfortunate 
l^dvy expresses delicately the most tender concern 
|ha liorrow 4bat que can feel for the deplorable 
fate of a jbersbh of worth. Such a poem, deeply 
^enoiis knd pathetic, reiectd with disddih all frc- 
iioh. Upon that account, the following passage de- 
serves no quarter; for it is not the language of the 
heart ; but pf thp imagination indulging its flights 
^t ease ; and by that means is eminently discordant 
with the subject. Jt would be a still imM-e sevem 
censure, if it should be ascribed to imitation,^ copy- 
ing indiscreetly what has been said by others : 

What though nft w«^plfig loves thy ashes fcrvee. 
Nor polish 'd marlle epiolate thy i^ce ? 
What though no sacred eahb allow thee mom, 
Nor itallow^ dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb? 
Yet shall thy grave with rising ilow'rs })e drest, 
And the green tori lie llpbtly ftk tby |rr?9i8t: 



There «l|a)l tM Mftrn ber fcirttett t^an bwUWr 
There the first roseii of the y^ar shall hlow ; 
While angels with thetrsilvi^r wings o'ershddtf 
The ground, now sacre4 by thy reli()QCs esade. 

Fifth. Fanciful oi finical dentiili6nts. Senti- 
tnents that degenerate into point or conceit, however 
they may amuse in an idle hour, can never be the 
offspring of any serious or important paseiori. In 
the Jerusalem of Tasso, Tancred, after a single 
combat, spent with fatigue and loss of blood, falls 
into a swoon ; in which situation, understood to be 
dead, he is discovered by Erminia, who was in 
love with him to distraction. A more happy situ* 
ation cannot be imagined, to raise grief in an in^ 
stant to its height ; and yet, in venting her sorrow, 
she descends most abominably into antithesis and 
conceit, even of the lowest kind : 

£ Id lui Ters5 d*inefficab!l vena 
Lacrime» e voce di sospiri mista. 
In che misero punto hor qui me mena 
JPortiina ^ a che ve^uta atnara e trista ? 
Dopo gran tiimpe i* Vi ritriiro a peiia 
. Tancredi» e t) riveggio, e non son vista, 
Vist;^ noD soo da te, bencbe presente 
£ trovando ti perdo eternamente. 

Canto xix. 6t. 165* 

Armida's lamentation r^spectii^ her lover Rinal* 
naldo,* is in. the same vicious taste* 

Q,ueen, Give me no hetp in iamcutation, 
I am not barren to bring fojrth complaints : 
AH springs reduce their currents to mine eyes 
That I, being governed by th* wat*ry moon, 
May send forth plenteous tears to drown the world, 
Al^yfar my husband, for my dear Lord £dward. 

Kiag Richard JlLAcXlLSC'. 2 

• CiAiovf. Sti^. iM, Ins, ana M, 
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/otif Sk^re, l>«t ne b« braiid«<l for th« imblie Mor^t 
Turn'd forth, aod driven to warider like a vagabond. 
Be friendlesi and forsakeoi seek mj bread 
Upon the barren wild, and desolate watte, 
Aetf on my 9%gk$ and drink my/aUing uar§ ; 
Ere I eoDsept to teach qiy lipi injustice, 
Or wrong the Orphan irho has none to save him, 

Jant Shortf Act IV, 

Otve me your drops, ye soft-descending rains, 
Give me yoor streams, ye never-oeasing spriogSif 
That n»y sad eyes may still supply my duty 
And feed an everlasting flood of sorrow. 

Jane Shor^, Act V, 

Jane Shore utters ber last breath in a witt^ coi\t 
ceit. 

Then all is well, and I shall sleep in peace-— 
<Tis very dark, and I bave lost you now — 
Was there not something I would have bequeathed you f 
But I have nothing left me iq bestow, 

{Nothing but one sad sigh. Oh ipercy, He^y'n ! IHe9* 

ActV. 

Gilford to Lady Jane Gray, when both were con- 
demned to die : 

Thou stand*st unn|av<d ; 
Calm temper sits upon thy beauteous brow ! 
Thy eyes that flow^ so fast for Edward's loss, 
Gaze unconcerned upon the ruin round thee. 
As if thou hadst resolved to brave thy fiite. 
And triumph in the midst of desolation. 
Ha! see, it swells, the liquid crystal rises, 
It starts in spight of thee— but I wij| catch it, 
P^or let the earth be wet with dew so rich. 

l4adyjant Cray^ Act IV. near the ei^d. 

The concluding sentiment is altogether finieal^yn^ 
suitable to the importance of the occasion, aodeveE 
to the dignity gf the pasffjoQ of love - 
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ComeHle^ in his Examtn of the ttrf,* answer- 
ing an objection, That his sentiments are some- 
times too much refined for persons in deep distress, 
observes, that if poets did not indulge sentiments 
tncnre ingenious or refined than are prompted by 
passion, their performances would often be low, 
and extreme gnef would never surest but excla- 
mations mere^k This is in plain language to as-- 
serty that forced thoughts are more agreeable than 
those that are natural, and ou^ht to be preferred. 

The second class is of sentiments that may be- 
long to an ordinary passion, but ^^ not perfectly 
concordant with it, as tinctured by a singular cha- 
racter. 

In the last act of that excellent comedy, The 
Careless Husband^ Lady Easy, upon Sir Charles's 
reformation, is made to express more violent and 
iurbulent sentiments of joy, than are consistent with 
the mildness of her character : 

Ijody Etui^.'O the soft treasure ! O the dear reward of long- 
desiring love. — ^Thns ! thus to have you mine, is something more 
thao happiness; 'tis double life, and madness of abounding joy. 

If the sentiments of a passion ought to be suited 
to a peculiar character, it is still more necessary 
that actions be suited to the character. , In the 5th 
act of the Drummer^ Addison makes his gardener 
act even below the character of an ignorant credu- 
lous jrustic : he ^ves him die behaviour of a gaping 
idiot. 

The following instances are descriptions rather 
than sentiments, which compos^ a third class^ 

Of this descriptive manner of painting the pas- 
sions, there is in the Hippolytus of Euripides, Act 

r 

"■ Page 316. 
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^. an fliudtrious instance, oamelj, the speech of 
Theseus, upon hearing of his son's disfiiitl exit. In 
Racioe's ti^edy ai Esther^ the Queen hearing of 
the decree issu^ agaiast ^r people, instead of ex^ 

Eressing sentiments suitable to the occasioii, tuma^ 
er attention upon herself, and desccibes with ac- 
cumcy her own situation : 

Jqate Ciel \ tnutmQB sang diiR9 m^s YeioQs fe gl|u}e. 

A^t L Sc. S. 

Again, 

Aman, C*en est fait. Mon orgueil est forc^ de pHer. 
L'ioexorftble Aman est reduit a prier. 

E^iUr, Aet III. Sc. 5. 

AUialit. Quel.prodige nouveau me trouble et.in'ea^baiTa^^^e? 
La douceur de sa voix, son enfance, sa grace, 
Font insensibtement a roon introiti^ 
Suceeder— Jq serois aentible & lafM^ P 

MioHe, Act II. Sc. 7- 

TifuB. O de ma pasaien Atranr desespeis^e ! 

Brvt^8 of F^taiM, Aet III. Sc 6. 

What other are the foregoing instanceff but describ* 
ing the passion another feels ? 

A man stabbed to the heart in a ccmibattwithhis 
enemy, expresses himself thus: 

So, mow I am at rest \x u - i^ 

I feel death riaing higher still, and higher, 

Within my. bosom ; erety breath I fetcji 

Shuts up iny life ivitbin a shorter compass: 

And like the raofshing sound of bells, grows less 

Aod less eacfh pulse, till it he lost in air. ,Jkydkn. 

Captain Flash, in a farce composed hy Garrlck, 
endeavours to hide his fear bj saying, ^^ What a. 
\* damn'd passion 1 am in." 



r 
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made to express his remorse and despair in senti- 
ments, which, though beautiful, are not altogether 
natural : they are rather the sentiments of a spec- 
tator, than of a person who actually is tormented 
with these passions. 

Th^ fourth class is of sentiments introduced too 
early or too late. 

Some examples mentioned above belong to this 
^lass. Add the following from Venice Preserved, 
Act V. at the close of the scene between Belvidera 
and her father Priuli. The account given by Bel- 
videra of the danger she was in, and of her hus- 
band's threatening to murder her, ought naturally 
to have alarmed ner relenting father, and to have 
made him express the most perturbed sentiments. 
Instead of which he dissolves into tenderness and 
love for his daughter, as if he had already deliver- 
ed her from danger, and as if there were a perfect 
tranquility : 

Canst thou for^iv^ me all my follies past ? 
I'll henceforth be indeed a father : never 
Never more thus expose, but ehertsh thee. 
Dear as the vital warmth that feeds my life. 
Dear as those eves that weep in fondness o'er thee : 
Peace to thy heart 

Immoral sentiments exposed in their native eof 
loui3, instead of being concealed or disguised, 
compose the fifth class. 

The Lady Macbeth, projecting the death of the 
King, has the following soliloquy : 
. Vol. I. 48a 
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-Tlte raten himself b not hoartte 



That croaki the ftital entrance of Duncan. 
•Under my battlements. Gome all jou spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unseit me here, 
And fill me from the crown to th' toe, top'-full 
Of direst cruelty ; make thick my blood, 
Stop up th* access and passage to remorse. 
That no compunctious vlsitlngs of nature 
Shake my fell purpose. 

Machtthf Act I. ScT* 

This speech is not natural. A treacherous murder 
was never perpetrated even by the most hardened 
miscreant, without compunction : and that the lady 
here must have b^en in horrible agitation, appears 
from her invoking the infernal spirits to nu her 
with cruelty, and to stop up all avenues to remorse. 
But in that state of mind, it is a never-failing arti- 
fice of self-deceit, to dmw the thickest veil over 
the wicked action, and to extenuate it by alt the 
circumstances that ima^nation can suggest: and if 
the crime cannot bear msguise, the next attempt is 
to thrust it out of mind altogether, and to rush on 
to action without thought. This last was the hus- 
band's method : 

Strange things I have in head, that will to hand ; 
Which must be acted ere they must be scanned. 

ActllLSc. 5. 

The lady follows neither of these courses, but in a 
deliberate manner endeavours to fortify her heart 
in the commidsion of an execrable crime, witlH>ut 
even attempting to colour it This I think is not 
natural ; I hope there is no such wretch to be found 
as is here represented. In the Pompey of Cor- 
titiWe* Photine counsels a wicked action in the 
plainest terms without disguise : 

•Actl. Sc.l. 



\ 
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Seigneur, Q'attirez point le tonnerse ea ces lieuz, 

Raogez vous du parti des destins et des diem, 

£t sans les accuser dlnjostice, aU d'outrage ; 

Puis quits font les heureux, adorez leur ouvrage ; 

Quels que soient leurs decrets, d6clarez-Tous poqr eus^, 

£t pour leur ob^ir, perdez le malhereux. 

Press de toutes parts des col^res celestes, 

II en vient dessus vous faire fondre les restes ; 

£t sa tdte qu' a peine il a pfi d^rober. 

Tout prdte dechoir, eherche arec qui tooEiber. 

Sa retraite chez yous en elfet n'est qu'un crime ; 

£Ile marque sa haine, et non pas son estime ; 

II ne vient que vous perdre en venant prendre port, 

£t vous pouvez douter s'il est dij^ne de mort ! 

II devoit mieux remplir nos voux et notre attente, 

Faire voir sur ses nefs la victoire flotaote ; 

II n'edt ici trouv^ que joye et que festins ; 

Ikfais puisqull est vaincu, qu'il s'en prenne aux deatins. 

J*ea veux a sa disgrace et non a sa personne, 

J* execute a regret ce que le ciel ordonne, 

£t du m^me poignard, pour Cesar destin^, 

Je perce en soupirant son cceur infortun^, 

Vous ne pouvez enfin qu' aux d^pens do Sa t^te 

Mettre a I'abri la vdtre, et sparer la lemp^le. 

Laissez nommer sa morte ijn unjuste attentat, 

La justice n'est pas une vertu d'etat. 

Le choix des actions, on mauvaises, ou bonnes, 

Ne fait qu* an€antir la force tea couronnes ; 

Le droit des rois consiste a ne rein ^pargner ; 

La timide ^quite d^truit Tart de regner ; 

Quand on craint d'etre injuste on a toujour a craindre ; 

£t qui veut tout pouvotr doit oser tout enfraindre. 

Fair comme un desbonneur la vertu qui 1« pert, 

£t voler sans scrupule au crime qui lui sert. 

In the tragedy of Esther* Hainan ackno^ed^es, 
without disguise, his crueltj, insolence, and pnde. 
And4here is another example of the same kind in 
the Agamemnon of Seneca.t In the tragedjr of 
Jthalicjt Mathan, in cool blood, relates to his Mend 



* Act n. So. 1. t pe^ianing «f Act H. 

t Act ffl. Sc. 8. at the cloie. 
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many black crimes he had been guilty of, to satisfy 
his ambition. 

In Congreve's Double-dealer, Maskwell, instead 
of disguising or colouring his crimes, values him- 
self upon them in a soliloquy : 

Cynthia, let thy beauty gild my crimes; and whatsoever I 
commit of. treachery or deceit, shall be imputed to me as a merit. 
■ ■ Treachery ! what treachery ? Love cancels all the bonds 
of fHendship, and sets men right upon their first foundations. 



In French plays, love, instead of being hid or 
disguised, is treated as a serious concern, and of 

f eater importance than fortune, family or dignity, 
suspect the reason to be, that, in the capital of 
France, love, by the easiness of intercourse, has 
dwindled down from a real passion to be a con- 
nexion that is regulated entirely by the mode or 
fashion.* This may in some measure excuse their 
writers, but will never make their plays be relish- 
ed among foreigners : « 

• 

Maximt', ^uoi, trahir mon ami ? 
Euphorhe, L amour rend tout permis, 

Un teritabl# amant ne connoit point d'amis. 

Cinnaf Act III. Sc. (. 

Ceear. Reine, tout est plaisible, et la ville calm^e, ^ 
Qu'un trouble asses leger avoit trop a]arn>€e, 
Pl'a plusii redouter le divorce iotestin 
Du soldat insolent, et du peuple mutin. 
3Iais, d Dieux! ce moment que Je vous ai quittee. 



* A certain author says humorouslyi « Les mots m^mes d'amour et d'amant 
" soot bannis de rintime soci^t^ des deux sexes, et relegu^ avec ceux de 
thame et de flame dans Us Romans qu'on ne lit plus." . And where patuie is 
once banished, a fav field is open to every fantastic imitationi even the most 
extravagant. ^ 
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lytro trouble br^Blikra grAnd i nM»D ame a|^e, 

£t ces soiDS importunB qui m'smelioieiit de vous 

Contre ma graodeur mdme allamotent moa courroux. 

Je lui Toulois du mal de ip'^tre si cootraire, 

De rendre me presence tilleurs si necessaire. 

Mais je lui pardonnois au simple souvenir 

Du bonbeir qu'a ma fltme elle fait obtenir, 

C*est elle dpnt je tteml cette haute eap^rance, 

jQui flate mes desirs d'une illustre apparence, 

£t fait croire a Cesar qu'il peut former de voeuz, 

Qu'il n*est pas tout-a-fait Indigne de tos feax, 

£t qu*i1 peut en pretendre one juste conqudte, 

N'ayant plus que le» Dieux au dessus de sa tdte. 

Oui, Reine, si quelq* un dans ce vaste univors 

Pouvoit porter plus baut la gloire de yos fers ; 

S'il etoit quelque trone od vous pouissiez parottre 

Plus dignement assise en captivant son maltre^ 

J'irois, j'irois a lui, moins pour le lui ravir,. 

Que pour lui disputer le droit de toos serrir; 

£t je n*aspirerois au bonheor de tous plaire. 

jQu'apres avoir mis bas un si grand adversaire. 

C^^toit pour acquerir un droit si pr^eieox, 

Que combattoft par tout mon bras ambitieux, 

Et dans Pharsale m^me il a tir^ I'epee 

Plus pour le conserrir, que pour vaincre Pompe* 

Je Tai vaincu, Princesse, et le Dieu de combats 

M'y favorisoit moints que vos divios appas. 

lis conduisoient ma main, ils enfloient mon courage, 

Cette pleine viotoire est leur derneir ouvrage, 

C*est I'effect des ardeurs qu'ils daignoient mUnspirer; 

Bt vos beaux yeux enfin m'ayant fait soiipirer, 

Pour faire que votre ame avec gloire y r^ponde, 

M'ont rendu le premier, et de Rome, et du monde $ 

C*e9t ce glorieux titre, k present effectif, . 

Que je viena ennoMir par eelui de captif ; 

Heureux, si mon esprit gagne tant sur le vdtre^ 

Qu'il en estime Tun, et me permette Tautre. 

Fompee, Act IT. Sc. 8, 

Ihe last class comprehends sentiments that are 
unnatural, as being suited, to no character nor paa- 
sion. These may be subdivided into three branches : 
first, sentiments unsuitable to the constitution of 
man, and to the laws of his nature ; second, in- 
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consistent sei^unento; tbird» n nHilJlnlii that are 
pure rant and extravagance. 

When the fable is of human affairs, every event, 
every incident, and eveiy circumstance, ought to 
.be natural, otherwise the imitation is imperfect* 
But an imperfect imitation is a venial fault, com- 
pared with that of running ciws to nature. In the 
Hippolytus of Euripides,* Hippolvtus^ wishing for 
another self in his own situation, How much (says 
he) should I be touched with his misfortune \ as if 
it were natural to grieve more for the misfortunes 
of another than for one's own. 



Otmyn. Yet I behoJd her— yet — and now no more. 
Turn your lights toward, Eyes, aod view my thought. 
So shall you still behold her— -'twill not be. 
O impotence of sight! mechanic sense 
Which to exterior objects ow'st thy facuity, ^ 

Not seeing of election, but necessity. 
Thus do our eyes, as do all common mirrors. 
Successively reflect succeeding images. 
iNor what they would, but roust f a star or toad ; 
Just as the hand of chauce administers ! 

Mimming Bride^ Act IL Sc. t. 



No man in his senses, ever thought of applying 
his eyes to discover what passes in his mina ; far 
less of blaming his eyes ' for not seeing a thougbt 
or idea. In Moliere's VAvare,f Harpagon being 
robbed of his money, seizes himself by the arm, 
mistaking it for that of the robben And again he 
expresses himself as follows : 

Je veuz aller querir la justice^ et faire donner la question a 
tou^ ma mnison ; a servantes, a valets, a fila, a ftllei et k mol 
aussi. 

* Act W. Sc. 5. f AM iv. 8c. % 
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Of this second branch the following are exam- 
ples. 



-Now bid me run, 



And I will strive with things impossible, 
Tea get the. better of them. 

JtUius Cuaff Act 11. Sc 3. 

Vos mains seule sont droit de vaiocre un inTinclMe. 



\ 



Le Cii, Act V. Sc; last. j 



r 

Que 9on nom soit beni. Que son nom soit chant6| 
Que Ton celebre ses ouvrages 
▲u de la de Teteroit^. 

EMer, Act Y. Sc last. 

Me miserable ! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair ? 
Wbith way I fly is bell : myself am hell ; 
And in the hwut deep, a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me, ope^s wide ^ 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heav'n. 

Paradi$9 Loit^ Book IT. 

Of the third branch, take the following samples. 
Lacan talking of Pompej's sepulchre, 



•Romanum riomen, et omne 



Imperium Magno est tumuli modus. Obrue saxa 

Crimine plena deum. Si tota est Herculis Oete, 

£t juga tota vacant Bromio Nyseia ; quare 

Unus in Egypto Magno lapis ? Omnia Lagi 

Rura tenere potest, si nulio cespite nomen 

Hsserit. Erremus populi, cinerumque tuorum, 

Magne, metu nullas Nili calcemus arenas. L. viii. 1. 799« 

9 

Thus in Row's translation : 

Where there are seas, or air, or earthy or skies, 
Where-eV Rome's empire stretches, Pompey lies. 
Far be the vile memorial then convey'd! 
Nor let this stone the partial gods upbraid. 
Shall Hercules all OetcVs heights demand^ 
And Nysa^s hill for Bacchus only stand ; 
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While on^ poor (lebble it the wtrrior's ^pma 
Thai fought the cause of liberty and Rome ? 
If Fate decrees he must in Egypt lie, 
Let the whole Fertile realm his grave supply, 
Irield the wide couitry to his awful shade 
jN^or let us dare on any part to tread, 
i^earful we ?iolate the mighty dead. 

The following passages are pure rant* Coriol^- 
nas, speaking to his mother, 

What is this ? ' 

Tour knees to me ? to your corrected son ? 

Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 

Filiop the stars : then let the mutinous winds 

Strike the proud cedars 'gainst the fiery sun : 

MurdVing impossibility, to make 

What cannot be, slight work. 

Coriolanus. Act V. Sc. 3. 

Ctsar. Danger knows full well. 

That Csraar is more dangerous tiiao he. 
We ware two lions littered in one day. 
And I the elder and more terrible. 

Jtdius CesoTf Act II. Sc. 4 . 



Almahide. This day- 



I gave my faith to him, he his tome. 

Mmanzor, Good Heav*n, thy book of fate before me lay 
But to tear out the journal of this day. 
Or if the onder of the world below, 
Will not the gap of one whole day allow, 
Give me that minute when she made that vow, 
That minute ev'h the happy from their bliss might give, 
And those who live in grief a shorter time would live, 
So smalt a link if broke, the eternal chain. 
Would like divided waters join again. 

Conquest of Chenada^' Act III. 

Mmanzar, -_ — p— Pll hold it fast 

As life : and when life's, gone, 111 hold this last. 

And if thou tak'st after I am slain, 

I'll send my ghost io fetch it back again. 

Conquest of Grenada^ Part 11. Act 5. 



i 
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Lyndircaa. A crotrd is come, and will not fate allow, 
And yet I feel something like death is nearr 

My guards, my guards — ^ 

Let not that ugly skeleton appear. 
Sure Destiny mistakes; this death's not mine; 
She doats, and means to cut another line* 
Tell her I am a queen— -but 'tis too late ; 
Dying, I charge rebellion on my fate ; 
Bow ^lEH'n, ye slaves 

Bow quickly down, and your submission show; 
I'm pleas'd to taste an empire ere I go. [Ditn, 

Conquest of Crenada, Part II. Aiit V. 

VentiditLS. . But you, ere love misled your wand**! ing eyes, 
Were, sure, the chief and best of human race^ 
Fram'd in the very pride and boast of natUVe, 
So perfect, that the gods who form'd you wonder'd 
At their own skill, and cry'd, A lucky hit 
Has mended our design. 

Dryden, All for Lovt^ Act I. 

Not to talk of the impiety of this sentiment, it is 
ludicrous instead of being lofty. 

The famous epitaph on Raphael is no less ab- 
surd than any of the foregoing passages : 

Raphael, fimiiitj quo sospite, vinci 
Rerum magna parens, et moriente mori. 

Imitated by Pope in his Epitaph on Sir Godfrey 
Kneller : 

Living, great Nature feared he might outvie 
Her works ; and dying, fears herself might die. 

Such is the force of imitation ; for Pope of him- 
self would never ^ave been guilty of a thought so 
extravagant. 

So much upon sentiments ; the language proper 
for expressing them, comes next in order. 
Vol. I 49a 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
Language of Passion. if 

AMONG the particulars that compose the so- 
cial part of our nature, a propensity to communi- 
cate our opinions, om^ emotions, and every thing 
that affects us, is remarkable. Bad fortune and in- 
justice affect us greatly ; and of these we are so 
prone to complain, that if we have no friend nor 
acquaintance to take part in our sufferings, we 
sometimes utter our complaints aloud, even where 
there are none to listen. 

But this propensity operates not in every state 
of mind, A man immoderately grieved, seeks to 
afflict himself, rejecting all consolation : immode- 
tsie grief accordingly is mute : complaining is 
struggling for consolation. 

It is the wretch's comfort still to hav* 
Some small reserve of near and inward W0| 
Some unsaspected ho^d of inward grief, • 
Which they unseen may wail, and weep, and mourn, 
And glutton-like alone devour. 

Mourning Bride, Act I. Sc. 1. 

When grief subsides, it then and no sooner, finds 
a tongue : we complain, because complaining is aa 
effort to disburden the mind of itt distress.^ 

*^ This observation is finely illustrated by a story which Heroditns recorde* 
b. iii Cambyses, when he conquered Egypt) made Psammenitus the kinf^ 
prisoner ; and for trying his constancy, oraered his daughter to- be dressed 
in the habit of a slave^ and to be employed in bringing water from the river ; 
his son also was led to execution with a halter about his neck. The Bgyp- 
tians vented their sorrow in tears and lamentations ; Psammenitus only, 
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i.*;-: ;. Siuprise md terror ^ silent passionls for a dif- 
y vferent reason : they agitate the mind so violently 
. \ .^ for a time to. suspend the exercise of its facul- 

• .ties, and among others the faculty of speech. .-^ 
V-;/. luoye and revenge, when immoderate, ar<e' not 

v^^fBLorel^^ But when 

/' i;Vt->|besetpassions become moderate, they set the tonguje 

' "^ily^.and, like moderate grief, become loquacious; 

^' ^ vCite<iderate loye,. when unsuccessful, is yented iQ 

;:' >^'fccto^aints ,; w^ is full of joy express" 

"i red: by words and gestures. 

"i"?,^. As iio. passion hath any long uninterrupted- ex- 

V*-"ist^n€e.,*-.iiOT^ away with an equal pulse, the 

V\; Jai^uage-siiggested by passion is not only unequal, 

"' ^ but fir^iienuy interrupted : and even during an un* 

oi'x interrupted fit of passion, we only ef^ress in words 

. i^-the more capital sentiments. In familiar conver- 

' " *^.*atipn,* one who vents every single thought is just- 

•"•f^fi^ .branded with the character of loquacity; be-^ 

U:|:^aUsci sensible people express no thongnts but what 

' ^jf2:^^Q'^me figure: in the same manner, we are 

: J' f ]^*^nljh. Tig^posed to express the strongest pulses of 

; ; > V;;ga^sio.qy Especially when it returns with impetuosi* 

U.:'* • '^Sy ^ie^t interruption. 

;^.f .'.'r 1 formerly had occasion to observe,t that the 

^*'J sentiments ought to be tuned to the passion, and the 

■* V *■ • . 

*'\' * -with a downcast eye, rembined silent. Afterward meeting one of his cotai* 
.• .*• pf^iiohS) a 'man advanced m years, who, being plundered of all, was beg- 

.. 1 — .!._ .-:.-.4. i,:*x^j lit — u:-. i — l,: r^ ^— ;es, Struclc With 

Psammenitus, 
lou hadst seen 
fc -'*.. ■** thy daughter 4o igoominipusly treated, and thy son led to execution, with- 

S'. ^**. f^ out exclaiming or weeping, thou shouldst be so highly concerned for a poor 
'"^%\\ ^ man, no way relate4.to thee ?'* Psammenitus returned the following an- 
*" # * swer : <^ Son of Cyruis,.the calamities of my family are too great to leave me 
.^•J-'f^* the power ofweepiAg;' but the misfortunes o^ a companion, reduced in his 
.'^IjJ^' * A'gtd ngc.to want ot-bread, is a fit subject for lame^itation." 

4 ./iC'll-.; -^ See Chapt<ffn. Part lii. t Chapter XVI, 
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language to both. Elevated sentimei* require ele^ •/ 
yated language i tender sentiments ougfit to b^ ; 
clothed in wowJs that are soft and- flowing : when : 
the mind is depressed with any passion, the senti- * . 
ments must be expressed in words that are humbly, ' 
not low. Words being intimately connected with;.;*.: 
the ideas they represent, the greatest harmony ip^'V 
required between them : to express, for exaaipl^^.' 
an humble sentiment in high sounding wor^s, |s f 
disagreeable by a discordant mixture of feelings. jv ; 
and the discord is not less when elevated sentimenteV * 
are dres3ed in low words : 

Versibus expODi ti<agici8 res comlca non vult. -^ .'. * 

Indignatur item privatU ac prope socco f 

pi^nia carippibus narrari coena Tbyestae. *; . 

Horace, Ars poet. I. 89. *j 

;:^.^ 

_ . H. • •• 

This, however, excludes not figurative expressioq,;^r- - 
which, within moderate bounds, commifnicate^ tiv.* 
the sentiment an agreeable elevation. We are sen::.;; 
sible of aa effect directly opposite, where fi^r^-tiv^'.^i, 
expression is indulged beyond ia just measwfe *: thfe'^ # « 
opposition between the expression and the senli-'/^.'r • 
ment, makes the discord appear greater thaa it is* ^i? 
in reality.* .•;!?:• 

At the same time, figures are not equally the Ian- -.i^ ;• i 
guage of every passion : pleasant emotions, which :^ 
plevate or swell the mind, vent themselves in strong f* 
epithets and figurative expression ; but hiimbling . • . 
and dispiriting passions affect to speak plain : <N , ^ 



Et tragicufi plerumque dolet s^rmohe pedestri • 



v. • 



• 1 - 



Telephus et Peleus : cum pauper et extil uter(|ae ; ;;i' 

ProjTcit ampulla et sesquipedalia verba,- .^.J^ 

Si curat cor spectantis tetigisse querela. . * . ^'tlVi 

Horace; krs poet. I. 93/> •% . 

• See this explained mon partienlarly vi. jQhaptqr Viir • •' . * •.• 1 jl; • 

■ . . , ■.••.•• ^ v^ 

•••.•• • * .•••■* 
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Figurative expression, being the work of an enli- 
vened imagination, cannot be the language of an- 
guish or distress. Otway, sensible of this, has 
painted a scene of distress in colours finely adapt? 
ed to the subject : there is scarce a figure in it^ ex- 
cept a short and natural simile with which the 
speech is introduced. Belvidera talking tp her fa- 
ther of her husband : 

- Tiiink you saw wlKit passM at our last parting ; 
Think you behtfld him like a raging lion, 
Pacing; the earth, and tearing up his steps, 
\ Fate in his eyes, and roaring with the pain 
Of burning fury ; think you saw his one hand 
Fix^d on my throat, while the extended other. 
Grasped a keen threat'oing da^er ; oh, Hwas thus 
We last embraced, when, trembling with revenge, 
• He dragged me to Ihe ground, and at my bosom 
: ^. Presented horrid death : cry^d out. My friends ! 

■JVhere are my friends ? swore, wept, rag*d, threatened, lov*d j 
. For he yet lov'd, and that dear love preserved me 

To this last trial ofa father^s pity. 
' I fear not death, but cannot bear a thought 
; '\ Tl)at that dear hand should do the unfriendly office ; 
'.* Jf I was ever then your care, now hear me ; 
Fly to the senate, save the promised lives 
Of his dear friends, ere mine be made the sacrifice. 

Venice Presented, Act V. 
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To preserve the aforesaid resemblance between 

. words and their meaning, the sentiments of active 

.•• and hurrjang passions ought to be dressed in words 

where syllables prevail that are pronounced short 

. ; or fast ; for these make an impression of hurry and 

: precipitation. Emotions on the other hand, that 

.. rest upon their objects, are best expressed by words 

• * where syllables prevail that are pronounced long 

^ /or slow. A person affected with melancholy has a 

f^.^ languid and slow train of perceptions : the expres- 

j^\ Ijio.n best suited to that state of mind, is where 

^:'' *^Qrds, not only v£ long but of many syllables, 
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abound in the composition ; and, for that reason, 
nothing can be finer than the following passage. 

In those deep lolitudeB, and awful cells, 
Where heavenly pensive CoDtemplation dwells, 
And erer-musing melancholy reigns. 

Poptj Eloisa to jfbelard. 

To preserve the same resemblance, another circum- 
stance is requisite, that the language, like the emo- 
tion, be rough or smooth, broken or uniform. Calm 
and sweet emotions sure best expressed by words 
that glide softly : surprise, fear, and other turbu- 
lent passions, require an expression both rough and 
broken. 

It cannot have escaped any diligent inquirer into 
nature, that, in the hurry of passioa, one generally 
expresses that thing first which is most at heart ?* 
which is beautifully done in the following passage. 

Me, 0ie, adsum qui feci : in me convertite ferrum, 
O Rutula, mea fraus oronis, 

.Eneid^ ix. 427. 

• 

Passion has often the effect of redoubling words> 
the better to make them express the strong concep- . • 
tion of the mind. This is finely imitated in the foV • '• 
JLowiqg examples. • 



-Thou sun, said I, fair light i 



And thou enlightened earth, so (Vesb and gay ! 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains ! 
And ye that liFe, and move, fair creatures ! tell, 

Tell if ye saw, how came I thus, how here 

Paradise Lost, Book \M. 27. 

* Demetrtns Phdereos (of Elocution, sect. 28.) justly observes, that air t 
accurate a^Jqatment of the words to the thought, so as to nake tliemcor- •, 
respond in every particular, is onlyjproperfor sedate subjects j for that pas* ^'^ S 
sion speaks plain, and rejects all refineii^ents. t' *^ 
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>Both have sinn'd! bitt thou 



Against God ooly ; f , *gainst God and thee : 
And td the place of judgment will return. 
There with my cries importune heaven, that all 
The sentence, from thy head remov'd, may light 
On me, sole cause to thee of all this wo ; 
Me ! Me-! gnly just object of his ire. 

Paradise Lost, Book z. 980. 

Shakspeare is superior to all otW writers iA 
delineating passion. It is difficult to say in what 
part he most excels, whether in moulding every 
passion to peculiarity of character, in discovering 
the sentiments that proceed from various tones of 
passion, or in expressing properly every different 
sentiment : he disgusts not his reader with general 
declamation and unmeaning words, too common in 
other writers: his sentiments are adjusted to the 
peculiar character and circumstances of the speak- 
er : and the propriety is no less perfect between his 
sentiments and his diction. That this is no exag'- 
geration, will be evident to every one of taste, upon 
comparing Shakspeare with other writers in simi- 
lar passages. If upon any occasion he fall below 
himself, it is in those scenes where passion enters 
not : by endeavouring in that case to raise his dia- 
i logue above the style of ordinary conversation, he 
sometimes deviates into intricate thought and ob- 
scure expression:* sometimes, to throw his Ian- 

* Of this take the fullowing specimen : 

7 hey clepe^s drankards, and with swinish phrase 

Soil our ammtion ; and; indeed it takes 

From our achievements, though performed at height; 

The pitch and marrow of our attribute. 

SO} oft it chances in particnhu' men, 

That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 

As, in their birth, (wherein they are not guilty. 

Since nature cannot choose his origin,) 

Hy til e o'ergrowth of soiiie complexion 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason j 
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guage out of the familiar, he employs rhyme. But 
may it not in some measure excuse Shakspeare, I 
shall not say his works, that he had no pattern, in 
his own or in any living language, of dialogue fitted 
for the theatre ? At the same time it ou^t not to 
escape observation, that the stream cleiaiB' in ka 
progress, and that in his later plays he has attain- 
eA the purity and perfection of dialogue : an ob- 
servation that, with greater certainty than tradition, 
will direct us to arrange his plays in the order of 
time. This ought to be considered by those who 
rigidly exaggerate every blemish of the finest ge- 
nius for the drama ever the world enjoyed : they 
ought also for their own sake to consider, that it is 
easier to discover his blemishes, which lie gene- 
rally at the surface, than his beauties, which can- 
not be truly relished but by those who dive deep 
into human nature. One thing must be evident to 
the meanest capacity, that wherever passion is to 
be displayed, iSatm-e shows itself mighty in him, 
and is conspicuous by the most delicate propriety 
of sentiment and expression.* 



Or by some habit that too much o'er-f eavens 
The. fbrsi of plausive manners ; that these men 
. Carrying,! sfiy, the stamp of one defect, 
(Being Nature's livery, or Fortune's scar,) 
Their virtues else, be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergo, 
Sbail in the general censure take corruption 
For that pailicuiar fault. 

Bamiet, Act I. So. 7. 

*The critics seem not perfectly to comprehend the genius of Shakspieare^- 
His plays are defective in the mechanical {>art ', which is less the work oif ge- 
nius than of experience, and is not otherwise brought to perfection but by di* 
ligently observing the errors of former compositi6ns. Shejctpeare Excels all 
the ancients and moderns in knowledge of human nature, and in unfolding^ 
even the most obscure and refined emotions. This is a rare faculty, and in 
the greatest importance in a dramatic author ; and it is that faculty whieh 
makes him surpass all other writers in the comic as well as tragic v^ia. 
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I return to my sabject from a digression 1 can- 
not repent of. That perfect harmony which ou^fat 
to subsist among all the constituent parts of a dia- 
logue, is a beauty, no less rare than conspicuous r 
as to expression in particular, were I to give in- 
stances, where, in one or other of the respects 
above mentioned, it corresponds not precisely to the 
characters, passions, and sentiments, I might from 
different authors collect volumes. Following there- 
fore the method laid down in the chapter of senti- 
ments, I shall confine my quotations to the grosser 
errors, which every writer ought to avoid. 

And, first, of passion expressed in words flow- 
ing in an equal course without interruption. 

In the chapter above cited, Corneille is censured 
for the impropriety of his sentiments ; and here, 
for the sake of truth, I am obliged to attack him a 
second time. Were I to give instances from that 
author of the fault under consideration, I might 
transcribe whole tragedies ; for he is no less faulty 
in this particular, than in passing upon us his own 
thoughts as a spectator, instead of the genuine sen- 
timents of passion. Nor would a comparison be- 
tween him and Shakspeare, upon the present arti- 
cle, redound more to his honour, than the formerup- 
on the sentiments. Racine is here less ihcoirect than 
Corneille ; and from him therefore I shall gather a 
few instances. The first shall be the description 
of the sea-monster in his Pfuedray given by The- 
ramene, the companion of Hippolytus. Therainene 
is represented in terrible agitation, which appears 
from the following passage, so boldly figurative as 
not to be excused but by violent perturbation of 
mind: 

Le ciel avec horrSttr volt c<! niortstr«! saurage/ 
Le terre, s'en emeOt, l*air en fest infect^, 
Le flot^ qail*appOi>ta, recule epouvant^. 

Vol. h 60a 
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Vet Theramene gives a long pompous connected 
description of that ei^ent, dwelling upon every mi^ 
nute circumstance, as if he bad beea enly a-cocA 
spectator : 

A peine nous ftortioos des portea de l^i^z^ne, 
II ^tcit 8ur son char. Ses gardes afflgees - .^ 

Imitoient son silence^ autour de hii ranges. ^~ 

n Buivoit tout pensif le chemin de Myc^nes. 
6a main sar lea ehevaux laiaaoit ilotter Itts i^beSi - -j vri:. 
Ses superbs cotiraiers- qu^on Toyoit aatrAfois . 
Pleins d'uoe ardeur si noble ob^ir « sa voix^ 
L'oeil morne maintenant et la tSte baissee, 
Sembleient se confortner a sa triste pens^e, %lc, ^ ' ' - 

AetVvSa.ar 

Hie last speech of Atalide, in the tragedy ij|J^- 
jazeL of the same author, is a continued discows^ J 
and out a faint representation of the yiolent^ig^- 
feion which forced her to put an end to hexQWii 
life: . ' 

Bniirt e*en «st'd«ifb iait. Et par mes artifices, ' ^ ' " - 
Mes injttstes soupcons, ipes. fnnestes eapfiees,- <: ^ 
. Je suis done arriv^e au doloureuxnaomieiity • -• ^ . .■ ^ 
Od je voia, par roon crime, ezpirer mon anlant 
N*etoit-ce pas assez, cruelfe destin^e, . I 

Qu*l loi sor? ivre, h€las I je ftisse condatnil^e f " '*" 

£t faltbt il encore tpie,. t»etlr comble d^hoi^eiirs^ - ' ^ 
. Jenepu^seiiiipttte;r samort qu^a mesfureura! : . T? 

Ouo, c*est moi, cher amant, qui t'arrache la via ; . ^, \ 
Roxane, on ie Sultan, ne te 1*ont ravie. 
Mot se ale, j'ai tissu le lien malheureux 
Dopt tu viens d* eprouver les ^etastabla nouda. 
£t je puts, sans mourir, ea sooffirir la pens^e ? 
Moi, qui n*ai p^ tantdt, de ta liiort menac6e,, 
Retentirroes esprits, prompts a m'abandonner ! 
Ah ! n*ai*J« cu de l^amoiir que pour t'assasatiief ? - 
Mitis c*en est tfop. II faut paur unt prompt aaci40c#^« 
Que ma fidelle main te venge, et me^nissa. - 
Vous, de qui j*ai troubU^ la glolre at le repos^ ' 
Heros, qui dema. tous ^iirrivre en ee b^os, * ' ,. 
Tol, m^re malheureusej et qui d^ notre enfance. 
Me conllat son. eiaar daaa una autra.eipiiimaeey 
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lofottuot Vbir, amis dlserpdr^s,, 

B-oxan6| venejK touts eontre moi conjurez, 
'" ^ Tounnenter a la fois une amante eperdue ; ^ {EUe st tile. 
' I' :iU preotK la vetigaanee eBfio qui toIs «Bt dde* 

Act v. Sc laet; 

Though worksy not authors, are the professe4 
subject of this critical undertaking, I am tempted 
by the present speculation to transgress once again 
the limits prescnbed, and to veaturse a cursory re- 
flection upon that justly celebrate author, That 
he is always sensible, generally correct, never falls 
low, maintains a moderate degree of dignity, with-r 
out reacbipg the sublime, paints delicately the ten- 
der affections, but is a stranger to the genuine lan- 
guajse of enthusiastic or fervid passion. 
' " I^ in general, the language of violent passion 
ought to be broken ahd iptcrrupted/ solnoquies 
ought to be 430 in a peculiar manner ; language is 
intended by nature tor society ; and a man when 
alone, though he always cloth^fik bis thoughts ix\ 
words, seldom giv^s his words utterance, unle^ 
when prompted by some strong emotion ; andev^ 
then by starts and intervals only.* Shakspeare's 
soliloquies may justly be established as a model ; 
for it is not easy to conceive any model morer per- 
fect : of his many incompambl^ soliloquies, I con-s 
fine myself to the two following, being difi^^^i^ilt i^ 
their manner* 

. • - ■ 

Handet, Oh, that tbU too too solid flesh would aalt^ 
Thaw, an4 resojv^ itself itfto a d«w ! 
Or that the Everlasting had hot fix'd' 
]B|i» canon /gaiosta^M'^slnighter! &6od1 Q GiA^ 
£(ow waa^9 atale, flat) and fmprofitable: 
Been^ ^o roe all the uses of this world I . * 
Fie oaH ! O fie ! 'tis an unweeded garden, 
Q^hat grqwa to Bead s : tilings sank and groaa^ in nature 
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PouMt it merely. ^That it. should come to this ! 

dcit two months dead ! nay, not so nuioh ; not two ;'— ; ^ 

9o ^exeelleo t a king, that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a. satyr: so loving to my mother. 

That he permitted not the winds of heaVn 

Visit her face too roughly. Hear'n and earth! 

Must I remember—why, she would hang on him. 

As if increase of appetite bad grown 

By what it fed on : yet, within a month 

Let me not think^Frailty, thy name is Wmnan.! 

A tittle month! or ere those shoes were old,. 

With which she followed my poor father's bpdy, : - -• . 

Like Niobe, all tears Why she, et*n she— ^^ 

(O heav'n ! a beast that wants discourse of reason, , - . . . x ^« 

Would have mourn'd longer — ) married with mine .ubcI^y ^ ' ' ^ - ' 

My fathers brother ; but no more like my father, j . v ^ '. 

Than I to Hercules. Within a month ! . . v ' 

Bre yet the salt of most unrighteous tears : ^ 

Had left the flushing In her gauled eyes, 

She married — ; Oh, most wicked<speed| to p^st ' ' - 

With such dexterity to incestiious sheetsi 
It is not, nor it cannot come to good. , .- t . 

But break, my heart, fori must hold my tongue. . -^ 

Jfonile*, Ac*LSc.>. 

Fwrd* Hum ! ha ! is this a vtsioa F is this a dream ? do Tsleep ? 
Mr. Fordy awake ; awake, Mr. Ford ; there's a-hole made in your ' 
|>eKt coat, Mr. Ford ! this 'tis to be mtirried ! this 'tis .tq ^?e J^n 
lien and buck-baskets ! Well, I will proclaim my^lf what I aii ; 
I will now take the leacber ; he is at itiy houde ; he cannot Wap<^^ 
me: 'tis impossible he should; he cannot citeepinto a half^eniiy.' 
purse, nor into a pepper-box. But lest the devil that guides lutt t 
should aid him, I^will search in^possibleplspei, though what |jisl# I 
cannot avoid, yeC to be What I would not, shall not make.„p|»:. 
tame. 

Mefrjf WwB of IHiiif^or, Act Itl. Sc. last. ' 

* > ^ * 

T)iese Boliloquies are accurate atid bold cop^* 
of natum: in a passnonate soliloquy one begi^' 
with tfainkiqg aloud ; and the strongest feditigs 
only, are ei^ressed ; as the speaker warfns^ he be* ' 
gins to imagine one listening and gvaduallf. slides * 
uitp a connected discourse. 
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How far distant are soliloquies generally from 
these models ? So far, indeed^ as to . give disgust 
instead of pleasure. The first scene of Iphigenia 
in Tauris discovers that Princess, in a soliloquy, 
gravely reporting to herself her own history. There 
is the same impropriety in the first scene olAlcestes^ 
and in the other introductions of Euripide, almost 
without exception. Nothing can be more ridicu- 
lous : it puts one in mind of a most curious device 
in Gothic paintings, that of making eveir figure 
explain itself by a written label issuing from its 
mouth* The description which a parasite, in the 
Eunuch of Terence,* gives of himself, ipakes a 
sprightly soliloquy ; but it is not consistent with 
the rules of propriety ; for no man in his ordinaiy 
state of mittd, and upon a familiar subject, ^ver 
thinks of talking aloud to himself. The same ob- , 
jection lies against g. soliloquy in the Adelphi of 
the same authjOJC^t The soliloquy which makes the 
third scene, act third, of his Heicgra^ is insuffera-' 
We ; for there Pamphilus, soberly and circumstan- 
tially, relates to himself an adventure which bad 
happened to him a moment before. 

- Corheille i^ not more happy ia his soliloquies 
than in his dialogues* Take for a specimen the 
fijsrt scene of Cinna. 

' Racine also is extremely faulty in th.e same re^ 
spect His soliloquies are regular harrangues, a 
icnain completed iae^apylink, witliout interruption 
jMT interval: that of Antiochus in Berenicet re- 
^^bl69 a regular pleading, :where the partiesjpro 
^nd CiO^ display their arguments^ full length; The 
fo^k>mi% solikmuies are ^tially faulty: SajazeU 
act iii^ .3ct 7.; Imkkridate^ ,9XAm. sc^ 4 and act iy. 
?c^4} /j^enifh act 4 sp- 8* , 

* Aet It. Sc. 2. 1 Aet L Sc. 1. 4 Act I. Sc. 2. 
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Spliloquies upon lively or interestiiig 8u\>}^tSy 
but without any turbulence of passion, may be kw- 
ried on in a continued chain of thought. If, fcHr 
example, the nature and sprightliness of the sub- 
ject prompt a man to speak nis thoughts in the form 
of a dialogue, the expression must be carried OH 
without break or interruption, as in a dialojgue h^ 
tween two persons ; which justiJSe9 Falstaff's soU^ 
loquy upon honour : 



What need I be so forward with Death, that eaDs not on me ? 
Well, 'tis no matter, Honour pricks me oo.. But how if Haffoir 
prick me off, when I come on ? how then ? Can Honour ^^a 
leg ? No : or an arm ? No : or take away the grief of a wouni) ? 
Mo. Honour hath no skill in surgery then ? No. What is ho- 
nour? a word.-** What is that word honour ? Air; a trim reck on* 
log .....^Wbo hath it ? He that dyd a Wednesday.* Belli to 
feel it ? No. Doth he hear it ? No. k it insensible then ? ¥.q^, 
to the dead. But will it not live with the living ? No. Why? 
Detraction will not suffer it. Therefore lil none of it : honour 
is a mere seutcboon ; aqd so ends my catechism. 

first PQXi, Vpiry IV. Aift V. S^. % 



And even without dialogue^ a continued discourse 
may be justified, where a man reasons in a solilo^ 
quy upon an important subjept; for if in such a' 
case it be at all excusable to think aloud, it is ne- 
<:essary that the reas6ning be carried on in a chaiq ; 
which justifies that admirable soliloquy in Hamlet 
upon liie and immortality, being a serene medita- 
tion upon the most interesting of all subjects^ And 
the same consideration will justify the soliloqi^^ 
that introduces the dth act of Addison's Cai&* 

The next class of the grosaer errors which all 
writers, ought to ^tvoid^ shall be of language ele-i 
yated above the tone of the sentin^iit ; of l^^iioh 
take the fkdlpwing instances : 
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^^^Xara. SiHfl as Occasfon, I ' \ 

tf ysetf fv>it] tl^i tfnd eadierthan the naorn 
)Mf|ike thee to freedoitt. Now His late; and yet 
Some o.ews few minutes past arriv'd, which seemed' 
To shake the temper of the King. Who knows 
t?bat racking cares disease a monarch's bed? 
i^ love, that late at night still lights his lamp, 
And strikes his rays through dusk, and folded lids^ 
Forbidding test, may stretch his eyes awake. 
And force their balls abroad at this ^ead hour, 
ril try. 

Mourning Biidt^ Act III. Sc. 4. 

The language here is undoubtedly too potnpotis 
and laboured for describing so simple a circum- 
stance as absence of sleep* In the following pas- 
sage, the tone of the language^ warm and plaintive, 
is well suited to the passion, which is recent grief: 
but eveiy one will be sensible, that in the last cou- 
jplet save one, the tone is changed, and the mind 
suddenly elevated to be let fall as suddenly in the 
laja^toDuplet: 

II detest a jamais sa coupable victoirei, 

|1 renoQce a la c^our, auz humaiixs, a la gloir^e ; 

Et se fufant lui-m§me, au milieu des deserts» 
" }| va cacher sa peine aut bout de Tunivers; 
. JErO, soit que U soUU rendit hjout iin mondtf 

Soit qu^Ufinii aa covrn an vcLBtestine de V<fndtf. 
, . Sa Toix faisoit redire auk echos attendris, 

tie nom, le triste nonii de son malheureuk fils, 

* * . . Henriade^ chtint vijU. 229* 

Language too artiliioial or too figurative for the 
gravity, dignity, or importance, of the occasion, 
may be piit in a third class. 

(JIhimene demanding justice against Rodrigue 
who killed h^r father, instead of a plain and pa- 
thetic expostulation, makes a speech stuffed with 
the most artificial flowers of rhetoric : 
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Sire, mon pere ett mort, mes yeux oot tCI son sang 
Couler a gros bouillons de son g^n^reux ilanc ; . 
Ce sang qui Uot de fois garantit tos murailles, 
Ce sang qui tant de fois voas gagna des battailes, 
Ce sang qui, tout sorti, fume encore de courroux 
De se voir r^pandu pour d'autres que pour vous, 
Qu^au milieu des hazards n'osoit Terser la guerre, 
Rodrlgue en votre cour vientd'en couvrir la terre. 
J^ai couru sur le lieu sans force, et sans couleur: 
Je Tai troov6 sans vie. Excuiez ma douleur, 
Sire ; la voix me manque a ce recit funeste, 
Mes pleurs et raes soupirs vous diront mieux le reste. 

And again, 

Son flanc etoit ouvert, et, pour mieux m'emouvoir, 
Son sang sur la poussicre ^crivojt mon devoir; 
Ou pliitdt sa valeur en cet ^tat r^dnite, 
Me parloit par se plaie, et hktoit roa poursuite, 
Et pour se faire entendre au plus juste des Rois, 
Par cette triste bouche clle eroprnotoit ma voix. 

Act IL Sc. 9. 

Nothing can be contrived in language more averse 
to the tone of the passion than this florid speech : 
I should imagine it more apt to provoke laughter 
than to inspire concern or pity. 

In a fourth class shall be given specimens of lai}* 
guage too light or airy for a severe passion. 

Imagery and figurative expression are discord- 
ant, in the highest degree, with the agony of a mo- 
ther, who is deprived of two hopeful sons by a 
brutal murder. Therefore the following passage 
is undoubtedly in a bad tasie^ 

Queen. Ah, my poor princes! ab, my tendeir babes! 
My unblowh flowYs, new appearing sweets! 
If yet your gentle souls fly in the air 
And be not flxt in dooni perpetual, 
Hover about itf e with your airy wings. 
And hear your mother*s lamentation. 

RUhatd ill Act IV. Sc. 



Again, " 

K. Philip, You are hi fond of grief ad of jour chifd. 

Constatiee. Grief fills the room up of nij abseot etiild# 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me| 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remeflibers me of all his gracious parts. 
Stuffs (Hit Us vacant garment with his form ; 
Then htfte I reason to be fond of grief. 

King John, Act Itt. Sc. 6. 

A thought that turns upon the expression instead 
o( the subject, commonly called a play of wards, 
being low and childish, is unworthy 6f any compo- 
sition, whether gay or serious, that pretends to any 
decree of elevation : thoughts of this kind make a 
fifth class. 

In the Amynta of Tasso,* the lover fells into a 
tiiere play of words, demandii^. how be who had 
lost himself, eonld find a mistress. And for the 
same reason, the following passage in CorBeUle has 
been generally condemned : 

Chiment. Mon pere est mort, Eltire^ et la pr^tnief e ^pee 
Dont s'eat arm^e, RodrigMo a sa trame coup6e. 
Fleurez, pleureZf mes yeux, et fondez-vous en eau^ . 
La moiti^ de ma vie a mis Tautre au tombeau, 
1st m*ob1ige a Tenger^ apres ce coup funeste,, 
Celle que je n'ai plus, sur celle que me treste. 

Cidf Act III. Sc. 3. 

To die is to be banished from myself: 
And Sylria is myself; bani^b'd fiom her, 
ts self from self ; a deadly banishment ! 

Two Ckntlemen of Vernoa, Act III. Sc. 3. 

Countess. I pray thee. Lady, have'^a better cheer : 
If thou engrossest k\\ the griefs as thine, 
Thou robb'st me of a moiety. 

m's Wm thai ends WiM, Act III. Sc. S. 

*ActI.Sc.2. 

Vol. I. 51a 
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JKl Henry, O my poor kiDgdom, sick with civil blows ! 
When that my care coiild not withhold thy riotSi 
"What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? ' ) 

Ohf thou wilt be a wilderness aj^ain, .j 

Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants. 

second Part Henry IF. Act IV. Sc- 1 1, 

Cruda Amarilla, che col nome iincpra | 

D'amar, abi lasso, amaramente insegni. j 

Pastor Fido^ Apt I. 6c. | . 

Antony, speaking of Julius Caesax: 

Q world ! thou wast the forest of this hart : 
And this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee. 
How like a deer, stricken by ipaoy princes, 
Dost thou here lie ! 

Julius Cesar f Act III. Sc. 3. 

Playing thus with the sound of words, which is still 
worse than a pun, is the meanest of all conceits. 
But Shfiii^eare, when he descends to^a play of 
words, is not always in the wrong ; for it is done 
sometimes to deipiote a peculiar character, as in the 
following'passage : 

fC Philip. What say'st thou, boy P look in the lady's face. 

Lewis, I do, my Lord, and in her eye I fiqd 
A wonder, or a wond'rous miracle ; 
Theahadow of myself form'd in her eye ; 
Which being but the shadow of your son, 
Becomes a sun, and makes your son a shadow.; 
J do protest, I never lov'd myself 
Till now infixed I beheld myself* 
Drawn in the flatt'rfog t^ble of her eye. 

Paulconbridge, Drawn in the flattViog tabfe of her eye ! 
Hanged in the frowning wrinkle, of her brow ! 
And quarter'd in her heart ! he doth espy 
Himself Love's traitor: this is pity now ; 
Thai; hang'c), and d^awn, and quarter'd, there should be, 
Jn such a love 90 vije a Iput as he. 

King John, Act IL Sc. 5. 



iCHAP. 17.] Language of Passion. 415 

A jingle of words is the lowest species of that 
low wit; which is scarce sufferable in any case, 
and le^Bt of all in an heroic poem: and yet Mil- 
ton, in some instances, has descended to ttiat peu- 
rfhty : 

m 

And bought into the world a world of wo. 

- begirt th* Almighty throne 
Beseeching or beiieging< 



Which tempted our attempt 

At one slight bound high ^v«iieap'd all bound. 

- i i; With a shout 

Loud as from number without numbers. 

One should think it unnecessary to enter a ca- 
veat against an expression that has no meaning, or 
»o distinct meaning; aijd yet somewhat of that 
kind may be found even among good writers. Such 
make a sixth class. 

Sthastian, I beg no pity for this mould'ring clay ; 
For if you give it burial, there it takes 
Possession of your earth : 

If burnt and scattered in the air ; the win^s * * 

That strew my dust, diffuse my royalty, 
And spread me o'er your clime ; for where one atom, 
Of mine shall light, know there Sebastian reigns. 

Drydefiy Don Sebastian King ofPQrtvgalf Act. 1. 

Cleopatra. Now, what news, my Charmion ? 
Will he be kind ? and will he not forsake me.^ 
Am I to live or die ? nay, do I live ? 
Or am I dead? for when he g§ve bfs answer, 
Fate took the ivord, and then Iliv'd or dy'd. 

Ifrydtn^ All for Love, Act II. 
# 

if she be coy, and scorn my noble fire. 

If her chill heart I cannot move : 

Why, I'll enjoy the very lova, 
And make a mistress of my own desire. 

Cowley, poem inscribed^ the Request. 



4lff 



Langu^ 6f Passion. [chap« 1 1. 



His whole poem^ inscribed^ My Picture^ is a jai^oh 
of the same kind. 



*m* 



Tis he, they cry. hy whdm 



Not men, hut war itself is overcoine. 



Indian Qtiech. 



Such empty expressiotis are finely ridiculed in the 
Reheaarswl: 



Was't not UDJutt to ravish hence her breath, 
And in life's stfiad to leave ds nought" .t deaths. 



ActlV. Sc. 1. 
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